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Modernization in Engine Building. 


The New Plant of the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler Company. 


An Interesting Example of Specialization, Where Accuracy and Economy in. the Construction 


of Large Horizontal Corliss Engines are Attained by Means of Huge Special Tools. 


With a view of producing along the lines of the high- 
est efficiency and economy, the Hooven-Owens-Rentschler 


Company of Hamilton, Ohio, have within the last 
reconstructed their entire plant and more 
it as to productive capacity. 


Pig. J. 


MODERNIZA1IION IN 


have not only arranged the buildings and their equipment 
along most approved lines, but they have installed a num- 
ber of specially designed tools of great capacity and 
adaptability. These tools were designed particularly to 
meet the requirements of building the Hamilton Corliss 
engine with as great a degree of accuracy and as near 
to the designer’s ideal as it is possible to do it. The 
principle on which these tools are designed permits them 
to perform all of the principal operations on a piece of 
work in one setting, and in many instances simultaneous- 
ly. In this manner they not only insure truth of align- 
ment of the various finished surfaces and bearings, but 


year 
than doubled 
In accomplishing this they 


-Corliss Cylinder Boring Machine.—End View, Showing 


also turn out their product at a much lower cost than 
can be done by ordinary means, and thus stand synony 
mous for both accuracy and economy. 

In view of the design of the horizontal Corliss type 
of engine, which embodies 


a multiplicity of movements 


Valve Port Boring Spindle. 


ENGINE BUILDING. 


and therefore bearings, at right angles to one another, 
und in consideration of the all essential necessity of per- 
fect alignment in insure true running of the 
engine, the prime essential in-construction is the method 
by which the bearings and contact surfaces are obtained. 
This is the chief feature of interest in the new Hamilton 
works, although there are numberless meritorious de- 
tails which by comparison seem minor, but nevertheless 
inake for excellence in shop practice. And then, too, the 
skillful arrangement of 
buildings and equipment contributes in no small degree 
to the success of the entire organism. 


order to 


engineering manifest in the 
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The tools which we refer to and illustrate in this 
article were built at the Niles Tool Works branch of the 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, and are all electrically op- 
erated, the larger types being provided with individual 
motors for each of the heavy drives. 


The machine illustrated by Figs. 1 and 2 was espe- 


Bed Boring and Facing Machine. 


Fig, 3.- 


Fig. 4.—Bed Boriny and Facing 


MODERNIZATION IN 


cially designed for performing the principal operations in 
the machining of Corliss cylinders. It bores the cylinder, 
faces the ends and bores two valve ports, all simul- 
taneously. The remaining two valve ports are also bored 
without resetting the cylinder on the machine. 

The cylinder is held at the proper hight by blocking 
placed upon two movable carriages. The head stock car- 
ries the spiral driving gear, the feed mechanism and one 


IRON 


Vachine. 


AGE. 5 


facing head. The tail stock is provided with mechanism 
furnishing hand traverse for the boring bar, and car- 
ries the other facing head. It slides on the bed, being 
adjustable by means of a hand lever, thus providing for 
adjustment to suit cylinders of differing lengths. The 


facing heads are mounted on revolving sleeves, through 





Front View, Showing Operation of Boring Main Bearing. 





Rear View; Facing End of Bed. 


ENGINE BUILDING 


which the bar has a sliding movement. No part of the 
boring bar is exposed to a running bearing, by which it 
would be worn out of true. 

The two valve port boring spindles are carried on the 
vertical column by movable saddles to allow for adjust- 
ment. They have power elevating and lowering device, 
which operates simultaneously in both vertical columns. 
They also have power feed devices and quick returns 
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January 7, 1904 THE 
operated by hand. As will be noted from Fig. 2, the 
facing heads are provided with star actuated feeds. 

This machine is capable of performing all operations 
on cylinder castings of 76 inches in head diameter; if 
used exclusively for boring operations it will accommo- 
date work 96 inches in diametey. 

A most important and interesting tool is that used 
for boring and facing the ends and main bearings of the 
engine heds. This is illustrated in Figs. 3 and 4. It will 
be noted that the bed of this machine is built in a T- 
shape, the design resembling a large lathe with an extra 
driving head mounted on a bed abutting the lathe bed 
in the center. The work, it will be noted, is mounted on 
the machine directly in the center, so that the end which 
is to be faced is brought close to the rear facing head, 


Fiy. 6.—Disk Crank Boring, Turning and Facing Machine, 


MODERNIZATION IN 


while the work on the bearing is accomplished by the aid 
of the long boring bar on the front lathe-like portion of 
the machine. The rear facing head and the tail stock of 
the forward portion of the machine can be moved along 
the ways, thus providing the adjustment 
handling work of different dimensions. 
provided with an individual electric motor. The 
operating the main or forward drive is located on the 
extréme end of the bed and is geared down direct to the 
spiral drive. In the case of the facing head drive the 
motor is mounted on top of the drive frame and the 
power is transmitted by toothed chain to a train of spur 
gears and thence through a pair of bevel gears to the 
worm. 

In Fig. 3 the machine is shown. boring out the 
bottom of the main bearing before the quarter boxes and 
cap are placed in position. When this operation is com- 


necessary in 
Each drive is 
one 


pleted the babbitted quarters and cap are secured in posi- 
Simulta- 


tion’ and the bearing is bored to its finished size. 


IRON 


Showing the 
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neously with this, the two small facing heads, which in 
Fig. 3 are shown lying on the floor immediately in front 
of the machine, are employed in facing off the sides of 
the entire housings. The boring is performed by means 
of a ring, such as is shown standing on the floor in the 
foreground of Fig. 4, which is slipped over the boring 
bar and into which are inserted three straight cutting 
tools. These latter are adjusted to give the proper diame- 
ter of bore and are fed through the bearing automatically 
by means of the screw shown imbedded in the boring bar 
in Fig. 3. The feed screw is rotated by means of the 
extra train of gearing at the driving head, and which 
by the changing of ratios alters the speed of the feed. 
While the work is progressing in the boring and fac- 
ing of the bearing the operator adjusts the rear facing 





Npindle. 


Left Hand Boring Bar Arranged as a Drilling 


ENGINE BUILDING. 


head for finishing the surface of the end of the bed to 
which the guide barrel This must of 
necesssity be done precisely at right angles to the main 
bearing, in order to insure exact alignment and true 
running of the engine. Owing to the accuracy of con 
struction in the machine itself, a bed when once properly 


is to be fastened. 


mounted on the machine must be bored and faced true, as 
both operations are carried on simultaneously without 
disturbing the setting of the work. 

The end facing operation, as shown in Fig. 4, 
be noted, is very simple. 


it will 
The mechanism consists chiefly 
of a special facing head, which is mounted on the end 
of the driving spindle, and which contains a star feed 
mechanism. 
As a wide 


stock 


for the moving of the 
tail this machine 
perform its operation on the largest engine bed of this 
type built. 

The machine employed in the finishing of the guide 


latitude is given 


and end facing drive, will 
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barrel is just like the forward portion of the bed boring 
and facing machine. Its essential feature is that it also 
performs the operations which are at right angles to one 
another simultaneously at one setting of the work. That 
this is a very important operation will be realized when 
it is considered that the guide barrel has fastened to it 
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both ends of the barrel at the same time 


In the mean- 
time the guides are being bored through the agency of 
the boring bar ring and tools precisely as in the bor 


ing operation of the bed boring and facing machine. 
The tail stock can be moved to suit the length of the guide 


barrel in hand, and it will be observed that the machine 


Fig. 8.—Horizontal Cotter Drill, Used for Slotting Piston Rods. 





Fig. 9.—Hydrostatic Forcing Press, Used 
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the cylinder on one end andthebed onthe other. The guides 
must certainly be bored true, and the relationship of the 
end flanges to the guides must also be exact. This is ac- 
complished by the use of this machine, as illustrated in 
fig. 5. It will be observed that the two facing heads are 
fastened to the boring bar. They are fitted with star 
feed arrangements and are operated together, facing off 


The [RON AGE 


for Forcing Cranks on Crank Siha;ts 


ENGINE BUILDING 


has its motor on the end of its bed, being geared direct to 
the spiral drive. 

Another machine which performs an extra operation 
without necessitating the resetting of the work is illus- 
trated in Fig. 6. This is a regular 10-foot boring mill, 
having a special type of boring bar fitted up as a drill 
spindle and so arranged as to permit its being moved 
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along the rail. It is used for finishing disk cranks, 
the special boring and drilling bar being moved to the 
proper position for boring the crank pin hole while the 
work is retained in its original setting on the table. 
While this is done the table is securely locked in order 
to hold it from revolving. When this bar is not used as 
a drill spindle it is put to the use of an ordinary boring 
bar. It will be noted that power is transmitted to this 
spindle, when it is used as such, from a special motor 
set on a bracket immediately behind an extended portion 
of the cross rail. The motor is geared to a splined shaft, 
to which a bevel gear is feathered, which enmeshes with 


other at the bottom of a vertical shaft. At the upper 


on & 
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Fig. 10.—-Twenty-Foot Boring and Turning Mill.—Front 
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end of this shaft there is a spur pinion which drives 
the spur gear at the top of the drilling spindle. The 
other features of the machine are practically similar to 
the ordinary standard 10-foot boring mill. The machine 
is driven by means of an individual electric motor. 

A very ingenious machine is shown in Fig. 7. It is a 
planer having a double set of housings arranged so that 
both the forward and backward movements of the table 
are furnishing cutting power. This is accomplished, of 
course, by one set of heads cutting on the forward stroke 
and the other on the return stroke. In the engraving the 
connecting rod is shown lying on the table after having 
been finished. In actual practice the rod is set edgewise, 
so that the two heads carried on each rail may be used. 
one on each of the flat surfaces. By so doing, not 
only are both ends of the connecting rod planed simul- 
taneously, but both sides are finished at the same time. 
The size of the machine is 38 x 38 inches between hous- 
ings and 18 feet in length of table. The machine is used 
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exclusively for the planing of connecting rods. So as to 
provide for the handling of work of different lengths 
the left hand set of housings can very readily be moved 
along the bed of the machine. 

The method of slotting the piston rods is interesting 
from the standpoint of extreme simplicity. Instead of 
placing these rods in heavy slotters they are put on a 
horizontal cotter drill. Here by a double end mill ar 
rangement which both drills and mortises at the same 
time, the rods are slotted automatically. This machine 
is shown in Fig. 8. It will be noted that the cutters are 
each driven by a separate two-step cone, the cutters 
working toward each other from opposite sides of the 


View, Showing Machine at Work on a Large Fly Wheel. 


ENGINE BUILDING. 


work. This entire cutting mechanism, it will be seen, is 
carried on a slide, which has a longitudinal movement, 
while both of the cutter heads have a transverse move- 
ment. Adjustable stops and automatic trips for revers- 
ing are provided in connection with each of the move- 
ments, thereby permitting the operator to set the ma- 
chine, start it and pay no further attention to it until the 
work is finished. The longitudinal travel of the heads 
may be adjusted to any length of stroke while the ma- 
chine is running. The machine has a pair of self center- 
ing chuck jaws, which will admit work up to 7 inches in 
diameter. Sliding centers are also provided for holding 
short work. 

The horizontal hydrostatic forcing press, which is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 9, has a capacity of 300 tons. The ma- 
chine stands parallel with the line shaft, and the tie bars 
are placed at the sides, leaving the top free for crane 
chains, the machine being mounted on two parallel base 
plates on which the sliding head rolls. The cylinder is 
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lined with copper, which is expanded into place and bur 
nished. The pump is double acting, and is controlled or 
stopped by trip valves without shifting the belt. The 
ram is counterweighted and returns automatically wher 
the release valve is opened. The safety valve can be set 
to open at a desired pressure and then locked up in a box 
cast on the cylinder. The pressure gauge is graduated 
for tons pressure on the ram and pounds per square inch 
of its area. To take the discharge and supply the pumps, 
a water tank is bolted underneath the cylinder. The slid- 
ing lead is supported by rollers running on planed ways 
on the base, and is held in position by steel keys. The 
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Fig. 11 Twenty-Foot Boring and Turning Mill.—Rear View, 
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as to be able to turn diameters from 20 teet down to 14 
feet, or even less, without overhang of tool. 
The rear tool is arranged mainly for crowning pul- 


leys, and with this end in view was arranged wifh a taper 
turning attachment, which, however, leaves the tool slide 
entirely free, so that the 
able to adjust the tool in and out 
finishing cut or 


taper once set, the operator is 
for his roughing and 
for resetting the tool without 
uny Clamps or disturbing his taper attachment. 
feature, the mill is provided with a tool slide ar- 
ranged for facing the of the of fly 
This tool an adjustment in and out of, 30 inches. It 


loosening 

Besides 
this 
wheels. 


inside rims 


has 





Showing the Rear Tocl Column 


Turning Lower Side of the Fly 


Wheel Rim. 
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distance between the tie bars is 10 feet. From the ram 
to the sliding head the distance is 26 feet. The ram has 
48-inch stroke, and is of 14 inches diameter. The open 
ing in the head provides for 30-inch shafts. 

A 20-foot boring and turning mill, which is illustrated 
in Figs. 10 and 11, furnishes an excellent example of the 
massiveness and enormous power of all of the heavy tools 
used in the shops. Thesize of the machine can be better real- 
ized in this case, as in Fig. 10 the man shown at the side 
of the machine seems diminutive in comparison to the 
gigantie structure which he manipulates. 

This machine is of the heaviest type. and is specially 
arranged for heavy work on fly wheels, rope sheayes, &c. 
For this purpose it is provided with two heads on the 
cross rail, and a third head sliding on a column placed 
in the rear of the machine and adjustable in and out, so 


ENGINE BUILDING. 


can be blocked at convenient position near the 
mill, or it can be fastened to the rear tool slide, in which 
case it can be used for turning crowned pulleys of a diam- 
14 feet. The rear tool slide is provided 
with an up and down feed, a hand feed and a quick hand 
adjustment, and also an in and out adjustment of 7 inches 
for the end of the tool slide. It will turn a taper up 
to 3 degrees in either direction. The hand cutting tool 
is in the form of a boring mill bar, and when attached to 
the rear tool column has power feed in and out over its 
entire length. The amount of feed of the taper tool slide 
for hand cutting is entirely independent of the feeds of 
the main boring heads, both in amount and in direction. 


up any 


eter less than 


The main boring heads have all the arrangements nee- 
essary for easy handling of such large and heavy parts 


The counterweight chain is brought back so as to allow 
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12 THE IRON AGE. 


the placing of a piece of work on the center table with- 
out having the crane chain interfere with the chain of 
the counterweight. 

The feeds of the main heads and bars are operated by 
means of friction. 

The screws and rods are engaged and disengaged, or 
reversed in direction, by levers at the end of the cross 
rail, each lever indicating by the direction of its move- 
ment in which direction the feed is to go. Thus if the 
bar should feed upward the corresponding lever has to 
be thrown upward. If the saddle has to feed toward the 
center of the mill the corresponding lever must be thrown 
to the center of the mill, «&c. 

Ratchets are provided at each head so as to allow the 
operator to control the feed motions of the head by hand 
without going to the end of the cross rail. The ratchets 
are further arranged that no harm can occur should the 
operator forget to lift the ratchet off the head before 
starting the power feed. 

The elevating of the cross rail is by power, and is ac- 
complished by means of a 714 horse-power motor, shunt 
wound, constant speed. 

The drive is by means of a 20 horse-power motor, 
operated on multivoltage plan, with voltages of 60, 80, 
110, 140, 190 and 250. 

As shown in the illustrations, the housings are rein- 
forced, in the first place, by a peculiar construction of 
tie bar, which, in this case, is not only bolted between 
the housings, but also rests on the housings, and by a pipe 
brace lower down between the housings, though not to in- 
terfere with the capacity of the mill. 

The elevating screws are supported on ball bearings. 

All parts are made especially strong for the heaviest 
class of work that can be done on this machine. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 

Main Machine: Hight under tools, 15 feet; travel of 
bars, 6 feet; face of rail, 42 inches; face of housings, 20 
inches; diameter of table, 14 feet; spindle bearing, 26 
inches; diameter of main shaft, 7 inches; external gear, 
number of teeth, 164; pinion, number of teeth, 15; pitch, 
1 diameter. 

Rear Tool Column: Face of column, 28 inches; hight 
of tool above table, 5 feet; in and out adjustment of 
crowning tool, 7 inches; in and out adjustment of under- 
facing tool, 30 inches. 

For turning fly wheels beyond the capacity of this 
machine there is a large pit lathe which will take work 
up to 34 feet diameter and 100 inches face. This machine 
is provided with special arrangements so that with slight 
alterations it will be capable of performing still larger 
work. 

An idea of the size of the main shop building may 
be obtained from Fig. 12, which illustrates one end of 
the erecting floor or one-half on one of the side bays. It 
will be observed that the floor has steel slots imbedded 
in concrete, which furnish a perfectly level surface for 
assembling the engines. 

The general lay out of the entire plant is shown in 
Fig. 18. One of the most important features in this 
connection is the arrangement of the various machines, 
which was done with a view of entailing the least possible 
moving of the heavy work. Harmonious with this idea 
is the crane and railway system, or method of handling 
the work. This is so arranged as to reduce the labor 
item of expense to the minimum. The smaller working 
parts of the engines are made in large numbers and the 
engines are built on the duplicate part system throughout. 
When the three principal or heavy parts of the engine, 
the cylinder, guide barrel and bed, are finished they are 
picked up by overhead traveling crane and placed on the 
erecting floor. The process of erection is commenced 
immediately and the numerous auxiliary parts are 
brought to the erecting room and the engine is properly 
assembled. 

The tool room, it will be seen, is located in the center 
of the shop. The single check system is in use and the 
entire shop is thoroughly covered by an extensive electric 
call bell system, to which the tool room boys answer. 
There is also an elaborate intercommunicating telephone 
system, whereby the superintendent can always keep 
in touch with his lieutenants throughout the plant. The 
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superintendent’s office is situated at a point in the north- 
east corner of the machine shop, commanding an ex- 
cellent view of the entire shop. In order to enhance 
the point of vantage the floor of the office is elevated 
about 5 feet above the shop floor. 

The northeast corner of the main building, it will be 
noted, is occupied by the general offices of the company, as 
well as the superintendent’s office. The upper stories of 
this section are devoted to drafting departments. The 
telephone system previously alluded to connects the 
general and private offices, the superintendent’s office, the 
foremen’s desks throughout the machine shop, foundry, 
pattern shop, blacksmith shop and various departments ; 
the tool room, engine room and drawing rooms. 

The various cranes, together with their capacities, are 
denoted in Fig. 18. There are eight of these employed in 
the machine shop alone, their capacities ranging from 10 
up to 50 tons each. These are so situated as to com- 
mand every portion of the shop. An industrial railway 
system is in use in connecting the various departments 
of the plant and terminating at the shipping department, 
at the extreme southerly end of the plant. 

The shop is well located as to railway facilities, the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton system having a siding 
along the westerly wall of the main shop. On this it will 
be seen there is a track scale. On the easterly side of 
the plant is the main line of the P., C., C. & St. L. arm of 
the Pennsylvania system. The two roads are connected 
by a standard: gauge loop, running inside of the main 
shop at its southerly end. The southwestern end of this 
building is the lower end of the erecting shop. It will 
therefore be seen that excellent facilities are afforded for 
shipping and loading the cars inside of the plant, with all 
of the accruing benefits of the crane service. 

For delivering the raw materials to the plant, both 
‘ailway systems run sufficiently close to permit unloading 
directly into the foundry, blacksmith and machine shop 
yards. 

In connection with the industrial railway system men- 
tion might be made of the fact that the tracks are so laid 
as to permit the hauling of castings from the foundry 
to any point of the shop, where they can be taken up and 
delivered to their destination by one crane, transferring 
from one traveler to another not being necessary. 

An interesting point of construction is a 5-foot tunnel 
which connects the power station with the main shop, run- 
ning underneath a street dividing these buildings. In 
this tunnel the steam heating mains, electric conduits and 
other piping systems are carried, the connections with the 
street mains also being made at this point. 

+e — 

The Berlin fire department is experimenting with a 
unique device called a water hat, which consists of the 
addition to the ordinary helmet of a circular “rose,” 
which sprays water at an angle of 45 degrees in a down- 
ward direction. The pipe which leads to this rose is to 
be attached to the nozzle of an ordinary fire hose, and 
when in use the fireman is protected so far as his head 
and face are concerned by a curtain of water. This cur- 
tain of water is useful in several ways—it gives him 
pure air to breathe, even in the midst of a dense smoke, 
for it acts as a condensing medium and also as a filter: it 
will keep him cool in a temperature in which he could not 
live without some such protection; it will serve to keep 
his clothing from catching fire from sparks; and, should 
he be caught in a burning building and unable to escape, 
would prevent his being burned alive, unless the heat 
were so intense as to consume the connecting hose. 


One hundred miles an hour is the speed which the 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad Company have been 
aiming at in a test run made with a specially geared 
motor car. Since this line has been in operation its run- 
ning schedule has attracted the widest attention among 
electricians and railroad men generally. Secarcely a day 
passes that the regular trains fail to attain a speed of 60 
miles an hour. Many times the cars have been run at a 
speed of 70 miles an hour, yet this high rate of locomotion 
has been searceiy noticeable to the patrons of the road, 
hecause of the nearly perfect equipment of the line. 
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Cincinnati Electrically Driven Milling Machine. 


What would appear to be a most satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulties attendant upon the successful ar- 
rangement of milling machines for driving by direct mo- 
tor connection is to be found in the newly developed ma- 
chine very thoroughly illustrated in the several engrav- 
ings presented herewith. One feature contributing to the 
complexity of the problem in question is the peculiar 
service to which milling machines must be adapted. For 
one thing, wide ranges of speeds with numerous inter- 
mediate steps are generally recognized as essential to 


Willer with Direct Cannes 
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economical operation. For another thing, the power con 
sumed is such as to require the use of a motor compara- 
relation to the bulk of the machine to 


Furthermore, the necessity for fre 


tively large in 
which it is attached. 
quent stoppage and starting of the machine in actual 
service must be realized and provided for. These condi- 
tions have been recognized by the makers of the machine 
before us, and the success with which they have met the 
requirements in the actual design may be judged from the 
illustrations and from the following description : 

The machine shown is a plain miller, designated as 
No. 4 by the makers. Alterations from previous stand- 
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ard designs affect principally and almost solely the driv- 
ing arrangements and extend, therefore, scarcely further 
than the arbor spindle. 
put forward with confidence in its efficiency, since it in 


The complete design, as shown, is 


the result of about four 
years of attention to the problem of electrical driving as 
It is stated that a num 
ber of smaller machines equipped with a similar driving 
arrangement are already in successful operation both in 
this country and in Europe. As stated by the makers, the 


design of this machine is based upon their conclusion that 
+7 


volves no experiments, but is 


applied to machines of this class. 


enly satisfactory arrangement of a directly connected 





Drive through Friction Clutch 


DRIVEN MILLING MACHINE 


electric drive for machine tools is obtained by the use of 


some type of variable speed motor. In this particular 
case the builders strongly advocate the use of the shunt 


wound direct current motor controlled by means of a field 
Variation of speed in the motor itself is held 
to obviate the use of a considerable mass of gearing, an 


rheostat. 


advantage to which is added the further desirable feature 
that the field 
speed for any particular job, need not be disturbed when 
stopping or restarting either the machine or the motor 
By this latter arrangement 
ble frequently arising from setting the controlling lever 


rheostat, when once set to give the desired 


there is eliminated the trou 
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to the wrong notch, as so often happens when the street 
car type of controller is used. 

In Fig. 1 is fairly shown the manner in which the mo- 
tor is mounted upon an extension cast in one piece with 
the base of the machine. This location of the motor 
brings it close to the floor, adding to the general stability 
of the machine. Furthermore, the motor and its connect- 
ing gearing occupy a place at the rear corresponding to 
that which must be provided to accommodate the table 
travel. Such being the case, no valuable space need be de- 
voted to the placing of the motor, inasmuch as the space 
used would not be available for other purposes. The one 
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voltages would be used, thereby simplifying the wiring 
of the controlling apparatus. 

Fig. 2 gives a front view of the machine, showing the 
placing of the rheostat and the location of the controlling 
levers for back gearing. This gearing is all inclosed in 
Fig. 2, but is shown uncovered in Fig. 3, which view is 
from a position quite similar to that of Fig. 2, but show- 
ing the driving mechanism more in detail. In Fig. 3 a dif- 
ferent rheostat than that of Fig. 2 is shown, and mounted 
beside the rheostat is the main switch for controlling the 
current received from the power mains. 

Fig. 4 reproduces a drawing showing a horizontal sec- 


Fig. 2.—Front View of the Machine, Showing Arrangement of Controlling Levers, Handles, éc. 


CINCINNATI ELECTRICALLY DRIVEN MILLING MACHINE. 


requirement limiting the type or make of motor which 
may be used is that it should be shunt wound for speed 
variation through the range corresponding to a ratio of 
2% to 1. The motor speeds are multiplied by the double 
back gearing, so as to give at the spindle a range of 
speeds suitable for cutters of diameters from 5-16 to 6 
inches with surface cutting speeds of 20 feet per min- 
ute, and for cutters of from % to 12 inches in diameter 
at a surface speed of 40 feet per minute, suitable for cast 
iron. It is urged that these machines fitted with shunt 
wound motors are thoroughly adapted to the require- 
ments of shops using the multiple voltage system, in 
which shops, however, only one of the several available 


tion through the center lines of the clutch shaft, the 
spindle and the back gearing, thus presenting a sectional! 
plan view of the mechanism, from which its construction 
and operation may be clearly understood. Power from 
the motor is delivered by a silent chain to the sprocket 
gear A, Fig. 4. This gearing is carried upon a sleeve pass- 
ing through a suitable bearing, and is connected at its 
right hand end with a friction clutch, whose operation is 
controlled by the lever shown at the bottom of Fig. 4 
and in the foreground of Fig. 3. In Fig. 2 this lever is 
indicated by the letter M. This clutch shaft is, in turn, 
connected by Morse silent chain to the main spindle 
sleeve K, Fig. 4. This spindle sleeve K then may be 
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driven at any speed corresponding to the range of varia- 
tion provided for by the rheostat controlling the motor. 
The driving of this spindle sleeve through the friction 
clutch is one of the novel features of the design of the 
machine, providing as it does for stopping and starting 
quickly and as often as may be desired without stopping 
the motor. This provision enables the saving of a con- 
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the machine the motor may also be stopped and the con- 
sumption of power avoided. 

The arrangement of the double back gearing is plain- 
ly shown in Fig. 3, and the construction may readily be 
understood by reference to Fig. 4. In the latter engray- 
ing the first back gears are shown in mesh: the second 
back gear pair consists of the gears G and H. Gears F 
















_- BACK GEAR LEVER 


Fiy. 4.—Plan Section through Driving Mechanism. 
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siderable amount of time which would otherwise be lost 
in waiting for the motor to come to a full stop and in 
again attaining full speed from rest. The cost of current 
consumed in running the motor idle while the clutch is 
disengaged may readily be understood to amount to lit- 
tle in comparison to the value of time saved in the opera- 
tions of stopping and starting. For longer stoppages of 


DRIVEN MILLING MACHINE. 


and H are both keyed to a sleeve sliding upon the back 
gear quill J, and driven from it by a feather key. Gear 
H is provided with a flange, as shown in both Figs. 3 and 
4, so as to prevent the possibility of its sliding into in- 
terference with the gear G when the first back gearing is 
in use. When it is desired to use the second back gears, 
the back gear lever N, Fig. 2, is first used to throw the 
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back gearing all. out of mesh,in the usual way; then, by 
means of the flange L, Fig. 2, on the end of the double 
back gear sleeve protruding from the gear casing, gears 
G and H may be brought into engagement, and the first 
back gear pair thrown out of mesh at the same time. 

By reference to Fig. 2 it may be seen that the auto- 
matic release starting box and field rheostat P, the fric- 
tion clutch lever M, the back gear lever N and the dou- 
ble back gear shaft L, as well as all feed changing and 
adjusting levers, are located at the front of the machine 
within easy reach of the operator, who need never go to 
the rear of the machine except for oiling. The friction 
clutch lever gives the operator as complete control of the 
spindle as when the machine is driven by belt from a 
countershaft in the usual way. The control is probably 
more convenient than when the countershaft is used, since 
the clutch enables the operator to obtain a partial rota- 
tion of the spindle, a desirable feature whose advantages 
will be apparent to any one accustomed to the use of ma- 
chine tools. 

The machine illustrated.is built by the Cincinnati 
(Ohio) Milling Machine Company, who state that they 
are prepared to supply any of their back geared machines 
equipped with this arrangement for electrical driving. 
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Machine Tools and High Speed Steel.* 


BY J. A. CARNEY.7T 


lor a great many years tool steel was dependent upon 
carbon for its hardening qualities, and attained its hard- 
ness through -a delicate heat treatment and sudden cool- 
ing, requiring great precision, and. tool dressing was 
looked upon as the pinnacle of the blacksmith’s art. 
Great care had to be exercised in its use to prevent over- 
heating and drawing the temper from the cutting edge. 

Since the discovery of the self hardening steel, 
which contains some carbon, and the high speed steel, 
which contains no carbon, and requires to be. run at a 
high temperature for best results, and will do an amount 
of work impossible with carbon tempering steel, the ma- 
chine shop superintendent has undertaken to tone up his 
shop and increase the output by speeding the machinery 
and taking heavier cuts; but he has met with serious 
obstacles in the machines from the fact that they will not 
stand the strain necessary to get maximum results from 
high speed steel, and either the machine stalls or some 
part gives way. It is a fact that no machine shop is 
to-day fully equipped with machine tools which can use 
high speed steel to the limit of its endurance, nor are 
machine tool makers prepared to-day to furnish all 
classes of tools capable of obtaining maximum service 
from high speed steel. 

It is not claimed there are no machine tools which 
will do this, but they are a small minority. 

In getting bids on lathes and planers, it was specified 
that the lathes should cut % inch with \%& inch feed 30 
feet per minute, and the planers cut 5% inch with % inch 
feed 30 feet per minute in mild steel. One maker said 
were no such tools made, but that they could be 
made at an increased cost of 50 per cent. of the market 
price of standard machines. And to-day machine tool 
makers are only commencing to build tools of the neces- 
sary weight and strength to get the full capacity of high 
speed steel. 

The question arises, What shall be done with a lot 
of serviceable machines which are not exactly out of 
date, but which cannot keep up with the high speed steel 
pace? In a great many cases they can be speeded up and 
with moderate cuts the output of the tool largely in- 
creased, but it is found that the belting commences to give 
out and east iron gears break. It is possible to replace 
cast iron gears with steel, but it is very probable that 
some other part will be unable to stand the strain, and 
the machine will bé wrecked. 

The effect of belting with increased speed and cut on 
old tools is most disastrous, and if a tool is worked to its 
capacity the cest of repairs to belts and purchase of new 
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* Paper read and discussed at the December, 1903, meeting 
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ones will increase as much as 100 per cent. The belts, if 
single ply, can be replaced with light double ply at a 
slightly increased cost and an increased service greater in 
proportion, and in some cases it may be found economical 
to equip the machines with new cones, taking a wider 
belt. 

The possible time saving of high speed steel, used with 
old and weak machines, is due to the fact that it will do 
much heavier work without regrinding and will finish 
most jobs without having to stop the machine and grind 
the tools. This item is a most valuable one and will do 
nearly as much to help a good output as the increased 
speed and cut. 

I call to mind a driving wheel lathe that was speeded 
up so high that the tool steel used at the time would not 
stand the strain put upon it, and nearly as much time 
Was spent dressing and sharpening tools as was used in 
turning tires. With high speed steel this lathe is in con- 
tinuous service, but cannot pull as much as the steel is 
capable of cutting. 

Is it profitable to continue the use of tools for gen- 
eral use not capable of maximum output as calculated 
to-day? And is it profitable to reconstruct such tools to 
give greater speed where the design does not allow of 
much increased strength? 

In reply to the first: Where the output of a tool is in 
such demand that it is worked to its limit of capacity, 
and to increase the output of the shop would mean the 
purchase- of a similar tool, it will pay to get rid of the 
original tool and buy a machine of up to date design, 
The sin- 
gle tool of modern design will more than make up its 
cost in the extra work done. Where a tool is not kept 
busy all the time it may not be advisable to spend money 
where increased capacity would mean increased idleness ; 
but even then there would be an argument of cheaper 
work on account of the faster output. 

In reply to the second question: Increased speed can 
be obtained in most cases by increasing the speed of the 
countershaft, but great care must be taken not to tax the 
old tool beyond its endurance, or a series of annoying 
and sometimes expensive breakdowns will result. 

It is impossible to give any rule for scrapping or re- 
building old tools, because the conditions of each shop 
are so different, and a tool that is very nearly worthless 
in one shop may be a valuable adjunct to some other 
shop; but as a general proposition it is advisable to pur- 
chase a new tool if it can be shown that 20 per cent. of 
its cost can be saved per year over and above the output 
of the old tool. 

The education of the old time slow speed tempered 
tool machinist is no small item. This can only be done 
by intimate personal supervision, and it takes time to get 
him out of the 1-32-inch feed and 1-16-inch cut rut. 

Up to the present time high speed steels have not given 
much success in fine work where a heavy cut cannot be 
taken, nor do they make good finishing tools, the reason 
being that the high temperature of the point of the tool 
necessary for good work cannot be maintained on fine 
cuts, and also when maximum work is being done by the 
tool the cutting edge is somewhat blunted and does not 
make a smooth job. 

Among the economies brought out by the advent of 
high speed steel are the following: Forgings do not have 
to be finished so closely to make them work up econom- 
ically, resulting in cheapened cost of blacksmith work ; 
harder cast iron can be used, resulting in greater wear- 
ing qualities; tires can be turned with a minimum loss 
on account of being able to cut closer under the skin. 

The output of the shop equipped with old tools can 
be increased to a considerable extent by speeding up the 
machinery ; but the makers of machine tools have had to 
wake up to the fact that heavier and more powerful ma- 
chines must be made to keep up with the working capac- 
ity of high speed steel, and I venture to prophesy that 
heavy machinery is as yet in its infancy. 


> e___ 


At the Copper Miners’ Tin Plate Company, Limited, of 
Crown Avon, South Wales, a Pelton wheel has been put 
in to drive a 19-inch tin bar mill. 
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The Coad Trade in 1908. 
BY FREDERICK E. SAWARD, NEW YORK. 


The year 1903 has been one of the most peculiar years 
in the history of the coal trade, in that there has been 
a most extraordinary range of prices, and at the same 
time the largest production on record. In the first quar- 
ter of the year there was a tremendous demand for fuel 
of all grades, and the hard coal producers could not be- 
gin to fill the requirements for any grade—steam or other- 
wise—so that all manner of makeshifts were resorted to. 
Bituminous coal was imported into the New England 
States to the extent of over a million tons, and yet prices 
were up to $5 per ton at the mines for American bitu- 
minous coal. This condition of affairs lasted until the 
opening of the summer season, and then there came some 
relief to an otherwise very irksome situation, and prices 
gradually droppped away, until less than $1.25, at the 
mines, was a figure which was heard of during the month 
of November. It must be of the greatest general inter- 
est to know that in spite of the dullness of the general 
trade situation in the last quarter of the year, the total 
output will be larger than ever before, in all grades of 
fuel. 

Unquestionably the year was a good one for all that 
part of the fuel industry connected with anthracite; the 
tonnage exceeds all records, and the mine workers and 
owners have been working under pressure all the time. 
There were nine months when the tonnage was over the 
5,000,000-ton mark, and many new monthly tonnage rec- 
ords were made. The employees have been the gainers 
by increased wages and more steady work. How much 
the output can be increased next year is a question, but 
this country seldom goes backward, and there ought to 
be some good times ahead for this industry; the main 
thing is peace and harmony, so far as possible, in the 
mining districts. There are some people who are of the 


opinion that the steam sizes of anthracite might be sold- 


on a sliding scale, like the domestic sizes; this would 
reduce the stocking thereof in the summer season to a 
minimum and hold the trade which this interest now 
enjoys in a more substantial fashion. The fact that the 
steam sizes of anthracite—taking in pea coal—represent 
more than 40 per cent. of the total shipments, is a fea- 
ture not to be overlooked. It will be remembered that 
in the fall months it was necessary to discount the price- 
list on the steam sizes, in order to move them away trom 
the stocking grounds. The anthracite tonnage account 
of shipments for November showed a total of something 
over 4,000,000 tons, despite the several holidays in that 
month, and the total of 11 months was 55,100,000 tons 
shipped, which is more than in any previous year. It is 
evident that the shipments for 1903 will foot up nearly 
60,000,000 gross tons. Prices have averaged about 50 
cents a ton more this year, but the increased cost of 
mining may reduce the apparent profit somewhat. It 
must be remembered that the wages are now based .on 
a sliding scale of prices, and if the market price is ad- 
vanced from any reason whatever the laborer in the 
mine gets a corresponding benefit therefrom. Knowing 
this, one need not be surprised at the constant petty 
troubles at the mines—fully as many as heretofore 
which keep the market from going “off” in the way of 
values. No one need look for the accumulation of any 
great surplus of anthracite for this very potent reason. 
Perhaps some day there will be a greater use of mie- 
chanical contrivances that: may tend to give us more 
tonnage, but while we are dependent so much on labor 
to do as it pleases there is not any likelihood of there 
being cheap coal. 

About 20 years ago Henry M. Chance, then connected 
with the Pennsylvania Geological Survey, was of the 
opinion that our output of bituminous coal might by 1910 
reach the total of 200,000,000 tons: that Pennsylvania 
might get up to 70,000,000 tons. though he feared the 
growth in West Virginia would cut this to about 58,000,- 
000 tons. The fact is that in 1902 Pennsylvania had 
grown to 98,000,000 tons, while West Virginia had ‘in- 
creased to 25,500,000 tons in the same period, and that 
the country’s output rose to 254,000,000 tons. It is an in- 
teresting fact in connection with, the bituminous coai 
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trade of this country that it is fast getting into fewer 
hands; that 25 concerns last year produced nearly one- 
half of the tonnage, headed by such concerns as the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Company and the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, and both of these concerns have millions of 
tons of coal yet untouched that will come into play when 
the necessity occurs for the exploitation of: their prop- 
erty. The large development of coal of the bituminous 
variety during the past year, continued after the effect 
of the short supply of hard coal in the spring, put an 
enormous quantity on the market, and some of it was of 
poor quality. ‘The better grades must win out in the end, 
and there could be a schedule based on quality, if there 
were any degree of business harmony or good sense among 
the producers. With the trials and tribulations of con- 
sumers this season who have suffered severely from poor 
coal in their furnaces, and from fires due to premature 
combustion, there is a better prospect of such a schedule 
than ever before. The interior trade is, as a rule, far 
more discriminating in this regard than the eastern por- 
tion of our country, where soft coal is so largely used for 
inanufacturing steam purposes, as in the New England 
States. Prices, which earlier in the year were put at 
$3.15 for the best grades, on board at Hampton Roads 
ports, were at the end of the year cut to $3.60 per ton at 
Boston alongside, which shows the change in values more 
than many columns of statistics. A feature of interest in 
connection with the New England trade is the increased 
all rail haulage, as against water transportation. It is 
xrowing all the time, and the price delivered at interior 
towns is something higher than the former cost, where it 
had to be rehandled, but the coal is in better shape. 

The report of the Geological Survey showed that 254,- 
738,804 net tons of bituminous coal were produced in the 
year 1902, and this amount will be increased for the cur- 
rent year, as there has been a great development in the 
Southern and in the Western States, while Pennsylvania 
will not fall‘much behind its record. This large develop- 
ment, however, leads to the suggestion that the foreign 
trade must be looked after. Even at the present time 
there has been tonnage sent abroad, and the Alabama 
nines are now furnishing coal to the Mexican Central 
Railroad, through the port of Tampico, and shipping coal 
also to Vera Cruz, to Port Limon, to Cuban ports, to 
Jamaica, and a little to the Isthmus. The coal gives per- 
fect» satisfaction; the: business is remunerative, and the 
trade of the entire territory fronting on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico and of the West Indies lies ready at hand, whenever 
developments adequate to supply it are made. In addi- 
tion to this may be noted the business in West Virginia 
coal, through Baltimore and Hampton Roads. 

The total output of the bituminous tonnage in this 
country may be put at the following in the years named, 
and the growth is shown thereby : 


Tons. Tons. 
RNa) beta ee hada ae 27,000,000 ah So scmcam iia 130,000,000 
Wie Lethatee sors 57,000,000 Maks oe WV enene 280,000,000 


Surely this is a startling statement and is one that 
is not considered by the average investigator of trade 
facts. The growth would have been much retarded but 
for the use of machinery in and about the mines, elec- 
trical and otherwise, for with an increased tonnage 
manual labor would have been inadequate, even at much 
increased wages. One cannot but look forward to an 
even more extended use of machinery, and this will keep 
prices at a level fair to the producer as well as to the 
consumer. The latter must have fuel at a fair price in 
order to promote the further development of the indus- 
tries of our country. We cannot find any cause for alarm 
at the average prices which rule at the present time, of, 
say. $1.75 per ton at the mines for shipments east of the 
Alleghanies. 

In the hard coal the yearly tonnage has made no such 
growth in the period named as has bituminous coal, for 
it is so largely a domestic fuel. The figures follow: 


Tons. Tons. 
BU Gs é cop os 2 2 ts seen BEE Ge ¢ add cake ate 43,900,000 
WO, ba mals nthe hen 31,800,000 1903.............59,800,000 


Prices on this variety of fuel are now pretty firmly 
fixed, and there is an earnest endeavor to get a profit on 
the product, which is a very different state of affairs as 
against the years prior to 1900. The producers are not 
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inclined to do anything along this line, however, which 
will tend to any lessening of the demand. They will 
make more profit from a larger movement, steadily de- 
veloped, than by any erratic change in prices or in ton- 
nage; the result of the sliding scale of prices during the 
active shipping season has been productive of more even- 
ness to the output, a feature much to be desired. 

Much interest is already being taken in the joint con- 
ference at Indianapolis, scheduled for next month, of 
operators and employees; there have been meetings of 
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being something over seven years in a period of 75. The 
reasons assigned are: More natural ways of living, 
through better knowledge of sanitary and hygienic laws, 
and a larger amount of out of door life. 


+--+ —____ 


The Barnes Positive Self Feed Upright Drill. 


What is believed by the makers to be an improve- 
ment in upright drilling machines has recently been 
placed upon the market. In its design have been included. 


Fig. 1.—The Positive Feed as Fitted to the Machine. 


THE BARNES POSITIVE 


operators held in various sections of the States inter- 
ested to discuss the situation, while the miners have 
been busy electing delegates. It will no doubt be one of 
the most important joint conferences ever held by repre- 
sentatives of this most important industry. The dis- 
tricts affected, Western Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana and 
Illinois, together turn out a tremendous tonnage, and A 
great deal of it is competitive. Still, coal of West Vir- 
ginia and other States must be considered. 
. Om 

Recent scientific investigations show that there is an 

actual increase in the average life of the people, the gain 


SELF 


FEED UPRIGHT DRILL. 


various radical changes from standard practice, such as 
to make a description of the machine of particular inter- 
est. One of the drillers, in whose construction the new 
devices have been included is shown in Fig. 1, while the 
mechanism of the positive self iteeding device is illus- 
trated in Fig. 2. The greater portion of the feeding 
mechanism, Fig. z is inclosed by suitable protecting 
casing in the actual machine, as shown in Fig. 1. On 
the larger tools of the new type this mechanism is ar- 
ranged to give eight different feeds, as in the case here 
illustrated. In the smaller machines the spur gearing, 
snown in Fig. 2, is single, instead of double, thus pro- 
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viding for only four speed changes. These various feeds 
are designed to include a full range, from the rate adapted 
to reamer work or for drilling in steel to that of suit- 
able coarseness for boring in cast iron. 

The mechanism for obtaining the several feeds may 
be understood by reference to Fig. 2. The pinion shown 
at the upper right .and corner is mounted directly upon 
the main horizontal spindle of the machine, shown in 
Fig. 1. One or the other of the two pairs of compound 
gears below this pinion may be brought into operation 
by manipulation of the hand lever at the lower right 
hand corner of the illustration, thus providing for two 
speeds of the horizontal feed shaft. For each of these 
two speeds four speeds of the vertical feed rod are ob- 
tained by shifting the feathered spur pinion along the 
horizontal shaft by means of the handle at the left, so 
as to bring the pinion into mesh with either of the four 
circles of teeth upon the face of the feed plate carried 
by the chort shaft drivin the vertical feed rod through 
spiral gearing. At the under side of the horizortal por- 
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Pig. 2.—Detail of Feed Mechanism. 


THE BARNES POSITIVE SELF FEED UPRIGHT DRILL. 


tion of the rod shifting this pinion are four numbered 
notches, each notch corresponding to proper meshing 
of the pinion with one circle of teeth on the face of the 
disk. A pin for engaging these notches is suitably located 
upon the case inclosing the disk. 

Conspicuously placed on each machine is a feed index 
plate, by which the operator may tell at a glance the 
exact feed for each position of the two levers controlling 
the adjustment of the feed mechanism. It is claimed 
that an intelligent use of this positive feed will increase 
by from 15 to 25 per cent. the output of the drill press. 
‘This for two reasons: 1, Because the action is absolutely 
positive and does away with the effects of slipping belts; 
2, because the feed can be changed by a simple move- 
ment of one of the two levers while the drill is running, 
avoiding the delay which would be occasioned by the 
necessity for stopping the machine for shifting the belts. 

' Another point to which the makers call attention in 
regard to the positive feeding of the drill in a tool of 
this type is that it provides a variety of feeds adapted 
to the use of the high speed cutting steels that are on the 
market to-day. They hold that the old style belt driven 
feed was not only weak, but also failed to give sufficient 
speed variation. By providing eight positive rates of 
feed the operator of a machine of the type illustrated is 
said to be in position to use tools made of either the old 
slower cutting steels or of the new rapid cutting steels. 
‘This matter of adaptability of machine tools to the use 
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of modern rapid cutting steels is one of importance, and 


that the present machine has been designed with this : 


point in mind is worthy of attention. 

It is stated that simplicity has been sought in the 
general design of the machine, and that the materials 
and workmanship in its construction are of the very best. 
It is made in various sizes and styles by the W. F. & John 
Barnes Company, Rockford, III. 


ere 
Germany’s Strides in the Iron Industry. 


After a steady increase in the production of pig iron 
in Germany from 1876 to 1900 the first reaction took 
place in 1901, the output declining from 8,520,541 metric 
tons to 7,880,087 tons in 1901. The year 1902 brought a re- 
covery, to 8,402,660, while 1903 will display another rec- 
ord, the indications being that the output for 1908 will 
exceed 10,000,000 tons of pig iron. During the first ten 
months of this year the make was 8,394,056 tons, as com- 
pared with 6,917,737 tons during the corresponding period 
of 1902, an increase of 1,476,319 tons, which proves the 
estimate made for the whole year 1903. 

It seems that the production of steel has grown cor- 
respondingly, to judge from the output of basic pig, which 
was 5,158,010 tons during the first ten months of 1903, as 
compared with 4,276,948 tons in ten months of 1902. This 
is an increase of 881,061 tons. Since the production of 
steel was 6,645,869 tons in 1900, 6,394,222 tons in 1901 
and 7,780,682 tons in 1902, it is estimated that the steel 
production of 1903 will exceed 9,000,000 tons. 

The very great development of the export trade of 
Germany accounts for a great share of this increase. 
During the first nine months of 1903 the total exports 
of iron and steel inclusive of machinery amounted to 
2,856,302 metric tons, as compared with 2,533,783 tons 
during the corresponding period of 1902. 


—~+-e—___ 


The Iron and Coal Trades Review, in its issue of 
November 27, 1903, describes and illustrates fully a Mond 
gas producer plant, built at the works of Monks, Hall 
& Co. of Warrington. The gas is used first to heat two 
Darby heating furnaces and second to drive a 16-inch 
cogging mill and a 10-inch finishing mill through a 600 
horse-power Premier gas engine. Finally, the gas is em- 
ployed to operate an electric lighting plant through a 200 
horse-power Stockport gas engine coupled direct to a 
Thomson-Houston generator. The gas plant consists of 
two producers, one of which is in reserve. 


—— pop -—-- | 


A new project is on foot looking to the establishment 
in the Great Dismal Swamp, south of Norfolk, Va., of 
a canal capable of accommodating vessels with drafts 
of not over 9 feet. The present canal, connecting the 
Chesapeake with Albemarle Sound, has a limit of about 
6 feet. The estimated cost of a 9-foot canal is about 
$1,365,000; of a 10-foot canal, $1,711,000. This canal 
would enable all vessels whose draft permitted them to 
take advantage of it to escape the passage of Cape 
Hatteras, one of the great storm centers of the world. 
It would also have a very considerable strategic value in 
time of war, allowing the rapid mobilization of squadrons 
of torpedo boats and destroyers, and of submarines, while 
wholly secure from the observation or molestation of 
the enemy. 


In connection with the speed trials of the new British 
armored cruiser “ Drake,’ in which a speed of 24 knots 
was obtained while running at full power, experiments 
were carried out with a new type of propeller, the blades 
of which are almost circular in shape, instead of the 
usual approach to the oval form. “ By this arrangement 
the screws obtain a more powerful grip of the water.” 
Owing to the conspicuous success which attended the 
speed trials of the “ Drake,” since the maximum speed 
contracted for was only 23 knots, it is proposed to carry 
out further tests with this form of propeller on other 
vessels of the Royal Navy. 
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Tests of a Compound Engine Using Super- 
heated Steam.* 


BY PROF. D. 8S. JACOBUS.7 


The engine on which the tests were made was located 
at the Millbourne Mills in Philadelphia. It is of the 
Rice & Sargent horizontal cross compound condensing 
type, especially designed for using highly superheated 
steam. A Schmidt superheater is used for superheating 
the steam. The-tests were made to determine whether 
certain guarantees were fulfilled which were made by 
the builders—the Providence Engineering Works. 

The high pressure cylinder of the engine was fur- 
nished with double beat poppet valves and the low pres- 
sure cylinder with Corliss valves. The inlet and exhaust 
valves of each cylinder were operated by separate eccen- 
tries. The inlet valves were closed by vacuum dash pots 
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superheater to the bottom of the lowermost set of coils 
of the superheater, and thus, when only partly heated, 
was made to pass through the coils which were nearest 
the fire. This prevented the overheating of the lower- 
most coils of the superheater, which would have taken 
place had the steam been made to pass downward all’ 
the way through the superheater so as to bring the hot- 
test steam near the fire. From the lowermost set of coils 
the steam passed upward and back and forth through 
the coils until it was finally led off from a header directly 
below the top set of coils and conveyed to the engine. 
Steam to drive the vacuum pump and for other purposes 
in the mill was furnished by a separate boiler. 

The principal dimensions of the engine, measured 
when hot, were: 


Inches. 
no Bi DCP eee 16.07 and 28.03 
Length of stroke 42 


Diameter of piston rods........................3.00 and 3.50 


SS 


Table I.—Average Data and Results of Engine Tests. 


Condition of steam—sunerheated or saturated 
Length of tests in hours 
Water fed to boiler in pounds per hour, corrected for leakage 


AVERAGE 


Steam at boiler in pounds per square inch 

Steam near throttle in pounds per square inch 

Steam in receiver in pounds per square inch 

Vacuum near engine in inches of mercury 

Vacuum at condenser in inches of mercury 

Barometric pressure in inches of mercury 
TEMPERATURE OF 

Leaving the superheater 

At the engine throttle 

Entering the high pressure cylinder 

Leaving the high pressure cylinder 

Entering the low pressure cylinder 

Leaving the low pressure cylinder 


AMOUNT STEAM 


Leaving the superheater 

At the engine throttle 

Entering the high pressure cylinder 
Leaving the high pressure cylinder 
Entering the low pressure cylinder 


Revolutions per minute 
Indicated horse-power developed by the engine 


Water consumption in pounds per hour per indicated horse-power 


STEAM 


WAS SUPERHEATED IN 


Sup. Sup. 
6.033 
4,018 


PRESSURE. 


147.9 
142.4 
17.6 
25.82 
26.79 
30.16 29.80 
IN DEGREES FAHRENHBIT. 


766.4 808 
713.7 736.3 
634.4 658.6 
346.5 331.5 
408 395.9 
135.1 128.2 
FAHRENHEIT. 
402.4 
352.5 374.5 
273.2 296.8 
84.7 77 
146.2 141.4 


DEGREES 
443.4 


102.34 
420.4 


9.56 


406.7 
13.84 


Maximum temperature to which the feed water could be heated by the exhaust 


of the engine* 


125.1 148.4 


Heat consumption in British thermal units per minute, corresponding to the heat 
in steam at the throttle valve, and the maximum temperature of feed water— 


Standard of the Civil Engineers of Great Britain 


203. 248.2 


Heat imparted to the boiler and the superheater in British thermal units per 


pound of dry coal 


9,947 


Coal per hour per horse-power on basis of the heat consumption recommended as 


a standard by the Civil Engineers of Great Britain. 


In this the loss due to 


radiation of the steam pipe from the boiler to the engine is not charged against 
the engine, and it is credited with the maximum temperature at which it can 


return the feed water to the boiler 


Actual water evaporated ard superheated per pound of dry coal in test made 


June 
Actual coal burned per hour per indicated horse-power 


| eee seer repr res ye Ss uy ye a he 


*In the fourth test, which was made with saturated steam, allowance is made for the heating effect of drip water drawn 


from the receiver, which amounted to 280 pounds per hour. 


Nene ee ee ere ene ees 
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and the exhaust by a positive motion.’ A portion of the 
highly superheated steam furnished to the engine passed 
through a coil in the receiver between the high and’ the 
low pressure cylinders. There was a by-pass valve op- 
erated by the governor which regulated the amount of 
steam passing through the coil, a greater amount being 
made to pass through when the engine was heavily loaded 
than when it was lightly loaded. There were no steam 
jackets. The exhausc steam passed from the engine to 
a Worthington jet condenser cqnnected with a Worthing- 
ton vacuum pump. 

The steam used by the engine was furnished by an 
Edge Moor water tube boiler. From the boiler it passed 
to the top of the Schmidt superheater, which was set up 
at the side of the boiler. ‘The saturated steam entering 
the superheater came in contact with. the coldest gases 
as they left the superheater. From the: upper coilse the 
steam passed downward through a pipe outside of the 





* Abstracts from a paper read before the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, New York, December, 1903. 

+ Professor of Experimental Mechanics and Engineering 
Physics, Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 


The average clearance volumes computed from meas- 
urements made on the engine and from the working 
drawings were 4.1 per cent. for the high pressure eylin- 
der and 5.8 per cent. for the low pressure cylinder. 

After the tests with superheated steam were com- 
pleted a test was made with saturated steam. The prin- 
cipal results of the tests are given in detail in Table I. 
From this it may ‘be seen that the water consumption 
per hour per indicated horse-power with superheated 
steam was 9.76 pounds at 474.5 horse-power, 9.56 pounds 
at 420.4 horse-power, and 9.70 pounds at 276.8 horse- 
power. The pressure of the steam at the engine throttle 
was slightly over 140 pounds per square inch, and the 
superheating from about 350 to 400 degrees F. The vacu- 
um measured near the engine ranged from about 25 to 
26 inches of mercury. The heat consumption per minute 
per indicated horse-power, according to the standard 
recommended by the Civil Engineers of Great Britain, 
where the engine is charged with the heat in the steam 
at the throttle valve, and is credited with returning the 
feed water to the boiler at the maximum possible tem- 
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perature that could be obtained by a feed water heater 
in the exhaust pipe, was 205.0 British thermal units at 
474.5 horse-power, 203.7 British thermal units at 420.4 
horse-power, and 208.8 British thermal units at 276.8 
horse-power. 

With saturated steam the water consumption was 
13.84 pounds per hour per horse-power at 406.7 horse- 
power, and the heat consumption 248.2 British thermal 
units per minute per indicated horse-power. In this test 
the vacuum was poorer than in any of the others, being 
24.5 inches. lt must also be borne in mind that the en- 
gine was built for superheated steam, and the cylinder 
ratio was not what would be used for saturated steam. 
In computing the heat consumption for this test an al- 
lowance is made for the drip from the high pressure 
steam main at the coil in the receiver. This drip 
amounted to 280 pounds per hour over what could be 
accounted for by the radiation of the steam main from 
the boiler to the engine. This amount of the high pres- 
sure steam was, therefore, condensed in the receiver coil, 
and imparted heat to the receiver in the same way as an 
ordinary steam jacket. 

Tests were made to determine the economy of the 
boiler and of the superheater. The coal used was run of 
mine, Georges Creek, Cumberland. ‘the equivalent evapo- 
ration from and at 212 degrees F. per pound of dry coal 
for the boiler alone was 10.30 pounds; for the superheater 
it was 8.97 pounds, and for the boiler and superheater 
combined it was 10.07 pounds. The heat of combustion 
of the coal, determined by means of a Mahler bomb 
calorimeter, was 14,060 British thermal units per pound. 
The efficiency of the boiler based on the heat’of the coal 
was 70.7 per cent., of the superheater 61.6 per cent., and 
of the combined boiler and superheater 69.2 per cent. 

The coal consumption may be obtained directly from 
the heat consumption of the engine already given by 
multiplying by 60 and dividing by 9725 for the super- 
heated steam tests and by 9947 for the test with satu- 
rated steam, 9725 being the heat imparted to the boiler 
and the superheater in British thermal units per pound 
of coal burned in the tests with superheated steam, 9947 
that imparted to the boiler in the test with saturated 
steam. When computed in this way any loss of ‘heat by 
radiation in the pipe leading from the boiler to the en- 
gine is eliminated, which is a necessary condition in the 
present case, as the pipe is exceptionally long. On_ this 
basis the coal consumption per hour per indicated horse- 
power for superheated steam was 1.265 pounds at 475.5 
horse-power, 1.257 pounds at 420.4 horse-power, and’ 1:288 
pounds at 276.8 horse-power. For the test with saturated 
steam the coal consumption was 1.497 pounds per hour 
at 406.7 horse-power. In the figures just given for the 
coal consumption the coal used to drive the independent 
vacuum pump is riot inchided. The figures, therefore, 
represent what would have been obtained per indicated 
horse-power if the engine had driven the vacuum pump. 

The coal consumption forms a more accurate basis 
for comparing the efficiencies of engines using saturated 
and superheated steam than the heat consumption, be- 
eause when the coal consumption is obtained it allows 
for any difference in the economy of the combined boiler 
and superheater from that of an ordinary boiler. In the 
present tests this difference amounted to 1.5 per cent. 
in 70, or about 2 per cent., and if compared on the heat 
unit basis the difference in favor of the superheated 
steam tests would be too great by this amount. 

In the test with saturated steam the coal consumption 
was about 19 per cent. greater than that obtained at the 
same power with superheated steam. This does not form 
a proper basis of comparison, however, for the two rea- 
sons already stated, which are that the engine was not 
built for saturated steam and that the vacuum in the 
test was not as high as it should have been. An engine 
of the same general type built for saturated steam, but 
of about twice the power, was tested by the writer, and 
the results were embodied in a paper presented by him 
at the Saratoga meeting. The most economical heat con- 
sumption obtained was 222.7 British thermal units per 
minute per horse-power. The vacuum in this case was 
exceptionally high, being over 28 inches. If the vacuum 


had been about 26 inches, as in the present tests, it is 
probable that the heat consumption would have been 
about 230 British thermal units per minute per indicated 
horse-power, and the coal consumption on the basis al- 
ready given 1.42 pounds per hour per horse-power. As 
the minimum coal consumption with superheated steam 
was 1.257 pounds per hour per horse-power there is a 
gain in favor of using superheated steam of 0.163 pound 
per hour per horse-power. or the larger steam engine 
using saturated steam is about 13 per cent. less econom- 
ical than the smaller one using superheated steam. 

Table II gives the average data and results of the 
superheater tests, stating the combined economy of the 
boiler and superheater. 


Table II. {verage Data and Results of Superheater Test. 


Heating surface in square feet............... 642 
Grate surface in square feet................. + 
Duration of tent fm MOGs <<.cscccicdcceddcvdcc 14 
Pressure of steam furnished to superheater in 

pounds per square inch above the atmosphere 147.4 


TEMPERATURES IN DEGREES FAMRENHEIT. 


Steam entering the superheater.............. 365.6 
Steam leaving the superheater............... 899.1 
Amount steam was superheated.............. 445.5 
TOTAL QUANTITIES. 

Steam passing through the superheater’ in 

IE sna s'n.< Wee AONE Kak ee nate vss «sc é 58,025 
Heat imparted to the steam in British thermal 

WRIED nc 6s oc eee eae aas WIE UeWet cted e oce 12,352,000 
Total moist coal fired in pounds.............. 1,473 
Total dry coal consumed in pounds........... 1,426 


Coal burned per square foot of grate surface per 
OI, ler ee ee ea 25.5 
Heat imparted to the steam in the superheater 
per pound of coal burned in British thermal 


WE Wie hipi ye enteke BGs wdbines 6.4 0c¥c'ueeeees 8,662 
Equivalent evaporation from and at 212 degrees 

F. per pound of dry coal................... 8.97 
Heat of combustion of the dry coal in British 

thermal ynits per pound................... 14,060 
Dfficiency of the superheater based on the heat 

of combustion of the coa] in per cent..... 61.6 


COMBINED ECONOMY OF THE BOILER AND SUPERHEATER. 


Actua] evaporation of the boiler per pound of 
See Oe ED. «as ober keels @abane.< 8.586 
Coal’ ‘burned in superheater, in pounds, per 


pound of steam: passing through it........ 0.02458 
Coal burned in superheater, in pounds, per 

pound of coal burned at boiler............ 0.211 
Actual evaporation of the combined boiler and 

I od nein AP aus chak > asada cate oes 7.090 
Factor of evaporation of the combined boiler 

and ‘superhenter. .......0.0c008 bi ad cle aa ds 1.421 
Equivalent evaporation, in pounds, per pound of 

dry coal, from and at 212 degrees F., for the 

combined boiler and superheater............ 10.07 
Efficiency of the combined boiler and superheat- 

er based on the heat of combustion of the coal 69.2 

olin iaianinidil 


In order to produce an apparently solid image of such 
an object as a broken bone or a foreign substance im- 
bedded in the flesh, without the aid of X-ray photography, 
M. Guilloz, a French physicist, causes the tube produc- 
ing the rays to oscillate by means of a cam revolving 
300 times a minute. The cam is so cut that the time 
taken in moving it from one position of ‘est to the other 
is about one-tenth of the period of revolution. Two 
radiographic images of the same object, as seen from dif- 
ferent points, are thus formed on the viewing screen, 
and by means of shutters, electromagnetically controlled 
by the oscillating apparatus, the right eye sees one image 
and the left eye the other, vision being shut off while 
the tube is changing its position. The result is that the 
combined image stands out like a solid reproduction of 
the object. 





The Rhenish-Westphalian Electricity Works, at Es- 
sen, have ordered from the Brown-Boveri Company of 
Mannheim a steam turbine to furnish power for operat- 
ing two electrical generators developing current at re- 
spectively 1600 and 5000 volts. The two generators will 
require about 10,000 horse-power. The whole apparatus 
occupies a space less than 9 feet in hight, 9 feet in width 
and about 60 feet in length. The 10,000 horse-power tur- 
bine has a length of only 21 feet. 
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Whiting Punching and Coping Machine. 


A machine designed to punch and cope practically 
all structural shapes rolled at the present time is shown 
in the engravings. The main frame or body is a single 
iron casting in box section, made extra heavy and with 
its sides stiffened by means of heavy interior ribs. The 
driving and gearing mechanism is also proportioned 
for great strength and rigidity. The teeth of the operat- 
ing clutch are faced with tool steel renewable plates. The 
crankshaft is forged from an open hearth steel billet. 
The sliding head is made extra long and wide, so as to 
withstand satisfactorily the excessive stresses due to 
overhanging work, and is fitted with a bronze gib for 
taking up such wear as may occur in time. As shown in 
the smaller illustration, the frame is strengthened by a 
very heavy central rib extending below the floor line and 
continuing the outer curve of the frame around under 
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Fig. 1 shows the machine fitted with tools for coping 
large I-beams, and a section of 24-inch beam is repre- 
sented as being operated upon. Coping tools for the 
machine are regularly made to suit I-beams and chan- 
nels from 6 to 24 inches inclusive, necessitating the use 
of two sizes of lower jaw blocks, in order to give proper 
clearance for 6-inch beams, and to maintain proper 
strength under the knives for coping 24-inch 100-pound 
beams. The arrangement of the knives and the manner 
of their adjustment have been devised with a view to sim- 
plifying the construction in such a way as to render it 
possible to keep the knives sharp and in good condition 
at less expense and with less trouble than are commonly 
required. Both the blocks and the knives of different 
sizes and forms are, of course, freely interchangeable. 

The arrangement of the machine for punching flanges 
of I-beams or channels is illustrated in Fig. 2. Flange 
punching tools of the type here shown are provided for 





Fig. 1.--Coping a 24-Inch I-Beam.—Method of Mounting the Motor. 


the lower jaw. As plainly shown, the lower jaw is ar- 
ranged with a very large opening, made deep enough and 
wide enough to allow the passage of a 24-inch I-beam. 
‘The form is also such as to provide for the usual work- 
ing of various standard structural shapes with the tools 
furnished with the machine. 

While the makers do not advocate the general prac- 
tice of using a machine fitted with a multiplicity of tools 
and designed to accommodate an excessively wide range of 
work, yet it often occurs that firms requiring occasion- 
ally a machine for handling the largest shapes have not 
sufficient work of this nature to warrant the installation 
of a special machine. The machine under consideration 
has, therefore, been brought forth with a view to placing 
within the reach of such firms a machine which, while 
probably most useful and most used on the smaller sizes 
of structural shapes, is yet available for occasional use 
in punching and coping the heaviest work which is likely 
to be undertaken. This field of usefulness was taken 
into consideration not alone in the construction of the 
machine itself, but also in the design of the tools. 


WHITING PUNCHING AND COPING MACHINE. 


piercing holes either two at.one time or singly, as may 
be desired, while the coping blocks are provided in two 
sets to accommodate the extreme range of the machine’s 
capacity. As already noted, the blocks for punching are 
made double ended, as shown in Fig. 2, the 6-inch beams 
or channels fitting one end of the blocks, as illustrated, 
while the larger sizes up to and including 24 inches are 
accommodated by reversing the blocks on the lower jaw 
of the machine. These blocks are fitted with dies held in 
tool steel holders and having beveled upper faces, so as 
to conform to the 1 in 6 standard taper of I-beam and 
channel flanges. Adjustment is provided so that the 
blocks may be spaced at different distances apart to suit 
the several web thicknesses, not only of various depths 
of rolled shapes, but also of all weights of each depth. 
It is stated that any class of flanged work may be 
punched by these tools, provided the leg does not exceed 
24 inches in depth. Angles and Z-bars may also readily 
be punched in either leg. Web punching tools are also 
furnished, suitable for piercing not only the webs of 
beams and channels, but also for punching plates, angles 
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and Z-bars. The punch and die holders are made from 
forged tool steel and are adjustable throughout a wide 
range of center to center distances. This range is from 
a minimum of 2 inches to a maximum of 20 inches. The 
die holders are of tool steel, as already mentioned, and 
are made of extra hight, so as to allow punching of the 
angles in either leg without necessity for turning around. 
This same feature applies to Z-bars as well. 

Washer punching tools are furnished when desired 
for making filler washers, one at each stroke of the ma- 
chine, from strips or from scrap plate. The inner and 
outer punches for this work are set tandem, and the 
larger punch has a taper tit of hardened tool steel for 
centering the large hole with the small one. Punch and 
die holders in this case also are made of tool steel and 
all parts are designed to be amply heavy for the work 
required. 

The adaptation of this machine to the work already 
outlined is held to warrant the claims of the makers that 
the whole range of structural work is practically cov- 
ered with this one machine. Of course any of the par- 
ticular tools enumerated may be dispensed with if de- 





Fig. 2.—Punching the Flanges of a 6-Inch I-Beam. 


WHITING PUNCHING AND COPING MACHINE. 


sired, and the machine used as a plain coper or punch. 
The makers are the George Whiting Company, Chicago, 
Ill. 

—___-o—____ 


Recent Developments in the English Pig Iron 
Trade. 


The London Economist of December 5 prints the fol- 
lowing article relative to recent developments in the Eng- 
lish pig iron trade: 

Prices on the pig iron warrant market this week have 
not only touched the lowest point of the year, but also the 
lowest point registered since 1898, when, however, the 
conditions and influences which work in an adverse way 
on operations were very much worse than they are to- 
day. The sagging movement, which, for the time being, 
it is. hoped in many quarters may have culminated, has 
been in progress for close on three months ; but it is in the 
past few weeks that the pace has been rapid, and its 
course brought sharply home to the notice of speculators. 
In the opening days of September, Cleveland warrant 
iron was fetching 47 shillings, cash, and Scotch close upon 
52 shillings; on Thursday afternoon, the former was no 
better than 41 shillings 4% pence, cash, sellers, and the 
latter than 48 shillings 6 pence, losses respectively of 5 
shillings 7% pence and 3 shillings 6 pence a ton. Nowa- 
days, there is hardly ever a transaction in Scotch, for 
dealing in which the market was at first instituted, and 


the movements in which for years constituted the price 
barometer of the iron trade of the world. All that is 
changed, for the specific reason that there are no war- 
rants to gamble with, and the one time premier article 
rises and falls automatically, in sympathy with the 
changes in the Middlesbrough product. Owing to the 
general shortness of warrants, and the fear of a “ cor- 
ner,” which has been always present, and is still possi- 
ble, dealers have been treating cash business very tender- 
ly for some time back, with three months ago one or two 
brokers offered, and parted with, a very large. quantity of 
iron—many thousands of tons—for the quarter’s delivery 
at from 6 to 10 shillings a ton below the then current 
cash quotation. At the time, the proceeding was looked 
upon as very risky, despite the signs of declining legiti- 
mate trade. But it has proved the most successful move of 
the year, the outcome of rare tactics on the part of those 
concerned. It is an open secret now that the selling was 
largely on behalf of long headed Middlesbrough mak- 
ers, who hid their hands by putting their transactions 
through the recognized bears in the “ring.” In no other 
way could the thing have been done, or buyers been found 
for the amounts that were planted. Three months ahead 
seemed a long time, with the chance, which buoyed up 
purchasers, of a squeeze in the interval, but the period 
of delivery has come, the expected relief is unrealized, and 
the bulls are 4 shillings or more a ton out of pocket. As 
the situation in the past week began to be fully realized, 
and the buyers, who did not wish to take delivery, en- 
deavored to get out, Cleveland dropped in a couple of 
days fully 1 shilling 6 pence a ton, and would have lost 
even more had the original sellers not taken their iron, 
or part of it, back. They did so, it may be said, on their 
own terms, showing no anxiety, and easily picking up 
from 20,000 to 30,000 tons, which, on the low average of 
only 3 shillings a ton, means a handsome profit. Besides, 
some heavy long accounts were, it is understood, ad- 
justed privately; that fact weighed heavily with dealers 
on Thursday, when many London selling orders (clear- 
ing out) ‘were in evidence. It need hardly be said that 
a like operation will not easily be repeated. There have 
been attempts in the last few:days to place more three- 
months iron at down to 41 shillings 7 pence, but buyers 
are shy, and, after the sharp experience they have just 
had, are likely to remain so. It follows that makers are 
left with the iron, of course, on easier conditions than 
were previously possible, still the invisible stocks will to 
an extent be increased. Public stocks are light—more 
so than they have probably ever been since statistics be- 
gan to be recorded. But uncertainty exists as to what 
Cleveland makers have in their yards—a few years ago 
they ceased issuing official returns—and, after what has 
just occurred, doubt on the matter will have something 
more to feed upon. Recently, to the surprise of every one 
in the trade, some English makers of hematite proved 
to have unwieldy stocks in their possession, and they 
were obliged to shut down. That is not likely to arise in 
the case of Cleveland iron, but operators are concerned 
as to the real position, and with home demand on the 
wane and foreign shipments falling away seriously, they 
are sure to give the market a wider berth than usual. To 
make matters worse, arrangements have this week been 
concluded for resuming the import of Canadian iron from 
Cape Breton to the Clyde. These were suspended during 
the late boom in the United States, but now that that 
door has been closed, the Dominion producers have again 
turned to what seems their only open port. In 1901 Cxn- 
ada sent 53,000 tons.of iron to this side of the water, the 
whole of it being landed in the Clyde, and in the early 
part of last year they shipped, on old contracts, 50,500 
tons (46,000 tons to the Clyde). From now onward, it is 
admitted that the shipments will be regular, for the mak- 
ers get a bounty of over $2 a ton on all they export; and 
as the bounty declines year by year, it is to their inter- 
est to force the pace and dump as much as possible. 
How does the new Imperial fiscal policy stand to this 
proposition? The Canadian iron will enter into direct 
competition with Cleveland, of which large quantities are 
now sent into Scotland, and is lower in price, the lowness 
being regulated by the exigencies of the home sellers. The 
cargo now being shipped is of several thousand tons. 
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The Philadelphia Machinery Market 
in 1908. 


Conditions in nearly all branches of the Philadelphia 
Machinery Market during 1908 have varied greatly. From 
almost unprecedented activity during the early months 
of the year, to extreme dullness during the last half, and 
particularly the last few months, is a change which was 
searcely anticipated. 

Manufacturers entered the year in most cases, with 
order books comfortably filled and new business coming 
in freely. Builders of large and heavy special machin- 
ery, engines, cranes, &c., were taking orders subject to 
long time delivery, some being covered for their output 
for six months ahead, others had from four to eight 
months’ work ahead, and delays in delivery were the 
rule rather than the exception. 

But as the year advanced conditions changed; in the 
mid year it was evident that we had not only reached 
the hight of prosperity, moved along on the top of the 
wave, but were started down the decline. 

The demand became weaker and weaker, and the past 
few months have found machinery requirements few and 
far between. Even with the prosperous conditions of 
the first half of the year, machinery and tool builders did 
not have all plain sailing. The aftermath of the great 
anthracite coal miners’ strike was being felt. Anthra- 
cite coal was still scarce, coke, even of inferior quality 
difficult to obtain, and pig iron and other raw materials 
equally scarce and high in price. Frequently from the 
lack of one or the other raw material, and sometimes 
both, manufacturers were compelled to temporarily close 
their plants until supplies could be obtained. More or 
less trouble was also experienced with labor,.and diffi- 
culties and delays were as frequent and of greater im- 
portance from disturbances outside the trade than from 
those within. Labor difficulties in the building trades. in- 
fluenced trade conditions to a very marked extent, and 
are frequently quoted as being a prime factor in the be- 
ginning of the end our prosperous conditions. Since the 
middle of the year practically nothing has been done in 
building and improvements to plants, except in cases of 
urgent necessity. Some of the plants find that the large 
increase in facilities under existing conditions is some- 
what of a detriment, capacities in some cases were in- 
creased 100 per cent. and more, and heavy expenses added 
therefore to fixed charges. This was all well enough 
under circumstances governing business during 1902, but 
it makes a heavy burden to carry in times when condi- 
tions are not the brightest. 

One of the principal reasons offered for the present 
decline is the excessive productive capacity of many 
plants. While these plants were building, and extensive 
additions being made to others, manufacturers of tools, 
machinery and other equipment were being rushed to 
furnish the necessary requirements for these undertak- 
ings. When this work was. all completed, not only was 
the prospect of new business from the same source re- 
mote, the plants having been equipped with the latest 
and most modern machinery, but a new producer was in 
the field and was grasping for business, and, while the 
purchasiig power at this time is the greatest in the 
history of the country, the requirements and needs for 
practical business are fewer. Buyers, therefore, think 
more than once before placing an order, and the purchase 
of this or that tool is more frequently deferred than 
covered. The condition is not confined alone to. ma- 
chinery trades, but is prominent also in those allied to 
them. Pig iron production has been largely decreased ; 
steel mills have been working on largely reduced ton- 
nages; rolling mills have temporarily closed down; re- 
duction in the wages paid labor have been made_in some 
lines and will be extended to others after January 1. 

Inquiries for new machinery and tools have during the 
last half of the year been misleading. Some manufactprers 
have been in receipt of a large number covering .various 
lines of tools, but, after quotations are made, the business 
is usually held up. There has probably been a strong 
tendency to feel the market, and defer actual business 


until 1904. 
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Export Trade, 

The past year has been without developments worthy 
of note in the export machinery trade. In the early part 
of the year manufacturers were not particularly inter- 
ested in this trade, the domestic business giving them as 
much work as they were able to handle at that time. 
What foreign business came in was of the class on which 
trade had long been established, and which was without 
extensive competition with foreign goods, and even this 
at times was weak. 

When, however, the domestic demand began to fall 
off, more aggressive means were adopted by manufac- 
turers to get some of the foreign business, Conditions 
abroad, however, during the past year have not been 
conducive to extensive purchases of machinery and tools, 
and particularly at the prices of to-day, and the results 
in this direction» have been anything but satisfactory. 
There is scarcely. any doubt but that in order to make 
our machinery and tools attractive to the foreign buyer 
prices must be worked to a lower level than is being 
maintained to-day. Under existing conditions it is hardly 
probable therefore that any general resumption of the 
foreign trade which we had will be realized at an early 
date. A few exceptions may, however, be noted, in the 
line of pneumatic tools, the introduction of which has 
forged steadily ahead in a number of foreign countries. 
Molding machines have also made considerable forward 
movement in the export trade. This branch of trade had 
in the last few years taiten off materially, but has been 
regained, during the past year, and bids fair to assume 
larger Proportions during 1904. 

The Machine Tool Trade. 

As in other, lines in the machinery trade, that of ma- 
chine tools has. fallen: from extremely active conditions 
at the beginning,of the year to those of extreme dullness 
during the latter part....Manufacturers of all lines have 
felt the decline in business to a greater or less extent. 
The large extensions of various new. plants kept the trade 
active during the early half of the year, but as this field 
became supplied, the demand began to lull, and since the 
middle of the year builders of machine tools have experi- 
enced a gradual falling off in business. Those building 
large and heavy special tools have had a more active year 
than those making the medium and smaller size standard 
tools. Locomotive builders have had a better year as far 
as production is concerned than ever before, but they are 
the exception to the rule. Difliculties regarding supplies 
of raw materials were experienced in the early half of the 
year, interfering with deliveries of machine tools to a con- 
siderable extent, but as supplies became better the de- 
mand appeared to weaken, and no difficulty was experi- 
enced in making deliveries during the latter months of the 
year. The falling off in demand has resulted in some 
cases in the temporary closing down of some of the plants 
and the reduction of working hours at others, and some 
have found it necessary to lay off for a time some of their 
employees ; the opinion being that it was more advisable 
to curtail production than to accumulate stock, but in- 
some instances manufacturers were glad of the opportun- 
ity to make up a stock of various tools, their supplies hav- 
ing been depleted for a long time. 


Engines, Boilers and Smaller Tools. 

The years business in these branches of the trade have 
followed generally those of the other lines, being more 
active early in the year and declining as the year ad- 
vanced. Engines and boilers had a very fair business 
throughout the first three-quarters of 1903. The manu- 
facturers of the smaller standard tools have at times prob- 
ably not had as extensive orders ahead, as did the manu- 
facturers of the larger tools, but until late in the fall a 
fairly good business was done, a large part being for ad- 
ditions and replacement of tools in working plants. 
Prompt deliveries have generally been made in these tools 
throughout the year, more particularly during the latter 
half. 

Shipbuilding. 


The various local and nearby shipyards have nearly 
all experienced a decline in business during the past year. 
The demand for merchant vessels appears to have fallen 
off to a considerable extent, but the year’s total at some 
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of the yards has been improved by the receipt of several 
large Government contracts for battle ships and crusiers, 
as well as other Government vessels. A number of vessels 
have been launched during 1903 and nearly all the yards 
have a number of vessels in course of construction. While 
the outlook for immediate new business is not very 
encouraging, there is sufficient work in hand to keep the 
yards in active operation for some time to come. 
Improvements to Plants. 

While the improvements to the various manufacturing 
plants during 1903 have not been as extensive as those 
of the previous year, some large additions and new plants 
have been erected. Several of these, however, were car- 
ried over from 1902, and others began building during 
the first half of 1903. With the declining demand for 
machine tools and other equipment, manufacturers in 
these lines found further expansion unnecessary. Some 
of the plants now under construction will not make their 
further requirements known until this year, while others 
have already placed their contracts. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Company have expended 
during 1903 large sums for additional terminal facilities 
in this city and nearby points. At Shellpot, near Wil- 
mington, Del., they have completed the erection of ex- 
tensive new repair shops, which are now being equipped, 
and the removal from their old Wilmington shops has 
been completed. 

The Midvale Steel Works, which recently obtained an 
order for 6180 tons of armor plate for the United States 
Government, will make extensive improvements to their 
plant in order to manufacture this material, and a con- 
tract for a large addition to their forge shop has already 
been given out. 

The Baldwin Locomotive Works, while not starting 
new additions during 1903, have completed several which 
were contemplated and under way from the previous 
year. The added facilities-have greatly increased the 
capacity of this plant for building locomotives. From 
a yearly production of 901 engines in 1899 their capacity 
increased to 1530 in 1902, and was further increased to 
2010 during 1908—a gain of practically 24 per cent. over 
1902 and 128 per cent. over the production of 1899. The 
capacity of the plant under present conditions can read- 
ily be estimated at 170 engines per month. 

Edwin Harrington & Son Company, Incorporated, are 
building an extensive plant for the construction of ma- 
chinery and tools. The building for this purpose is now 
practically completed and it is expected that the installa- 
tion of machinery will begin at an early date. 

The Alan Wood Iron & Steel Company have built an 
extensive plant near Philadelphia for the manufacture of 
steel billets, bars, sheets and plates. This plant, it is 
said, is one of the most modern steel plants in the United 
States. Rumors are also afloat as to the building of 
several extensive plants both for the manufacture of 
materials entering into the construction of machinery as 
well as machinery itself, but owing to the general un- 
settled condition of affairs not much dependence is being 
placed in these at this time. 


Iron and Steel Foundries. 


Iron and steel foundries have been generally busy 
throughout the year. While there has been a falling off 
in demand during the past few months, a considerable 
amount of work is on hand, and will no doubt furnish 
employment for some time ahead. Improvements to gray 
iron foundries have not been so extensive during the 
past year, the new plants of Williamson Bros. Company, 
consisting of two foundries—one 53 x 210, the other 55 x 
175 feet—being probably the most important. The con- 
tinued and increasing demand for steel castings has pre- 
sented opportunities for new plants for this class of 
work, and in this territory we note three in varying 
stages of erection. The Brylgon Steel Casting Company, 
new of Reading, Pa., are building a large new plant at 
New Castle, Del., as are also the Baldt Steel Casting Com- 
pany, a new concern. A plant is also to be built at Ches- 
ter, Pa., by the Delaware River Steel Casting Company. 


Prices. 
Prices have varied to some extent during 1903. Ad- 
vances on the general line of standard tools were made 
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early in the year, when fuel and other raw materials 
were scarce and high in price, and buyers were mostly 
willing to pay a premium for prompt delivery on orders. 
Wages were in instances increased, and everything which 
entered into the construction of tools and machinery was . 
at a high cost, and advances in prices of tools, &c., were 
thought to be justified under the existing conditions. 
Since the decline in demand, circumstances governing 

the building of machinery have varied but little; raw ma- 
terials, pig iron and fuel have declined, but labor costs and 
fixed charges have remained the there- 
fore, have been fairly well maintained, and while some 
cutting of price has been done, but little change in list 
prices is noted, and it is said that to-day’s figures will 
be maintained for the year. Whether this can be done 
in the face of probable lowering of cost of labor and raw 
is a 


same. Prices, 


materials and the probable accumulation of stocks 
question on which opinions differ. 


Outlook for 1904. 


Chere is considerable difference of opinion as to the 
probable business for 1904. 
for machinery and tools during the past month or two is 
taken by many to mean that business in good volume will 
surely be placed early in the year. Very few plants have 
any extensive work ahead, a few have sufficient orders on 
their books to keep them going for several months, but 
confidence in the coming year’s trade is not particularly 
strong. 

Presidential years, as a rule, “off years,” and 
many purchasers are unwilling to make heavy expen- 
ditures for new equipment until after the national elec- 
tion. Nevertheless, some business will certainly develop, 
machines and tools wear out and have to be replaced, and 
improvements are being made in tools in different classes, 
which are more advantageous in every way than many of 
those in use at the present time, and the new plants and 
additions already under way will require considerable 
machinery of various classes. The railroads will no doubt 
come in with their regular requirements for the year, 
while business if not sufficiently large at home must be 
developed in other territories. Generally speaking, 1904 
is looked upon by many as a year in which a good aver- 
age business will develop, not of the class with which we 
have had experience in the past few years, but good, solid 
conservative business, and enough of it to go comfortably 
around. 


The postponement of orders 


are 


There are upward of 100,000,000 cotton spindles in the 
world, .and three-fourths of all the material used by 
them comes from the cotton fields of the South; but that 
section, with all its recent progress, has only 8,000,000 
spindles. The entire country has only about 22,000,000. 
We are still shipping to Europe over 60 per cent. of our 
raw cotton every year; but would be aghast at the idea 
of exporting dur iron ore, instead of turning it into the 
finished product here, where it is obtained. The South 
is now producing about 10,500,000 bales per year, with a 
total value of perhaps $550,000,000. 

A steam locomotive recently completed in Diisseldorf, 
Germany, for use in factories which handle high ex- 
plosives in bulk, carries no fire with it. On the contrary, 
the steam is generated outside, and the boiler of the 
locomotive charged with it, the operation requiring about 
half an hour. It is then able to operate for several hours, 
after which the recharging occupies about 15 minutes. 
The operation is so simple that unskilled workmen are 
placed in charge. It is said to be only about one-half as 
expensive in operation as the ordinary locomotive. 


Californian redwood has been found exceedingly use- 
ful in the construction of the big pipes used for the con- — 
veyance of water to many of the electric power houses 
in the northern part of the State. These pipes are built 
up and banded. They cost less than metal pipes and are 
more durable. The redwood will outlive all other woods 
when kept constantly moist. Moreover, it burns much 
more slowly than any other kind of timber used for 
building purposes, as it contains no inflammable oil or 
resin. 
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Rapid Machining of Crank Shafts. 


Advanced Methods Employed at the Eddystone Works of the Tindel-Morris Company. 


I.*—ROUGHING OPERATIONS. 


There is a growing inclination among engine builders 
and users of crank shafts in general to abandon the old 
time custom of buying rough forgings and to ask the 
forges to furnish the crank shafts in their finished state. 
In some cases the issue is met half way, and the forges 
quote on what they name “ roughed” shafts, which are 
machined to within 1% inch or less of the finished dimen- 
sions 

This phase of this particular class of trade has in- 
duced the operators of forges to expend considerable ef- 


essential factor, and after the shafts are laid out and the 
various centers accurately determined the superfluous 
metal is removed in remarkably short time. 

When a crank shaft forging is brought from the ham- 
mer it is taken to a long, low iron table, the top of which 
is a perfectly level horizontal plane of one piece. Here 
the forging is leveled up and laid out according to cen- 
ters. A centering machine is then employed in drilling 
the center marks, and the piece is ready to be taken 
through its various stages toward completion. 
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Fig. 1.—Double Head Milling Machine.—The Forging in Position on the Machine. 


RAPID MACHINING 


fort and ingenuity in devising special equipment for the 
purpose of machining their forgings at as low a cost and 
in as rapid a manner as possible. 

As there is an especially tenacious scale on the rough 
forgings and as the prime object is the removing of it 
with rapidity, the high duty tool steels are employed very 
extensively in this work. 

The Tindel-Morris Company, who operate the Frank- 
ford Steel & Foundry Works and the Eddystone Engineer- 
ing Works of Ellwood City and Bddystone, Pa., have 
* dipped into this subject rather deeply, and as a result 
have at their Eddystone’ works a plant excellently 
equipped for the roughing and finishing of crank shafts 
according to most approved methods. ‘ 

For the roughing operations four types of special 
machines are employed. In this work speed is the most 


*In a future issue we shall present an article on the finish- 
ing operation, describing a special machine designed by Mr. Tin- 
del for this purpose. 


OF CRANK SHAFTS. 


In this article it is intended to dwell only upon the 
roughing operations or the means of producing a crank 
shaft within % inch or less of its finished state. With 
the special equipment employed at the Eddystone works 
of the Tindel-Morris Company it has been found more 
economical to machine the superfluous metal off than to 
take the time required in forging very close to finished 
size. A rather considerable amount of metal is therefore 
allowed to remain on the rough forging purposely for the 
machines to remove. 

These machines are four in number, and we illus- 
trate them in their regular rotation of successive opera 
tions on the work. 

For the purpose of establishing uniformity of condi- 
tions in the comparisons as to the length of time required 
in the several operations, we shall take one type and 
size of crank shaft and our references will deal with this 
throughout this article. This will be a single throw 
crank, 8-inch centers. 
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When the forging has been properly laid out with the 
centers marked, &c., it is picked up by the traveling crane 
and placed on a double head milling machine, the first of 
the five special machines. As will be seen in Fig. 1, the 
forging is held by means of a pair of centers on the ends. 
In order to prevent its rotation the forging is securely 
clamped in the center. The milling heads are then ad- 
justed so as to take the proper amount of metal off of 
each of the cheeks, and the work is fed forward between 
the milling heads. As will be noted from the engraving, 
Fig. 1, the main driving shaft is splined, thus enabling 
the two milling heads to be moved complete, together 
with their housings, longitudinally along the shaft, for 
the purpose of adjustment to suit the width of the work 
in hand. The machine has a power feeding device and a 
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chine can also be used for finishing the work for which 
it was designed. 

The next operation is the drilling of the holes prepara- 
tory to the blocking out of the crank. This is performed 
on an ordinary drill press. 

The work is then taken to the second special machine, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 2. The work of this machine 
is to turn down the journals. The work is placed between 
the centers of the machine and is securely chucked in the 
center by means of the blocks and screws provided in 
the circular chuck. Around the outer edge of this chuck 
there is a spur gear ring, which is rotated by means 
of a spur pinion attached to the main driving shaft in 
the back of the machine. The operator then places the 
tools against the work at the shoulders, and as the lead 





Fig. 2.—Double Carriage Lathe with Center Drive.—Turning Both Journals Simultaneously. 
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quick return controlled by the hand wheel shown in the 
front of the engraving. 

The performance of this machine is very interesting. 
Its first advantage over the ordinary lathe method is 
that the milling operation permits a continuous removal 
of metal. In the case of the lathe or any machine where 
the tool is stationary the tool is in contact with the 
work but a very small portion of the time of turning, 
owing to the fact that the surface to be reduced con- 
stitutes but a small area of the complete circle of travel. 
Another saving is effected by the use of the double head 
mill machine, inasmuch as both surfaces are re- 
duced simultaneously. Before this machine was in use 
an engine lathe with two carriages was employed, and it 
was considered a good day’s work when a man performed 
the work on five crank shafts in a day of ten hours. At 
the Eddystone works this machine is turning out 30 forg- 
ings in the same time without being driven to its fullest 
capacity. This shows the performance of the same work in 
one case as in the other at one-sixth of the cost. The 
machine is run at a feed of % inch per minute con- 
tinuously, taking a cut of 1-32 inch on a side. This ma- 


screw contains a right and left thread, the carriages 
travel outward to the end of the journals, both journals 
being reduced at the same time. 

The journals on an 8-inch center crank are each 30 
inches long from the throw to the end. On this ma- 
chine 20 cranks of this size are turned daily. With an 
ordinary lathe it was formerly a good day’s work when 
six were turned. The feed maintained on this machine 
is about % inch, and the depth of cut is about % inch, 
reducing the journals 1 inch per turn. This cut is main- 
tained at the rate of 30 feet per minvte. 

For the operation of blocking out the throw, an 
adaptation of the Tindel high duty cold saw is employed. 
A complete description of this saw was printed in The 
Tron Age under date of December 3. The special machine, 
which is illustrated in Fig. 3, contains two saw blades 
on the same arbor and properly spaced to conform to 
the width of space to be cut, by means of washers. 
The operation of the machine is very simple and the 
high power of the driving mechanism, together with the 
strength of blades and general rigidity of the machine, 
permit its cutting into the steel with remarkable rapidity. 
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The saw blades are fed into the work at feeds ranging 
from 14 to 1% inches per minute, according to the thick- 
ness of the work. The last named feed is used on cranks 
21% inches thick at the throw. On this machine 30 8-inch 
center cranks are blocked out in a day. Formerly an 
18-inch slotter was used, and with a specially constructed 
head having two tools six cranks were blocked out in a 
day. The double tool arrangement was not entirely sat- 
isfactory and with a single tool only half the work was 
accomplished. 

Following this, there is another sawing operation 
which is very interesting from the standpoint of rapidity. 
It is the sawing off of the ends of the shafts. The end 
of a shaft 6% inches in diameter is sawed off in five 
minutes. This is accomplished on a machine which is 
another adaptation of the Tindel saw. With the ordinary 
solid circular saw the best practice on this work has 


Double Saw Siotting Machine, 
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been about 4 inch feed, or lineal cut, per minute. When 
a lathe is employed the work is not entirely satisfactory, 
owing to the projection which remains at the centers. 

In Fig. 4 a machine is illustrated which performs an 
important operation in a rather novel manner. It is the 
turning of the crank pin. The operation of the machine 
discards entirely the lathe method of holding the work 
by centers and counterbalancing the weight of the throw. 
It embodies the chuck principle. The shaft is clamped in 
a special form of chuck by the journals. The jaws of the 
chuck are fastened to a slide within the inside of the 
drum, and by inward or outward movement of this slide 
the crank pin is brought in center. Graduations are pro- 
vided on the slide to secure accuracy and save time. When 
the crank pin is central with the center of the chuck the 
crank shaft is clamped into position and a pair of heavy 
driving jaws are locked by means of bolts.fo the cheeks 
of the crank close to the pin to be turned. 

Provision is made for inserting the journal of the 
shaft to which the clamping is done through the chuck 
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into the head of the machine. The heavy spur gear drive, 
which is directly on the chuck itself, imparts great power 
and the cutter carriage is also of unusual massiveness. 

By reason of this great rigidity a square nose tool can 
be used, which, as a rule, is about half of the length of the 
pin. This permits the rapid reduction of the work. 

On this machine the average time required for reduc- 
ing the crank pin of an 8-inch centers crank shaft is about 
20 minutes. By using the ordinary lathe method the same 
work requires two hours. This is due to the fact that 
with the work being driven from a face plate very heavy 
cuts are impracticable owing to the tendency toward 
springing of the work. 


a 


It is said that rubber of excellent quality has been ex- 
tracted from the American scrub tree known as the chico 
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or greasewood, from which the knotty canes fashionable 
a few years ago were made. The experiments were 
made at Akron, Ohio, from wood shipped from Southern 
California, and a plant for its manufacture will be located 
in the Southwest, where the greasewood is found on other- 
wise barren soil. The product, which is secured by boil- 
ing, has all the qualities of Para rubber, except that it 
cannot be used for erasing, and its cost will be 35 cents 
a pound, as against $1 or more for the imported rubber. 


Hitherto there has been no connected time table for 
a journey around the world, and the best record made is 
(3 days, via Capes Horn and Good Hope. An effort is 
now being made to arrange connections. The Canadian 
Pacific Railway now make connections via Hong 
Kong which will enable the globe trotter to encircle the 
globe in 52% days, with the aid of British steamers. The 
railway and steamers operated by J. J. Hill can take one 
via Puget Sound, the Siberian Railway and London in 
45 days. 


can 
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The Lead Market in 1908. 


BY E. A. CASWELL, NEW YORK. 


At the present time any broad review of the lead 
market is largely a narration of the formation, develop- 
ment, progress and new affiliations of the several large 
aggregations of capital which are now conducting the 
business. It is fair to say that nine-tenths of the entire 
business in lead is now conducted by the following con- 
cerns—viz., as to producers, the American Smelting «& 
Refining Company, the Federal Mining & Smelting Com- 
pany, the St. Joseph Lead Company, at Bonne Terre, Mo. ; 
the Balbach Refinery, at Newark, N. J.; and the Selby 


Fig. 4.—Crank Pin Turning Machine, Showing 
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Refinery, at San Francisco; as to consumers, the United 
Lead Company, the National Lead Company and the 
Hagle White Lead Company. There are a few others, 
but. they are not important or disturbing factors. In 
our review of 1902 we pointed out that the policy of 
the American Smelting & Refining Company was to se- 
cure control, either of the producing power, which pre- 
cedes their own field, or in the consuming power, which 
follows it. At the close of 1902 an amalgamation of the 
United Lead Company and the National Lead Company 
appeared imminent. For some reasons, which were never 
made very clear by either of the parties, a rupture oc- 
curred between those two concerns, and the United Lead 
Company turned their attention to securing the concerns 
which manufacture common lead. Thus far, their acqui- 
sitions have been as follows: 





American Shot & Lead Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
Lailey & Farrell Shot Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. W. Blatchford & Co., Chicago, Il. 
Chadwick-Boston Lead Company, Boston, Mass. 
Chicago Shot Tower Works, Chicago, Ill. 
Collier Shot Tower Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Gebhardt White Lead Works, Dayton, Ohio. 
Gibson & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Hoyt Metal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Lausten Lead Works, Chicago, Il 

Le Roy Shot & Lead Works, New York. 
McDougall White Lead Company, Buffalo, N. Y 
Markie Lead Works, St. Louis, Mo. 
Northwestern Shot & Lead Works, St. Paul, Minn. 
Omaha Shot & Lead Works, Omaha. Neb. 
Raymond Lead Company, Chicago, IIL 
Robertson Lead Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Thomas W. Sparks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sportsman’s Shot Works, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Tatham & Bros., New York. 

Union Lead & Oil Company. New York. 
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It has been stated that the total consumption of this 
aggregation of companies will be not far from 100,000 
tons. Some authorities consider that figure too high, and 
place it nearer to 85,000 tons. ‘This latter figure is also 
not very far from the total amount used by the National 
Lead Company. The general expectation of the trade is, 
that these two concerns will eventually gather under 
one roof. It must, however, be confessed that there 
are at present no indications whatever to justify such 
a conclusion. It must be observed that the National Lead 
Company have confined themselves entirely to the old 
Dutch process, whereas the capacity of the United Lead 
Company, for making lead, is almost exclusively based 
on the Bailey quick process of corrosion. Rivalry re 
garding the merits of each process runs high, with one 
party claiming, in the name of progress, that the old 
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method is a thing of the past and clung to merely on the 
foolish theory that ‘“ What always has been is best,” 
while the others claim that there is a subtle power in 
the alchemy of the slower processes of nature which 
give a density and quality which can be secured in no 
other way. There is no doubt a very deep rooted bias in 
the mind of the practical painter in favor of Dutch 
process lead. In deference to this favoritism, the United 
Lead Company are putting some facilities for making 
lead on that plan in their words at Granite City, Ll. 
which they are now building, and will also include 
some in their Perth Amboy works. The merry war of 
competition between these two large companies is likely 
to be carried out on this question of process quite as 
much as on the important matter of prices. 

The outline work of the United Lead Company is 
being made on very liberal figures. It is claimed that 
the Union Lead & Oil Company within three months will 
have a producing capacity of 40 tons a day, and that 
the McDougall works will be capable of producing 12 to 
15 tons per diem. Taking this production, together with 
their Chadwick-Boston works and others, the United 
Lead Company would turn out close to 30,000 tons per 
annum. That, however, is nothing compared to the prop- 
osition at Granite City, which promises to be able by 
August 1 to make 100 tons a day of white lead, not to 
mention the projected works at Perth Amboy. 
these rose colored proposals are carried into actual 
execution we shall in the autumn see the United States 
in a position to produce just double the amount of its 
present consumption of white lead. It is also stated that 
the United Lead Company, in making by the Dutch 
process at Granite City, do so, not because they believe 
in it, but merely so as to meet the demand from painters 
who have the aforesaid bias in favor of that quality. It 
does not seem normally possible for these two large con- 
cerns, the United Lead Company and the National Lead 
Company, to work along very smoothly on parallel lines; 
but whether the solution will be a harmonious agreement, 
or, eventually, that absorption which the lion practices 
on the lamb, is yet to be seen. Some hint of a clash is 
thought to be apparent in the recent rupture in the Sheet 
Lead ‘and Pipe Association and in the prices on those 
articles. 

Turning to the question of new refineries, we note 
that the Everett smelter and refinery, at Puget Sound, 
Washington, reported to have been recently acquired by 
the American Smelting. & Refining Company for $1,025,- 
000, is to be enlarged and put into excellent shape. The 
growth of the Federal Lead Company at Alton, Ill, has 
not yet been such as to become in anywise a dominant 
factor. In this connection it might also be mentioned 
that the National Lead Company are now building a re- 
finery on the banks of the Mississippi for the reduction 
of their product in the Flat River district, now reaching 
about 10,000 tons annually, and there is every likelihood 
that this quantity will be very materially increased next 
year and the year following. It is also known that the 
St. Joseph Lead Company are now building a new 1000- 
ton mill, which may easily carry the united product of 
the St. Joseph and Doe Run mines to 40,000 tons. It has 
been thought that the National Lead Company might be 
pinched for a supply of lead, outside of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, but as a matter of fact 
there are at least 100,000 tons annually obtainable at 
present outside of the large company. This would in- 
clude the great bulk of the Missouri lead, a liberal quan- 
tity from the California refinery, and an added contri- 
bution from the Newark works. 

Since our last review the exact figures of the lead 
production in 1902 have been sent out by the Govern- 
ment. They showed about 280,000 short tons of United 
States production of lead, being 212,000 of desilverized 
and about 58,000 of soft Missouri brands, added to which 
, Was about 10,000 tons of antimonial lead. There were 
imported also about 105,000 tons in the shape of bullién, 
of which 80,000 tons was re-exported. This would leave 
25,000 tons of the imported stuff to have been used in 
this country. In addition to that it was estimated that 
stocks on hand, January 1, 1902, were 50,000 tons, and 
December 31, 1902, had been reduced to 10,000 tons. 
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According, therefore, to the United States Government 
returns the United States Army consumption for 1902 
was 335,000 tons. The trade at large could not under- 
stand where all this lead could have been used, nor could 
they figure out the increase, except in the line of elec- 
tricity. The rough estimates for 1903 are that the strikes 
cut off about 15,000 tons, and that Missouri made up a 
part of it, and that slightly diminished consumption 
just about established an equilibrium. Stocks at the 
close of 1903 are confessedly down to a minimum. 

Referring again to the ambition of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company to control one of the links 
in the chain of lead interest, extending from the mines 
to the final consumer, we may note that the year 1903 
has not put them in possession of control in any great 
preponderance, either as producers or consumers, but it 
has given them a strong grip at both ends of the line. 
The most significant development of the year in that 
line has been the formation of the Federal Mining & 
Smelting Company, who are backed up by Rockefeller 
capital, control the chief mines in the Coeur d’Alene dis- 
trict, and bid fair to control the entire product of that 
district. This concern maintain the most cordial rela- 
tions with the American Smelting & Refining Company 
and have already made contracts with them for the 
working of all their buillion for six years, and may very 
possibly eventually swing under the same roof with them. 
Dame Rumor has reported that one of the high officials 
of the American Smelting & Refining Company has said 
that in ten years’ time the lead business of this country 
will be a second Standard Oil Company in the perfection 
of its system and in its earning capacity, as to interest, if 
not as to volume. This statement lends much color to 
the belief that the American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany will give more than a helping hand to the United 
Lead Company, and may eventually open the doors of 
their ample fold and take them in, to become an integral 
part of the flock. 

Another feature of interest to the lead trade has been 
the matter of the Lovering bill, which provides for such 
rebates on the lead duties as to facilitate exportation in 
freer volume in the shape of manufactured goods. The 
gist of the bill is that consumers may export in made- 
up goods, pound for pound, against imported lead without 
the necessity of its being the identical article. To swear 
to the export of the actual imported material and an 
honest manufacturer, in accordance with that statement, 
involves so much extra work in keeping the lead separate 
and distinct through the whole process of its manufacture 
that the added cost reduces the business almost below 
the profit line. The method sought to be permitted, on 
the other hand, makes the manufacture of the goods much 
more simple and less expensive and brings absolutely 
and identically the same revenue to the Government, but 
serious opposition has been met on the part of one colossal 
concern, for reasons best known to itself. It is assumed 
that any company doing enough business to keep a fur- 
nace and one or more men steadily occupied on export 
business can thus make the goods cheaper and be in 
better position to compete on price than the small map 
who is forced to manufacture under the present restric- 
tions. The concern which has opposed the law is not 
directly in lead, but the law is so generic that it extends 
into all the ramifications of the export trade. Mr. Lover- 
ing still claims that there is a fair chance for the passage 
of the bill this year, but insiders in the trade very much 
doubt his ability to overcome the force of the opposition. 

An item which shows the present capacity for profit, in 
at least one department of the lead business, is the fact 
that recently the American Smelting &.Refining Company 
began paying dividends on their common stock at the rate 
of 5 per cent. per annum. As the value of that stock has 
ranged for the past six months around between 45 and 
50, it makes it an investment at these prices, which is 
paying about 10 per cent. on the money put in, whereas 
the preferred stock, ranging between 90 and 95, pays 
7 per cent. It is doubtless owing to the black eye, which 
the common stock of almost every industrial has had, that 
the public does not trust the chance of the continuance 
of 6 per cent. on common American Smelting & Refining 
Company, and leaves it alone, and to remain at such a 
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low figure. Evidently the white lead branch has not 
been so lucrative, since the holders of National Lead 
common are not now on speaking terms, or even a bow- 
ing acquaintance, with a dividend. It has, however, 
been asserted that the manufacturing end of the business 
will also pay handsomely, when the element of serious 
competition has been eliminated through further merging. 

A bird’s eye view of the situation makes it evident 
that the entire lead trade is following in the line of 
almost all the other American industries, in its tendency 
to make the large grow larger and to cause the smaller 
to shrink. 
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A Compact Gas Engine, Beam Type.* 


BY C, H. MORGAN. 





The student engineer, when told that the work re- 
quired to lift a weight is identical whether done in a sec- 
ond or-a century, accepts the truth with a lingering feel- 
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machines that run through noon hours, mills on double 
turn, and anything that lessens time and enlarges prod- 
uct. No expense seems too great to pay for it. Durabil- 
ity, reliability, constancy and continuity are at a special 
premium. ‘ 

Little wonder, then, that in such an environment the 
gas engine has been looked upon askance. Its early life 
a synonym of unreliability. Echoes of its dying gasp 
as it came to a peaceful standstill; visions of workmen 
wrestling with the fly wheel to start it anew, are still 
fresh in the minds of users of power. Yet with all its 
faults it has gone on steadily from good to better things. 
The chance of cutting the best known steam engine econo- 
mies 4 half or third is a prize too tempting to ignore. 

Our esteemed fellow member, H. H. Campbell, in his 
“Manufacture and Properties of Iron and Steel,” face- 
tiously defines the gas engine to be a “cannon with 
its projectile fastened to a crank shaft.” With full ap- 
preciation of the delicious humor I cannot but feel that 
it comes a trifle late. It has been demonstrated at Win- 





Fig. 1.—Elevation of 1500 Horse-Power Two-Cylinder Engine, Partially in Section. 
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ing of a difference existing somewhere, until he learns 
that difference to be one of power, or the rate of doing 
work. Then comes he to know time to be a very essence 
of the world; its root idea, speed—rapidity—dispatch. 
And so he finds it when coming to the larger activities of 
life. Time, and the saving of it, the keynote everywhere. 
Speed—rapidity—dispatch, demanded in mill and office, 
factory and store. Power comes to have a meaning new 
and wider than the narrow limits of technical definition. 
Power to do work well and to do it quickly is the power 
that controls. Applied alike to men and to machines, it 
fixes the standard of worth. 

Habitual work of back gears, and slow speeds, set 
aside the old workman for the lad whose quick percep- 
tion finds the motive that slips the belt to the faster pul- 
ley and turns the work out equally well. Halve the time 
of doing things and a single life may equal two. The 
dreamer’s hope was to lengthen life at the Fountain of 
Youth. The worker’s power doubles life by his working 
rate. The potency of the thing is in the pulse of all we 


do. Nor will it brook delay. High speeds and short stops, 





* Abstracts from a paper presented before the American So- 
cl of Mechanical Engineers, New York, December, 1903. 
President Morgan Construction Company and Morgan 
Spring Company, Worcester, Mass. 


nington, England, that a well constructed gas engine 
giving 114 indicated horse-power can run for 138 days 
without a stop, and for two years with only 3.4 per cent. 
of lost time, or 16,931 hours out of a possible 17,520 hours 
running time, with not a single cam or roller showing 
signs of heavy wear. The only parts renewed in two 
years were a set of piston rings, some valve springs and 
a small ignition valve, while the gas, air and exhaust 
valves looked as good as new. If-that is true the gas 
engine has either ceased to be a cannon or the projectile 
has become one of remarkable tractability and docility. 

It has been the pleasure of the writer to feel some- 
thing of the possible future of the gas engine and to 
endeavor to add something to its development and per- 
fection. This has been done collaterally to other and 
more pressing demands, but always with unabated con- 
fidence and interest. In common with others the enor- 
mous gaseous wastes of the blast furnace and coke ovens 
has been a tempting field for research and exploitation. 
Mr. Campbell striking!y calls attention to the fact that 
while the blast furnace is primarily a producer of iron, it 
is a gigantic gas producer as well. 

Like the dependence of the steam engine upon its 
boiler for uniformity and quality of steam, so is that of 
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the gas engine upon the producer for suitable gas. Nor 
is such gas easily obtained. Blast furnace and producer 
gas, especially the former, contain large amounts of dust 
which comes from the ores, limestone and ash, and which 
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Fig. 2.—Comparing Beam Type with Ordinary Horizontal Types. 
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The engine has been designed with special reference 
ciple with an explosion at every downward stroke of the 
piston. Two compressors, one for gas and one for air, 
furnish the engine with its charges of gas and air, and 
provide air for scavenging. The exhaust is through ports 
in the cylinder, which are uncovered by the piston near 
the end of its downward stroke; thus avoiding the use 
of water ceoled exhaust valves and the mechanism which 
would be required to operate them. It can also be op- 
erated on the four-cycle system by slight changes. 

The engine has been designed with special reference 
to the use of blast furnace and producer gases. The 
working beam type of engine and bent lever beam have 
been chosen for the following reasons: It allows the 
cylinders to be placed upright, balancing the pistons and 
their connecting rods; it subjects the cylinder walls to 
much less pressure from the pistons, reducing the friction 
to a minimum. 

During the first half of the working stroke the aver- 
age pressure of the piston on the walls of the cylinder is 
100 pounds per square foot of surface. Fig. 2 shows 
diagrammatically a striking comparison between the 
beam type of engine and the ordinary horizontal type 
with trunk piston direct connected to crank shaft. Two 
“ases of the latter type are illustrated, one with the con- 
necting rod of a length of five and the other six cranks. 
The abscisse represent points in the working stroke, 
while the ordinates represent total pressures in pounds 
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Fig. 83.—Sections of Inlet Valwe in Three Characteristic Positions. 
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is driven out with the blast. This dust has been the 
béte noire of the gas engineer in attempted utilization of 
the gas, clogging the checker work and flues when used 
for reheating, impeding combustion when burned under 
boilers, and cutting and grinding vital parts of the ma- 
chine when used in gas engines. Various devices for 
washing or eliminating the dust had been devised, when, 
in the year 1900, German engineers discovered the value 
of passing the gas through a simple centrifugal fan 
blower injected with a small spray of water. The result 
has been exceedingly promising, and when perfected will 
doubtless solve the tropblesome problem. 


on the cylinder wall due to the angularity of the con- 
necting rods. The distance between each of the hori- 
zontal cross lines is equivalent to 1000 pounds, and the 
distance between the vertical cross lines to 2 inches of 
piston stroke. 

The bent lever beam also gives us the least pressure 
against the walls of the cylinder during that part of the 
working stroke when there is the highest speed of the 
piston, and also facilitates the lubrication of the piston 
and the piston connecting rod pins. 

The John Cockerill Company of Seraing, Belgium, who 
were pioneers in the construction of large gas engines 
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using blast furnace gas, purpose exhibiting a 3000 horse- 
power gas engine at the St. Louis Exposition in 1904. 
An official statement gives the floor space to be occupied 
by this engine as 45 x 85 feet (3825 square feet). A pair 
of engines of the beam type arranged for blast furnace 
duty with a capacity of 3000 brake horse-power, although 
of the same power as the Cockerill engine, require a space 
of only 24 x 32 feet (768 square feet), one-fifth of the 
space. 

Each of the inlet valves of the engine is a combina- 
tion of the mushroom or poppet valve and cylindrical 
valves with ports for gas and air, all the valves being 
arranged on one stem. The cylindrical valves have radial 
partitions which facilitate the mixture of gas and air 
before entering the cylinder, thus securing prompt igni- 
tion at the first part of the working stroke and a cor- 
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Fig. 4.—Valve Gear for Two-Oylinder Hngine. 
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This trigger is under direct control of the governor, 
which effects through its connections the tripping of this 
trigger at varying points in the stroke, as determined by 
the load on the engine. This tripping allows the valve 
to return to its seat, the dash pot preventing any shock 
due to closing. The right hand valve gear is shown in its 
highest position, the trigger having been tripped by the 
action of the governor. 

Each cylinder of the engine is provided with two igni- 
tion or spark plugs, so that in case of failure the current 
can be switched from one to the other without stopping 
the engine. The timing of the ignition, so that the spark 
may come before passing the center, at the center, or at 
any required part of the working stroke, is accomplished 
by a movable disk, which can be changed instantly to any 
required position when the engine is running at full 
speed. 

Fig. 5 is a connection diagram for a beam and a direct 
connected type of engine. It shows the amount of an- 
gularity of the connecting rods and the points in the 
stroke at which the angularity is a maximum. 

These, then, are the lines along which my efforts have 
been made. They are brought to the attention of the 
society with the hope that they will give some measure 
of interest and enthusiasm in this highly important field. 
If the wastes of the old generation are the profits of 
the new, then large dividends are waiting us in the 
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Fig. 5.—Connection Diagrams for Beam and Direct Types. 
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responding high efficiency. The air ports and poppet 
valves are opened in advance of the gas ports, so as to 
thoroughly scavenge the cylinder. Fig. 3 shows the inlet 
valve in section in three characteristic positions. The 
left hand figure represents the valve closed, the central 
figure in a scavenging position and the right hand figure 
the position of the valve when fully open. The propor- 
tion of gas and air can be varied while the engine is run- 
ning by rotating the valve slightly upon its axis by 
means of the handle shown in the illustration. 

The valve gear is of the releasing or Corliss type, 
with dash pots to secure quiet closing. The valve gear is 
operated directly from the working beam without eccen- 
trices or cams, which reduces the lubrication and care 
usually required in steam and gas engines. Fig. 4 shows 
the valve gear as adapted for use in a two-cylinder en- 
gine. The piston of the left hand cylinder has completed 
its downward stroke, the scavenge lever during the latter 
part of this stroke has raised the valve to the position 
shown in the illustration, which allows the trigger to 
engage with the valve slide and continue the raising of 
the valve, opening the gas ports as the piston starts on 
its upward stroke. 


squandering of the past. The fearful wastes of blast and 
coke furnaces, the enormous power in them awaiting 
capture and control must impress any one at all sensitive 
to manufacturing economies. May this new motor assist 
in bringing quick subjection, harness a new and better 
power for the wants of man, and so obey the divine com- 
mand “to subdue and have dominion.” In closing, the 
author desires to express his thanks to his assistant, A. 
J. Gifford. 


Om 


’ The latest form of railway tie is made of leather. 
The scrap leather from shoe shops is taken into a dis- 
integrator, ground very fine, subjected to a _ refining 
process, and molded. The tension of the molding ma- 
chine can be so regulated that ties hard enough to take 
a spike, or ties through which a spike cannot be driven, 
ean be produced. The three great essentials in a cross 
tie are apparently found in this leather sleeper, for it is 
guaranteed to hold a spike, the fish plate will not splin- 
ter in it, and it will not rot. Sample ties put down 28 
months ago in the West Springfield freight yard of the 
Boston & Albany road do not show the least wear. 
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Central Condensing Systems. 


BY LOUIS R. ALBERGER, NEW YORE. 


The central system of condensation is the naturai out- 
come of the growth in the size of steam power stations 
and the increase in the number of engine units in a single 
plant. A central condensing plant may be considered to 
bear the same general relation to a station as do the 
steam boilers with their loop system of steam piping. 
It cannot be doubted that engineers would be glad to 
reduce the number of boilers in a large battery if the 
greater size of the individual boiler was not made pro- 
hibitive by conditions of firing and of strength of mate- 
rials affected by enlarged diameters and others equally as 
rigid. Still, it is no more necessary to set apart for each 
engine its special boiler, stack and feed pump than it is 
to employ a separate condensing apparatus for each en- 
gine. It is quite needless to say to those who are familiar 
with the management of blast furnaces and steel mills 
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shown that the greater reliability and safety of the cen- 
tral condenser overbalance any such objection. Of course 
in extremely large installations the pumps serving the 
condenser may be duplicated, so as to insure continuous 
service if the latter is demanded. 

It is the increase in size of condensers that has caused 
the development in recent years of what is known as the 
barometric condenser, employing a dry vacuum pump. 
In small condensers the practice of pumping both the air 
and water with one pump has been based upon simplicity 
and reduced first cost, rather than upon lines of best re- 
sults. With a central condenser, however, the require- 
ments of large quantities of water and air to be pumped 
make it desirable and economical to provide pumps espe- 
cially intended to handle each fluid. The water circulat- 
ing pumps can be of the best design and can be con- 
structed to suit the conditions of the locality or the char- 
acter of the water, without regard to the production of 
the vacuum in the condenser or the influence upon the 
suction lift that ordinarily pertains to condensers and 
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1.—Cross Section Showing Central Barometric Condenser System as Applied to a Blowing Engine Plant. 


CENTRAL CONDENSING SYSTEMS. 


that reliability in the engines and their attachments is 
of the first consideration, and they are often used as non- 
condensing engines, greatly to the loss of economy, be- 
cause of the fear that independent condensers for each 
engine would add so many parts that the plant might be- 
come unreliable. A number of instances may be cited 
where blowing engines have been supplied with condens- 
ers and air pumps, which had as many moving parts as 
the main engines. These parts, while, of course, of com- 
paratively small size, still require adjustment and renewal 
for wear, and in a blowing engine house or a steel mill 
containing several units this attention amounts to a very 
considerable portion of the total. 

Combining the exhaust steam from several units into 
one condenser, of course, requires a condenser of enlarged 
proportions, and this increase in size of the condensing 
apparatus permits of the use of a higher class of ma- 
chinery and accomplishes a great reduction in the care 
and attention that must be given to independent con- 
densers applied to each engine in the power house. It 


was at first urged that it would not be wise to rely to 
such an extent upon one condenser, but experience has 


air pumps in which the injection water is lifted by the 
vacuum in the condenser. This separation of the pumps 
is of very great importance, because many of our sources 
of water supply yield water containing sand, grit and 
other foreign material that require pumps with outside 
packed plungers and which wouid be entirely unsuitable 
for use as air pumps. The use of the barometric con- 
denser and of separate pumps permits the water pump 
to be placed at any convenient position, provided it is 
within proper suction distance of the water supply. 

The principal characteristic of the barometric con- 
denser is the barometric column, upon which the condens- 
ing chamber itself is placed, some 34 feet above the hot 
well. The function of this barometric column or tail pipe 
is to allow the water which has produced the condensation 
in the condenser to flow out by gravity against the pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. If the water supply is within 20 
feet of the opening into the condenser, the vacuum in the 
latter will lift the water, and no circulating pump will be 
required. In Fig. 3 is shown a barometric condenser, in 
which the water is sprayed by an automatic spray cone, 
so that it is brought into intimate contact with the ex- 
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haust steam to be condensed. After producing con- 
densation the heated water falls into the lower part of 
the chamber, where it is again brought in contact with 
incoming steam by means of the annular space between 
the inner cylinder and the shell of the condenser. The 
subdivision of the water and its intimate contact with 
the steam entangles a considerable portion of the air and 
uncondensable vapors and carries them down with it 
through the tail pipe into the hot well. The air which 
is not carried down passes up through the tubular sup- 
port of the spray cone and comes in contact with cool 
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often as high as 20 inches of mercury when the vacuum 
pump is disconnected. This ability to operate without 
the vacuum pump is very satisfactory in case of over- 
hauling, as the engines can still be run condensing al- 
though under a somewhat lesser degree of vacuum. 

The object of the automatic spray valve is to guaran- 
tee a proper distribution of the water at all times, even 
when but a small quantity is flowing. It often occurs in 
electric lighting plants that during several hours of the 
day the load is light and it becomes desirable to reduce 
the amount of circulating water. If the adjustment of the 





Fig. 2.—Vertical Corliss Circulating Pump. 
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injection water in the air cooler at the upper part of the 
condenser. ‘This air cooler consists of plates, over which 
'.a small portion of the cold circulating water passes; the 
object of the air cooler is to reduce the temperature of 
the air, so that it will be in the best condition to be 
pumped by the dry vacuum pump. Surrounding the air 
cooler is a separating space to allow the removal of any 
entrained moisture before the air goes to the dry vacuum 
pump. 

In installations where the exhaust piping has been put 
together with proper precaution and the amount of air 
leakage is norinal, it has been found that the circulating 
water will carry off by induction a large portion of the 
air, and the condenser can be operated with a vacuum 
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spray valve is performed by hand, it is liable to be 
neglected or forgotten and full effect of the water is not 
obtained. The result accomplished by this automatic de- 
vice is that in a central condensing equipment the amount 
of circulating water required depends entirely upon the 
amount of steam to be condensed and the speed of the 
vacuum pump depends upon the amount of air to be re- 
moved from the system, so that under various conditions 
the highest results can be obtained. 

The cross section, Fig. 1, shows the end view of a 
blowing engine-house arranged with a barometric con- 
denser placed just outside the wall of the building and 
supported upon its tail pipe. The circulating pump is ad- 
jacent to the water supply and is of a form that is par- 
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ticularly suitable for situations where the level of the 
water is liable to vary to a considerable extent during 
different periods of the year. This circulating pump is 
of the outside packed plunger form, driven by a vertical 
cross compound Corliss steam engine, the latter being 
shown more clearly by Fig. 2. It will be seen that the 
circulating pump discharges into the barometric con- 





Fig. 3.—Barometric. Condenser, Showing Details of Construction. 
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lating pump. This is of great importance in case of 
over-load upon the engines, at which time the vacuum 
may temporarily fall in the condenser, but will recover it- 
self when the over-load is reduced, and this is accom- 
plished without any danger of complete loss of vacuum 
and the very disagreeable results that sometimes occur 
when engines are thrown suddenly from condensing to 
complete non-condensing conditions. 

In the case of a central condenser applied to engines 
under varying loads, in which the individual engines at 
times carry over-loads that are not usually coincident, it 
will be found that the central condenser can be operated 
to take care of the average total load of all the engines, 
and with a great gain in economy as compared with a 
plant having the same engines equipped with individual 
condensers and air pumps. With these latter, the con- 
densers and air pumps will have to be operated continu- 
ously at a speed capable of handling the over-load when 
it occurs, so that their regular speed of eperation will be 
the over-load speed and not the average speed as with 
the central condenser. As over-loads are frequently as 
great as 100 per cent., it will be readily seen that a great 
saving is made in this direction, not only in the cost of 
operation but also’in the cost of the condenser installa- 
tion. 

There is another feature that appeals to the operating 
engineer who appreciates the excellence of a system of 
condensation that enables him to start up any engine in 
the station in as short a space of time as conditions of 
“ warming up” will allow, and without for a moment con- 
sidering the condensing apparatus. The vacuum is there 
ready for him. There is no air pump to start up, no in- 
jection valve to open as in the case of an independent jet 
condenser, no care to be taken to prevent a gulp of air 
breaking the vacuum and checking the flow of the injec- 
tion and heat the pump up so that a connection with the 
service water supply is necessary before the condenser 
can be cooled off and the vacuum again be obtained. 

The fact that the vacuum in the condenser does not 
affect the supply of water to the circulating pump allows 
the use of warm water for condensing purposes, and it is 
now quite general to use bosh water from the furnaces 
where it can conveniently be obtained. 

The benefits of the division of the pumps to separately 





Fig 4.—Corliss Type of Dry Vacuum Pump. 
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denser, and while the load upon the circulating pump 
varies according to the degree of vacuum in the condenser, 
being greatly assisted during the times of regular opera- 
tion, still the suction of the circulating pump is in no 
way affected, and even a complete loss of vacuum in the 
condenser will not cause a loss of suction to the circu- 


handle air and water apply to the vacuum pump quite as 
effectively as they do to the circulating pump. The in- 
creased demands upon the vacuum pump by exhausting 
several engines into one condenser, permits the use of a 
vacuum pump of high efficiency, built very much on the 
lines of the modern air compressor, except that certain 
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modifications are made to suit the low initial pressure, 
and in order that there may be no retardation to the flow 
of the attenuated air from the condenser to the cylinder 
of the vacuum pump, the inlet valves are mechanically 
controlled so as to open ports entirely free from restric- 
tions. 

A self contained machine of this kind is illustrated by 
Fig. 4, the steam cylinder being provided with Corliss 
valve motion and automatic governor. The particular 
pump shown is one that is used with condensers having a 
capacity of about 150,000 pounds of steam per hour, and 
has a vacuum cylinder 24 inches in diameter by 24 inches 
in stroke. It is not generally understood that the load 
upon a vacuum pump is greatest when the vacuum is 
about 19 inches of mercury, and is at this time from three 
to four times greater than when running under normal 
conditions of 25 to 27 inches of mercury. This fact makes 
a Corliss valve motion particularly well adapted, because 
while it may run at long periods under the normal and 
comparatively early cut off, with resultant economy, the 
governor stands ready at any instant to change the point 
of cut off if the vacuum should fall in the condenser, and 
even to take steam for one-half of the stroke under the 
condition of extreme load as above stated. The governor 
is provided with a hand adjustment by which the speed 
can be changed while running at any determined rate. 

While the above comparisons have been made more 
particularly between central and individual condensers, 
it will be evident to those who have followed recent en- 
gineering practice in large electrical power plants that 
there are many ways in which the barometric condenser 
recommends itself for use, as an individual condenser 
with the extremely large engines that are now being op- 
erated. 
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Patterson ‘Steam Separator and Oil Extractor. 


Construction of the Patterson separator and the prin- 
ciples upon which it operates may be seen from the sec- 
tional view given in the illustration. Direction of motion 
of the passing steam is indicated by the arrows. The 
current entering from the right is opposed in its direct 
passage through by a diaphragm of the peculiar form 
shown. By the peculiarly curved shape at the inlet the 
stream of steam is positively, yet not abruptly, deflected 
downward to reach the opening through the partition 
wall on its way to the outlet. Placed vertically upon the 
inner walls of the chambers at either side of the parti- 
tion are ribs extending out about in line with the sides 
of the opening through the plate. 

As the entering steam is deflected from its straight 
‘direction of flow, the entrained moisture brought in as 
suspended particles is, by its greater inertia, cast upon 
the deflector and flows thence to the side walls and down- 
ward to the receiver space at the bottom of the chamber. 
Liquid flowing in along the bottom of the pipe falls di- 
rectly to the receiver space. For the moisture not cast 
upon the deflector as the steam is turned downward fur- 
ther opportunity for separation is provided by the whip 
snapping action as the steam passes through the parti- 
tion on its way to the outlet. The vertical ribs at both 
sides of the chambers serve a double purpose. They have 
a “scrubbing” action upon the steam, and are thus ef- 
fective to a considerable extent in removal of moisture 
from the current. They also serve to catch and retain 
moisture cast upon them, and guide all separated liquid 
directly downward to the receiver space, reducing possi- 
bility of its being picked up again and carried along out 
with the steam. The partition is carried well down into 
the receiver space, there acting to quiet the entrapped 
liquid and prevent excessive disturbance under the infiu- 
ence of the passing steam. Agitation of an excessive ac- 
cumulation of liquid in the receiver space under the in- 
fluence of the passing steam would introduce the liability 
to entrainment of certain portions of the liquid and a cor- 
responding reduction of the efficiency of the separator. 

The curvature of the deflector is of the “ transition ” 
form, which causes a gradually increased rate of deflec- 
tion of the steam. Thus spattering of liquid back into the 
current is avoided. The makers state that all areas have 
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been carefully proportioned to prevent reduction of pres- 
sure by throttling. The areas of all passages are stated to 
be fully twice that of the steam pipe to which the sep- 
arator is fitted. The reduced velocity due to this in- 
creased area has an influence of recognized value on the 
efficiency of separation. 

Vertical patterns of the Patterson separator are made, 
as well as the horizontal form here shown. Both pat- 
terns are provided with large hand holes for giving con- 
venient access to the interiors for cleaning. Each sep- 
arator is stated to be tested to 400 pounds hydraulic pres- 
sure, and supplied with gauge glass and companion 
flanges. The guaranteed efficiency for the separator is 
that the leaving steam shall not contain more than 0.5 
per cent. of moisture, provided the entering stream does 
not carry more than 10 per cent.; with 20 per cent. of en- 
trainment entering the separator, the leaving steam shall 
be 99 per cent. dry—always providing, of course, that the 





PATTERSON STEAM SEPARATOR AND OIL EXTRACTOR. 


separator is not unreasonably overloaded and is kept 
properly drained from the bottom of the receiver space. 

The separator is put forth as a device adapted equally 
well to use on high pressure steam mains for removal of 
water from live steam and to employment as an oil elim- 
inator on exhaust pipes. The makers are Frank L. Pat- 
terson & Co., 26 Cortlandt street, New York. 


| 


The mercury vapor electric lamp of Peter Cooper 
Hewitt is rapidly coming into popular use in several of 
the Eastern cities. It is appearing in factories, compos- 
ing rooms, warehouses and other places where great 
accuracy of vision is required. One of the advantages of 
the light is that it makes use of a current of high voltage, 
yet gives a steady illumination, where with another sys- 
tem the effect would be almost blinding. On account of 
the absence of red rays, it is easy on the eyes, and is well 
adapted to the use of those who work at night, provided 
their tasks have nothing to do with fine discriminations 
between colors. 


In France every freighting and market cart, instead 
of injuring the highway, improves it. Many of the tires 
are 10 inches wide. In the four-wheeied vehicles in that 
country the rear axle is about 1 foot longer than the for- 
ward axle, and as a result the rear wheels run in a line 
considerably outside that produced by the front wheels. 
After a few loaded wagons have passed over the road it 
looks as if a steam roller had been at work on it. A 
national law in Germany provides that wagons heavily 
loaded must have tires not less than 4 inches wide. In 
Austria the minimum for similar vehicles is 64% inches; 
in Switzerland, 6 inches. 
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Problems in the Designing of Large 
Steam Units. 


BY CONSERVATIVE. 


Some of the recent developments in the steam plant 
requirements in this country have occasioned much dis- 
cussion among mechanical engineers and the manufac- 
turers of the various kinds of apparatus called for in 
recent specifications. It is always dangerous to the peace 
of mind of a writer to sound a cry of warning against 
going too fast in the development of modern methods, 
but it seems as though it is becoming more and more 
necessary to point out a few rather important limitations 
in certain kinds of apparatus before some of the recent 
errors become chronic. 

It is somewhat astounding to compare the modern 
power stations with those of only ten years ago, when a 
5000 horse-power plant was more rare than one ten 
times as large is nowadays. This call for large amounts 
of power from central stations has naturally been fol- 
lowed by the development of enormous units in engines 
and turbines, and also the demand for superheaters and 
large boiler units. In order to get the maximum of elec- 
trical output per square foot of real estate these large 
engines and turbines have developed vertically rather 
than horizontally, as real estate in large cities is costly. 
While such development of the engines has taken place, it 
has been followed in the boiler plant by the increase in 
the size of the units and the introduction of two-story 
boiler houses with their attendant evils. It is more 
especially in relation to boilers and superheaters that this 
article has to do, and in order to illustrate the matter we 
will use a few figures. 

If we take the measure of boiler power as the grate 
and the amount of coal that can be burned per square 
foot on it, we can get some idea of the amount of floor 
space required to install a given amount of boiler power, 
as it is manifestly absurd to place a large amount of 
boiler heating surface over a small grate, divide this 
heating surface by some empirical number of square feet 
of heating surface per horse-power and feel satisfied that 
the boiler horse-power has been determined, when actual 
facts will prove that not enough coal can be burned to 
make more than one-half or two-thirds of the heating 
surface available. 

To make this clear, if we assume that 6 feet is the 
extreme depth of a grate which should be used for soft 
coal for hand firing, that for ordinary running under 
natural draft 21 pounds of coal is a fair amount of such 
coal to burn per square foot, and that 3% pounds of good 
coal will produce a boiler horse-power, we find that a fur- 
nace 1 foot wide and 6 feet long will burn 126 pounds of 
coal per hour and produce 36 horse-power. As all mod- 
ern boilers should be capable of being forced 50 per cent. 
above rating, if the same economy is assumed, the forcing 
capacity per square foot of the grate is 31% pounds of 
coal, and the horse-power per foot width of furnace is 54. 
But modern plants have practically relegated hand firing 
to obsolete practice, and stokers or automatic firing have 
taken its place. ‘While stokers cannot probably burn 
much more coal per square foot of grate than the ordi- 
nary flat grate, it is possible without making them ex- 
cessively deep to increase the amount of grate surface 
per foot width of furnace, and if we assume that this 
increase is 20 per cent., we get 43.2 horse-power per foot 
width of furnace for saormal running and 64.8 horse- 
power per foot width for forcing. It seems, therefore, 
clear that there is a relation between the width of the 
furnace and the horse-power desired for the boiler. Un- 
til the last few years a 250 horse-power boiler was con- 
sidered a large unit, and a fair average furnace for this 
boiler was 7 feet wide, or, using our figures for hand 
firing, 7 x 36 = 252 horse-power, this showing a good pro- 
portion. Then the demand came for 500 horse-power 
boilers, and manufacturers increased the heating surface 
100 per cent. over their 250 horse-power boilers, but only 
increased the grate surface from 50 to 75 per cent., or, 
say, from 10.5 to 12.25 feet for the width of a furnace of 
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a 500 horse-power boiler. With hand firing on the above 
basis we get: 

10.5 x 36 = 378 horse-power. 

12.25 x 36 = 441 horse-power. 
thus showing that it was not reasonable to expect these 
large units to have the forcing capacity that the smaller 
units had, and many large boiler installations have de- 
veloped this very defect. ‘The stokers, however, cor- 
rected this lack of grate capacity in many cases, and if 
we take the larger grate mentioned above and add 20 per 
cent. to it for stoker increase we get 529 horse-power as 
a fair value for such a furnace; but the good judgment 
of asking such a furnace to take care of a 625 horse- 
power boiler, as has recently been done rather commonly, 
is to be questioned. 

Designers are responsible for this stretching of the 
supposed value of a foot width of furnace, owing to their 
endeavors to put as much, boiler power as possible on a 
given piece of real estate, but this imaginary extra value 
of a foot width of furnace under the large units over its 
value under the smaller ones might better be a real 
value in extra width when it comes to a balance between 
the boiler and engine power of a large station. 

As a result of very recent developments, boiler manu- 
facturers are now facing demands of the mechanical en- 
gineers which call for the production of even larger units, 
800 to 1000 horse-power. per boiler being specified, and it 
is possible that there will be a still further imaginary 
value placed on a foot of furnace width in order to meet 
such demands and apparently install more horse-power 
per square foot of real estate than has ever yet been done. 
Let us hope that such will not be the case, as there is at 
present too wide a divergence between the heat producing 
capacity of the grate and the heat absorbing capacity of 
the boiler. But where are the stoker or furnace manu- 
facturers to land in this large unit problem? It is con- 
ceded that an arch 12 feet or a little more is the maxi- 
mum for a stoker furnace. Larger units mean double 
arches for a furnace and an intermediate wall to support 
the stokers, and it is a grave matter of doubt as to how 
satisfactorily a fire 20 or 25 feet wide can be handled, and 
whether the limit of the width has not already been 
reached. It seems comparatively simple for the boiler 
manufacturers to supply the large units, but it appears 
that the stoker manufacturers will be facing a very se- 
rious problem. 

In relation to the matter of superheaters, which are 
being so much specified, there are a few facts which, taken 
in connection with what has been said above, seem to 
be worth considering. Recent specifications have called 
for boilers for 200 pounds working pressure having su- 
perheaters with them capable of superheating steam at 
200 pounds pressure 200 degrees, these superheaters to 
be placed in the boiler setting and receive their heat from 
the gases which come from the boiler furnace. To get 
back to figures, let us take an example of a 500 horse- 
power boiler receiving feed water at 200 degrees and fur- 
nishing steam at 200 pounds pressure, with a superheater 
to increase the temperature of the steam 200 degrees. 


Th h 500 x 34.5 
en we have 1.067 


hour, evaporated from 200 degrees F. into steam at 200 
pounds pressure, and at 3% pounds of coal per horse- 
power per hour we have consumed 1750 pounds of coal. 
A superheater requires one British thermal unit to heat 
a pound of steam 2 degrees; therefore, 16,167 x 200x 4 = 
1,616,700 British thermal units are needed to superheat 
this amount of steam 200 degrees. If we assume coal 
having 13,500 British thermal units per pound and that 
the superheater absorbs 70 per cent. of this heat, we have 


= 16,167 pounds of steam per 





1,616,700 
70 = 171 pounds of coal, 
i00 * 13,500 


or about 10 per cent. more coal to be burned. It has 
been shown that as the units of boilers are increased 
in size the grates become relatively small, and, therefore, 
the furnaces are being pushed to the extreme limit to 
furnish enough heat for the boilers. Therefore, the prac- 
tice must be condemned of requiring the already over- 
taxed furnaces to furnish enough heat to superheat the 
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steam. The solution of this difficulty is, of course, sepa- 
rately fired superheaters, and it may be confidently pre- 
dicted that they will be widely used to the exclusion of 
superheaters inside of the boiler setting. They are under 
much better control and some recent examples have shown 
an astounding efficiency and remarkably low exit tem- 
perature of the gases. Here again the designer wi!l cry 
for his real estate and say they take up too much room, 
but the advice is justified to give the boilers sufficient 
room for the necessary grate surface and find room for 
the superheaters. Coal will have to be burned to super- 
heat the steam, and putting the superheaters out of 
sight in the boiler setting does not eliminate this fact 
and does produce a condition of affairs in that setting 
that will increase the gray hairs in the head of the 
superintendent of the power plant. 
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Recent Progress in Cylindrical 
Grinding. 


BY C. H. NORTON, WORCESTER, MASS. 


Cyiindrical grinding as a process in machine and tool 
making is old. Probably no one can give its age, but it 
did not become generally known until the introduction of 
the Brown & Sharpe Universal grinding machine, in the 
early seventies. For 15 years after the introduction of 
this machine the popular belief was that cylindrical 
grinding was practical only for hardened work. For the 
last ten years there has been an awakening to the fact 
that all cylindrical work that revolves on two centers can 
be produced most accurately and economically by grind- 
ing. It is principally in the last two years that the cylin- 
drical grinding machine has come to the measure of a full 
grown machine tool and has taken its place with the 
lathe as a necessity for the rapid production of the most 
common shafts, as well as the more accurate spindles and 
rolls. 


It is during the year just past that some of the most 
important strides have been made. One of the first in 
importance is the practical demonstration of the fact that 
the grinding machine must be heavy and powerful to 
produce even small work economically. We have learned 
that instead of using an 8-inch swing machine to grind 
work 6 inches in diameter, we need a 12-inch machine 
in which to grind work from 1 to 2 inches in diameter 
most economically, and that a grinding machine wil! 
produce good work in proportion to its weight, provided 
the right wheel is selected for the machine and work. 

We have learned that differently designed machines 
require different wheels for the same work; that wide 
faced wheels with a cut of their full width at each revo- 
lution of the work are most economical ; that wheels less 
than 18 inches in diameter are of little value compared 
with larger ones, and that coarse wheels can be so used 
as to cut off stock rapidly and also produce a good finish 
on the work. 


During the year just past there has been going on a 
thorough study of the relation of work speed and of 
wheels, and the speed has changed from 80 to 100 feet per 
minute of work to a speed of from 6 to 35 feet. With this 
has also come a change in wheels from No. 80 grade M 
and N to No. 36 grade L for the same work, with a very 
great increase in quantity and quality of work. 

The steady rest has become « very important feature 
for all work. Springs have been abandoned, and every 
effort is now made to produce a perfectly rigid support 
for the work. The quality of wheels has been largely 
increased. 


A great amount of study is being given to produce 
wheels to suit the different kinds of work and the ma- 
chine on which they are to be used. Heavier machines 
have been made during the last year than were ever at- 
tempted before. It is now wholly practicable to grind 
work weighing 7000 pounds on centers and to produce it 
to a limit of one-quarter thousandth of an inch. Within 
the last two years it has become common with many shops 
to grind 1-32 inch from the diameter of work in shorter 
time than was formerly required to grind off 0.006 or 
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0.008 inch. Now grinding is done from the most crude 
turning, and perfect work is obtained at a great saving of 
cost over the old methods. 

In connection with the development of power and 
weight of the grinding machine, we have found that work 
that was formerly ground with machines weighing about 
3000 pounds can now be produced more economically 
with a machine weighing not less than 9000 pounds. 

While water has been used for many years, it is not 
until the last two years that we have known its true 
value. Modern machines are arranged to use a maxi- 
mum of 40 gallons per minute. To water is added soda 
and oil. The water serves to carry away the heat, the 
soda prevents rusting of the finished work and the oil in- 
creases the life of the cutting edges of the wheel as surely 
as it does the cutting edges of a milling cutter. 

An important discovery of the last two years in con- 
nection with steadying the work in order to grind more 
rapidly without vibrations is that any cylindrical work 
revolving on centers, whatever its length and regardless 
of its errors from roundness, can be ground perfectly 
round by supporting it with rigid steady rests in firm 
contact with the irregular shape; or, in other words, that 
a bearing or other portion of any work can be ground 
perfectly round while running in a rigid support on itself. 
This discovery has opened the way to rapid production 
of very slender work, and has greatly decreased the time 
required for all work; for all kinds of work are now 
ground with rigid rests, whether it be large or small, 
short or long. 

The last year has developed machines, wheels and 
methods of doing work which enable the grinding of ma- 
terial at the rate of 1 cubic inch per minute from the 
diameter of round work with the consumption of less pow- 
er than was required to remove % cubic inch two years 
ago. The last year has seen the introduction of power- 
ful machines for grinding locomotive piston rods for re- 
pairs without re-turning, in from one-sixth to one-eighth 
of the time required when done in the lathe. These are 
ground with the heads in place. Very heavy machines 
have also been introduced in marine work, machines 
which take work up to 7000 pounds on centers and 14 feet 
long. A number of these are now at work on the Clyde 
and in England, and a few in this country. Printing press 
work is now done on heavy machines of this type. 

The introduction of the plain grinding machine about 
six years ago opened the way to real commercial grinding 
as distinguished from special and tool work grinding; 
but it is in the year just past that the superiority of the 
“plain” machine has been fully understood. 

Now the difference between a universal and a plain 
machine is understood by most mechanics, but for sev- 
eral years all grinding machines were called “ universal 
grinders,” and the possibilities of the “ plain machine” 
were judged from experience with universal machines, 
a very much mistaken judgment, that is now realized; 
and plain machines of rugged proportions, so designed 
as to perform their work continuously and accurately 
when operated by rough and ready men in the every day 
work of heavy hustling shops, are now at work in repre- 
sentative shops both in this country and abroad. 

The best “plain machines” of to-day are so con- 
structed that rapid and accurate work is done by ordi- 
narily intelligent men without the necessity for fussy, 
patience trying methods so common with universal grind- 
ing of the past. Within the year the plain grinding ma- 
chine has been placed on a footing with the latest rapid 
reduction lathes, and is now a fit companion of the best 
lathes to round out the full usefulness of modern high 
speed steels. In may interest the reader to know that 
cylindrical grinding is now done in many shops in a 
way that shows a saving of from 25 to 75 per cent. in 
the total time of producing round work, for with the 
modern grinding machine much is saved in turning when 
the size and finisn is to be produced by grinding. 

An interesting fact in connection with the progress of 
cylindrical grinding is that it has been so rapid that 
many do not yet know that it is done at all, and when 
told of what is being accomplished regard it as the story 
of a mistaken enthusiast, and often this is the fact when 
it is in successful operation in the shop of their neighbor. 
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A New Line of Electric Traveling 
Cranes. 


In placing upon the market a complete new line of 
cranes of various types, the Case Mfg. Company of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, are introducing a number of novel and 
interesting features which are fundamental in the con- 
struction of their electric traveling cranes, and form a 
nucleus around which several special types of electric 
cranes are designed. 

One of the special types which is of interest to steel 
manufacturers is the form of ingot crane illustrated in 
Figs. 1 to 4, inclusive. This crane is in operation at the 
Cleveland plant of the American Steel & Wire Company. 
As this crane is so designed as to occupy but 10 feet above 
the runway rail, it has the especial advantage that it 
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a bearing which enables the upper frame, with its mechan- 
ism, to be revolved with great ease of operation and under 
excellent control. The chains suspending the tongs are so 
hung as to insure uniform rotation of the tongs with the 
upper frame of the trolley. 

The hoisting and lowering mechanism, which is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 3, consists of two drums, upon which 
the chains are wound, driven by a special motor. The 
transmission of power, it will be noted, is by means of 
spur gearing. A friction band brake operated by a sole- 
noid is attached to the rear end of the armature shaft of 
the motor. 

For the purpose of opening and closing the tongs there 
is another drum. This operation is also actuated by 
means of a solenoid, which is shown in Fig. 4. In this 
engraving the electrical connections are also shown. 

All of the operations in connection with the manipula- 





Fig. 1.—Seven-Ton Ingot Orane, Having Span of 32 Feet 6 Inches. 
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can be installed in a building constructed with a limited 
amount of head room. The bridge is of the same con- 
struction as is employed in the standard type of traveler, 
as described later. 

The trolley is radically different, however, and par- 
ticularly as far as the hoisting, rotating and tongs operat- 
ing mechanisms are concerned. The upper part of the 
trolley is mounted upon a rotating frame, which enables 
the operator to pick up an ingot standing at any angle. 
The construction of this trolley is illustrated in Figs. 2, 
3 and 4. The mechanism provided for rotating the frame 
is plainly shown in Fig. 2. It will be observed that a 
worm on the end of the armature shaft of the motor is.in 
mesh with a worm wheel mounted on top of a vertical 
shaft, the bearing of which is a part of the upper frame. 
On the lower end of the shaft there is a spur pinion, the 
teeth of which engage in the circular rack on the lower 
portion of the frame. Large steel balls running in cir- 
cular grooves immediately above the circular rack furnish 


tion of these functions of the trolley are under control of 
the operator, as well as the movement of the crane itself 
along its runways and the movement of the trolley over 
the bridge. 

The standard ingot size cranes will be built to handle 
8 tons on the ingot hoist. In order, however, to provide 
a machine for the purpose of also handling other work 
about the plant, the machines are equipped with an aux- 
iliary hoist of much greater capacity when desired. 

The new standard electric traveling cranes which the 
company have just perfected have several features which 
are carried out in the construction of the special types 
wherever possible. ; 

The girders are built of single web, rolled steel 
I-beams, or of the box section type, as conditions may 
require. Special attention is given to the lateral strain, 
which at times is very severe, as in the case of having 
to stop the bridge suddenly when the crane is working 
under full load. The box girder is of uniform strength 
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Fig. 2.—Trolley of the Ingot 
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Fig. 3.—Trolley of the Ingot Crane, Showing the Hoist Motor 
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or “ fishbelly ” type, and is built of two web plates and 
two flange plates fastened together with angles securely 
riveted to each. They are further strengthened by dia- 
phragms at short intervals. The diaphragms are com- 
posed of plates the full depth of web plates, and are 


Fig. 5.—The Limit Switch, Which Prevents Jamming the Trolley Mechanism. 
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possible for them to spring or buckle, thereby making 
them carry their proportion of the load. 

The end trucks, as shown in Fig. 8, consist of struc- 
tural beams or channels, with cast iron separators, all 
firmly bolted together. The separators are of tough gray 


Fig. 6.—Solenoid Actuated by the Limit 
Switch and Operating the Hoist Motor. 
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fastened to them by angles securely riveted. The dia 
phragms are cut off flush with web plates, thereby 
forming a solid foundation for flange plates, which is 
of importance, as the entire load of crane is directly 
in the center of top flange plates. The diaphragms also 
impart a great rigidity to the web plates, making it im- 


iron, receive the truck wheel bearings and extend under 
the end of girders, to which they are rigidly secured 
by fitted bolts, thus forming part of the support for same 
and reducing to a minimum the possibility of girders get- 
ting out of square. 

The truck bearings, one of which is shown in Fig. 7, 





























Fig. 7.—Journal Bearing Used on End Trucks. 


are built along the same lines and with the same prin- 
ciple involved as those which are advocated by the Mas- 
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The bridge propelling mechanism is obtained with but 
two reductions of gearing and the motor is located just 
above the cage, in which position it is conveniently 
looked after by the operator. The armature shaft of the 
motor is extended to the center of the bridge, where the 
power is transferred to the longitudinal or squaring shaft, 
which, in turn, transmits the power to the truck wheels. 
This arrangement has its advantages from the fact that 
the motor is located where it can receive attention, but 
at the same time the bridge is driven at the center, which 
prevents the driving of one end of the crane ahead of 
the other, as is the case when the power from the motor 
to the squaring shaft is transmitted at the end of the 
bridge, and, furthermore, provides against the objec- 
tions to locating the motor in the center of the bridge, 
where it is not easily attended to and at the same time 
puts a twisting load on the side of the girder, which it 
is not ordinarily designed to withstand. 

The mechanical or load brake is of the single screw 
type. There is provision made for adjustment and taking 
up wear. The brake is of ample strength to sustain the 
full load under all conditions, and is entirely automatic 
in its action, applying itself the instant the motor is 
stopped, and releasing as soon as motor is started. 
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Fig. 8.—An End Truck Assembled. 


ter Car Builders’ Association. The latter construction, 
however, embodies an upper bronze bearing, for which 
is substituted “lumen bronze.” The under half of the 
bearing consists of a cast iron oil chamber, which can 
be packed with waste, and insures constant lubrication. 
Should it become necessary to renew these bearings it 
is not necessary to jack up the end truck half the 
diameter of the axle, but simply to relieve the axle of its 
load, after which by removing the cap the entire axle 
wheel and bearings are readily accessible. 

With this construction, also, the bearings are much 
more readily replaced where the wheels are keyed to 
the axle than they are where the axle is secured to the 
end truck and the wheel bronze bushed. 

The girders rest on top of and are securely fastened 
to the end trucks by tight fitting bolts. This not only 
reduces to a minimum the possibility of girders getting 
out of square with the runways, but also carries the load 
upon the material itself rather than upon the rivets or 
bolts, as the case may be. 

The trolley on cranes of 30 tons capacity and under 
is composed of cast iron side frames of box section se- 
curely fastened together through the means of a sus- 
pension beam, consisting of stee)] channels, and also by 
the drum shaft, which is securely fast to two bearings in 
each frame. The drum is of cast iron, supported upon 
bronze bushings having a bearing load of not to exceed 
200 pounds per square inch area. It is machine turned 
and grooved right and left to provide for the hoisting ca- 
ble. Cable is used in preference to chain. The drum is con- 
nected to the hoisting motor through the means of three 
reductions of spur gearing. The propelling mechanism 
is connected to the propelling motor in the same way, ex- 
cept that but two reductions of gearing are required. 





Fig. 9.—Controller Having Automatic Stop. 
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The electric brake is of the magnetic, rather than of 
the solenoid type, which permits the attaching of it direct 
to the armature shaft instead of by means of a brake 
wheel and levers. 

One of the special features is the limit switch, which 
is illustrated in Fig. 5. This is a device which prevents 
the blocks from being raised high enough to jam on any 
of the trolley mechanism. By it the current is cut off 
from the hoist motor when the hook has reached a safe 
hight, and the motor is thus stopped in the hoisting 
direction, but it may be run in the lowering direction at 
any time by simply putting the controller in the necessary 
position. The switch is absolutely automatic in every 
respect, and requires no resetting whatever by the opera- 
tor. As will be noted from the engraving, the operation 
is very simple. As the driving pinion of the hoisting 
drums runs, drawing the hook upward, a swinging weight 
is drawn to the right which, when reaching the proper 
distance indicating that the hook is near the trolley, 
forms an electric current actuating the solenoid which 
automatically stops the hoist motor. 

The controller is of the double commutator reversing 
type, and it embodies in it some special features. It is 
illustrated in Fig. 9. There is a quick breaking device 
in the first step in connection with a magnetic blow out 
of great power, thereby reducing the arc to a minimum. 
The contact is of the knife switch principle, with a copper 
disk rolled between blades of phosphor bronze. There is 
an automatic stop on the quadrant to maintain the lever 
in upright position when not in use. Where especially 
close regulation is desired the foot lever shown in the 
illustration can be employed. By use of this any speed 
from maximum to zero can be obtained. 

The resistance consists of coils of iron wire or grid- 
irons on asbestos tubes, supported on porcelain insulators. 
The automatic stop on the quadrant insures a perfect 
stoppage of the drum between the two movements, when 
it is desired to reverse. This prevents the sudden jar of 
swinging directly from one movement onto the other. 


— +-e—____. 


In the manufacture of cigars, the condition of the 
atmosphere within the building is of vital importance. 
The air must be kept moist, and at a constant warm tem- 
perature both in the winter and summer season. For 
maintaining an even moist and warm temperature the fan 
system is peculiarly adaptable, because the quantity and 
quality of the air is under absolute control and may be 
varied at will. Fresh air is drawn from ouiside the build- 
ing by means of a fan, is circulated through a moistening 
chamber, and, in the winter season, between coils of steam 
pipes inclosed in a fire proof steel plate jacket, and deliv- 
ered under pressure to the work rooms, through distribut- 
ing ducts. The speed of the fan regulates the quantity 
of the air, the amount of steam varies its temperature, 
and it is evident that the amount of water sprayed 
through the moistening chamber varies its moisture. The 
fan is driven by a direct connected engine, whose exhaust 
steam may be used in the heating pipes, or in the sum- 
mer time when heating is unnecessary it may be by- 
passed and utilized for other purposes. It is readily seen 
that with this system the expense of operating is very low, 
as no heat is wasted. The three factories of the Ameri- 
can Cigar Company, located in Tampa, Fla., are provided 
with the fan system for heating, ventilating and moisten- 
ing, and the results reflect credit upon the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company of Boston, Mass., whose apparatus and 
system were used. 


F. H. Clergue states that the sum of $8,000,000 neces- 
sary to meet the Speyer loan and to set the works of the 
‘Consolidated Lake Superior Company again in operation 
has been made up and that $1,000,000 of it is in the hands 
of several banking firms, while the remaining $7,000,000 
has been promised. The Speyer syndicate, however, ‘in- 
tends to proceed with its reorganization plan until some 
bona fide offer is submitted. The company before their 
embarrassment controlled the Algoma Central & Hudson 
Bay Railway, the Manitoulin & North Shore Railway and 
numerous manufacturing industries at the Sault. 
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Electrical driving of machines by individual directly 
connected motors is being carried to even the smaller and 
minor units of machine shop equipment. We show now 
a tool grinder with a motor mounted upon a substantial 
bracket at one side of the main column, and with its 
armature shaft connected by flange coupling directly to 
the end of the grinding wheel arbor. Not only are all 
belts done away with in this design, but all chain or 
gear driving between motor and arbor is avoided, and 
the motor is also readily accessible. Removal of the 
arbor for renewal or changing of the grinding wheel 
requires the breaking of the coupling joint by taking out 
the bolts. 

Wheels on machines of this class run at speeds some- 
what lower than those for ordinary grinding work, so 
special provisions are made to meet this condition by 
arranging the armature winding of the motor to suit 





BRIDGEPORT MOTOR DRIVEN WET TOOL GRINDER. 


the speed requirements of the wheels used. The equip- 
ment of the machine includes a main knife switch, a 
starting box with no-voltage release, and also a speed 
regulator to increase the speed of the motor as the wheel 
wears away. This latter feature of speed regulation 
is hardly practicable in a belt driven machine, and con- 
stitutes a further point of advantage for the electrical 
drive, maintaining nearly constant efficiency for the 
grinder even when the wheel is nearly worn out. 

The arbor bearings are self oiling and dust proof, and 
are said to require very little attention. The supply of 
water to the wheel is by air pressure, produced by the 
air pump attached to the right hand side of the column. 
The lower half of the column is an air tight chamber, 
filled with water, which may be forced into the upper 
chamber by a few strokes of the air pump. The large 
capacity of the lower chamber makes renewal of the 
water supply necessary only at long intervals. The gen- 
eral construction is such that access may readily be had 
to all parts for cleaning. Four sizes of the machine—20, 
26, 36 and 42 inch—are built by the makers, the Bridge- 
port (Conn.) Safety Emery wheel Company. The motor 
shown attached to the grinder is of the Crocker-Wheeler 
make. 
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A Review of the Southern Iron Trade 
in 1903. 


JAMES A. GREEN, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


The year 1903 in pig iron was a season of continuous 
disappointment. It saw the total collapse of the great 
boom of 1902. This collapse fortunately was not sudden, 
although in the retrospect it almost seems as if the mar- 
ket went to pieces like a house of cards. A better simile 
would be to say that the downward course of the market 
was like an avalanche that hesitatingly started from 
the top, always moving, sometimes slowly, but at last 
going faster and faster until it struck bottom with ter- 
rific force. Perhaps the best way to give a comprehensive 
idea of the happenings during this year of disaster and 
of hopes deferred is to take it up month by month, the 
records being made from notes taken at the time and 
which truthfully reflect the contemporaneous feeling. 

JANUARY.—The month opened with a general sense 
of distrust in the prevailing high prices. Southern No. 2 
foundry had sold in October, 1902—when the boom cul- 
minated—at $25, f.o.b. Birmingham, for spot shipment. 
Very gradually this price had fallen by the beginning 
of the new year to $20, and even $19. There was a vague 
feeling in the air that there was something insubstantial 
in the market, and buyers cautiously purchased only 
little by little as iron was absolutely needed. The ton- 
nage of new business was small. On the part of the fur- 
naces there was still, however, much confidence. The 
sense of strangeness in regard to high figures had passed, 
and these prices seemed to be almost normal. Many makers, 
in fact, had elaborate calculations that the price of iron 
could never again be under $15. 

Fresruaky.—Much the same state of affairs prevailed, 
except that No. 2 foundry was established at $18.50 for 
forward or prompt shipment. The accepted schedule of 
prices at Birmingham was: 


SOD, DINE As ebb es ore ele SEES cdidieeend'e $19.25 
BN A GR eWenly ers.04s 6s Raped gS aa E oo ee 18.50 
i ee Sch wk eae se Abe Kededereee dane 18.00 
OE SUR MEM oi > pS os 4 eases 00d Sy neeeeoes eee 17.50 


There was, however, a great deal of bushwhacking in 
forge, which sold down to $16.50. The month was marked 
by a much freer buying. The railroad situation helped 
the market, as it was impossible to move iron or coke 
promptly. The railroads North and South were block- 
aded. As an extreme example, it took one car 110 days 
to reach Cincinnati from Birmingham. Great piles of 
iron accumulated in the railroad yards at Ohio River 
crossings, because the roads north of the river were un- 
able to furnish cars in which to take it forward. This 
alarmed buyers, who in many cases were obliged to shut 
down owing to a lack of raw materials, and, fearing fur- 
ther trouble, they bought ahead so as to be sure of get- 
ting iron when it was needed. In fact, the railroad situ- 
ation had for eight months helped the market. That is, 
railroad freight service was so slow, so uncertain and 
so absolutely inefficient that it caused scarcity in the 
consumptive centers. It forced coke up to prices that 
seemed like the dream of Alladin’s lamp. Here were 
the coke regions full of coke, but the ovens shut down 
because there were no cars to move it, and the coke 
simply smothered the makers. As far as the furnaces 
and foundries were concerned, the coke might just as 
well have been in Greenland. There was precisely the 
same state of affairs at the furnaces. They were fre- 
quently banked because of a lack of fuel, but there were 
no cars when iron was made to move it promptly. So 
an artificial, abnormal condition of affairs was created. 
There was a famine in raw materials because of the 
break down of railroad traffic. 

Marcu.—Railroad conditions were still intolerable 
in March. The freight congestions at important railroad 
centers were greater than had ever before been known. 
There were enough cars, but motive power was lacking, 
and tracks were so blocked that there was hopeless con- 
fusion and delay. The railroad situation was so bad 
that the question of moving materials was more promi- 
nent than anything else, and it was the all absorbing 
topic of conversation in trade circles. Prices were the 
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same, but toward the end of the month the independent 
Southern furnaces—that is, those not members of the 
association—began to make a vigorous effort for busi- 
ness, and they sold No. 2 foundry at $17.50, or $1 under 
the accepted schedule, and forge at $16. The month was 
marked by an exceedingly heavy demand for basic both 
from Virginia and the South. Finally, competition in 
the South became so exasperating that the association 
during the last days of the month met and announced a 
new price-list, as follows: 


ee ED pink b.-0. web a cimcsidis dalpaninnla caenass $18.00 
ee a eee ae 17.50 
Pe I Ould dc ac ceuneerevicearensenal 17.00 
Sw Ee ee eee eer ea 16.50 
POU oe vice beanies is caro creeds 4eets weewuns 16.00 


with $1 per ton off in the East. This was done in order 
to stop the importation of foreign iron. 

Aprit.—This was a more cheerful month. In the first 
place, there was good buying. In the second place, the 
railroads began to give better service. Freight moved 
more normally and the long and costly winter blockades 
were ended. These had cost the country thousands of 
dollars. In fact, the loss and interruption to business 
by insufficient railroad service cannot be computed. The 
reduction in prices caused a good spurt of buying early 
in the month, and the situation was much relieved by 
sales of 10,000 tons of forge, which the mills took for 
nearby shipment. A good deal of foreign iron in transit 
and under contract was forced on the market at sacrifice 
prices. This foreign iron had been a source of great 
profit at first to the importers, but the last importations 
meant tremendous losses. It is now a question whether 
or not a single ton of foreign iron was really needed in 
this country during 1902-1903. It was brought over in 
great quantities as a result of the apparent shortage in 
domestic iron, because of the stoppages of the furnaces, 
owing to the miners’ strikes of 1902. Regular shipments 
of pig iron from the home furnaces were interrupted. 
Consumptive demands were enormous, business was on 
the flood tide, and it seemed as if the only chance to keep 
the general and special foundries running lay in iron 
from abroad. ‘Thus, much of it was bought under the 
influence of abnormal conditions. Consumers were 
alarmed, and in their fright they bought more foreign 
iron than they really needed. They were willing to pay 
almost any price for iron which they were sure to get, and 
as this iron did not have to be made, but was actually 
in existence in the warrant and furnace yards on the 
other side of the Atlantic, they clutched at it as a drown- 
ing man grabs at a straw. While, of course, the first of 
it undoubtedly arrived at a most opportune time, yet if 
the domestic furnaces could have met its price and kept 
it out of this market, there is no doubt that the good times 
would have lasted longer. Its importations had a most 
disastrous effect on the market. Later on, when Ameri- 
can furnaces needed orders, this iron was in consumers’ 
yards, and in consequence it soon began to seriously affect 
prices. How widely this iron was distributed can be 
easily calculated when it is stated that not only was the 
Chicago market full of it, but the St. Louis market as 
well, and it was even shipped as far West as Atchison, 
Kan. So it did not alone affect the Eastern Pennsylvania 
and Virginia furnaces, but furnaces in Ohio, Illinois and 
Alabama as well. 


May.—The market grew progressively duller. De- 
mand fell off, and prices of the independent Southern 
furnaces kept sagging in a discouraging fashion. They 
sold No. 2 foundry at $15.50 and took about all the busi- 
ness that was going. But the associated furnaces showed 
no sign of weakness, and although they began to pile iron 
in considerable quantities, they maintained their full 
schedule. Toward the end of the month there was great 
confusion in the market. It was impossible to accurately 
state from day to day what was the exact situation. In- 
quiry kept falling off and things were going slower and 
slower. The independent furnaces began to quote No. 2 
foundry at $15 and forge at $13, and scarcely anything 
whatever was doing. 


JuNE.—The month opened in a more promising way, 
for on the 2nd the association met at Birmingham and 
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met outside competition by adopting a new schedule, as 
follows : 


Bie, 2 DE no cins 0. CUARG RCA Ss 6 00 08 08 8080.08 $15.50 
ee BD eos cet ccccterecs oe sets cet ens 15.00 
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These prices caused a little buying spirit, but the buying 
was of no considerable volume. After the first few days 
of the month the expectations which had been caused by 
the way in which the new prices had been received were 
rudely broken. It was apparent that the hope of any 
permanent betterment was illusive, for as the month 
progressed the market became more and more lifeless 
and the independent furnaces gradually quoted No. 2 
foundry at $14. Purchases were entirely of the hand to 
mouth variety. The Northern irons in every section of 
the country were lower in price than Southern. It was 
hoped by the merchant furnaces that the purchase about 
this time by the Steel Corporation of about 100,000 tons 
of Bessemer might stimulate the general market, but it 
had no such effect. 

Juty.—July was signalized by another reduction on 
the part of the association. A meeting was held in Chi- 
cago on the 10th, and these prices were announced : 


Bs CII c o0:0 5:0. 0. 0in iw ass cede ven esc eees $14.00 
Be an osc b beh ea ce a's 60% 0 6d0 040,008 13.50 
Bo oa oo dsc sce Sceceusconecvecenve 13.00 
Pa IS 6 bie Hs wes ei. wi'c es cevevavweesé 12.50 
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As previously this new schedule induced some little 
buying, but it was not of much consequence. Southern 
furnace stocks kept on increasing. The independent fur- 
naces met the association reduction by putting No. 2 
foundry at $12.50, and before the end of the month sales 
had been made at $12. But apparently even this price 
was not inviting, for but little iron was sold. The market, 
in fact, stagnated. It was absolutely without interest. 
The tonnage of new business this month was the smallest 
of the year. In fact, it was a regular Black Friday of a 
month. 

Avecust.—At the start August seemed to be destined to 
be as stupid and unsatisfactory as July had been. There 
was no anticipation of any betterment. But before the 
month was many days old there was a very decided move- 
ment in Ohio irons, malleable and foundry. Prices, of 
course, were low, lower than they had been for 18 months. 
This free purchasing sympathetically influenced Southern 
iron, and the outside furnaces, dropping to $12 for No. 2 
foundry, sold freely. The association on the 17th met in 
Birmingham, and realizing that its previous prices were 
“ strictly out of it,” made a new schedule to conform with 
the times as follows: 


ie Dy I eo vit ase che ds LeU Uenccesivussven $12.50 
eis I a elaie jc 6 6 SE sok wdid bike Unwinien oie 12.00 
Se oil bs) 6.0 vine aincs0.0¥ dibles sewed 11.50 
SO whine ns Ke 68 0554.0 0000.00 Sen cnn 11.00 
WOR <ccocposcscesphonencccceccecescecceees 10.75 


There had been a great deal of sentiment in regard to 
$12 iron. That was the price where Southern iron had 
halted in February, 1902, before the beginning of the 
boom, and many buyers had announced that when $12 was 
reached again on the downward tack that they woald 
buy. In fact, there seemed to be a general belief both 
among producers and consumers that $12 was a kind of 
dead line, and that the drop in prices would necessarily 
be arrested there. This sentiment had a powerful in- 
fluence on the market, for this reduction by the associa- 
tion was followed by a longer and more pronounced buy- 
ing movement than had occurred at any time in the year 
previously. Of course, buyers were in better shape to 
purchase. ‘They had been getting in high priced iron on 
late 1902 contracts up to July, for the furnaces had ear- 
lier in the year been well fortified with long time con- 
tracts at exceedingly good prices. While it is true that 
up to this time a good deal of iron had been piled, yet the 
average prices obtained by the largest Southern produc- 
ers had been so good that they had not been seriously fh- 
convenienced. But now these high priced orders were 
practically finished and the furnaces needed orders. Con- 
sumers needed iron, so the conjunction was a happy one, 
but it was a noticeable and ominous fact that nearly all 
the business was for quick shipment. The confidence in 
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the future and the present that leads to buying for far 
ahead shipments was lacking. Still there was an excel- 
lent tonnage placed, particularly in the East, where the 
difference of $1 in price began to make the local furnaces 
uneasy. They saw their field invaded. They had had un- 
disturbed possession of their local market for so long that 
the ghost of Southern competition seemed almost downed. 
Yet it was not a ghost that would keep down. It is well 
to note here that the first half of 1903 had been the hay- 
ing season for the furnaces. So many of them in 1902 
had been loaded up with low priced business that they 
had not had the full benefit of the boom. They had se- 
cured high prices for spot iron, but so little of this had 
been sold as compared with their total tonnage that the 
average prices obtained were not high. But when 1903 
opened every order on the books was at highly profitable 
figures. The iron sold along during the year up to date 
had been at full quotations, and so they reaped the har- 
vest of 1902 in the first half of 1903. It was a kind of a 
fall wheat arrangement. 

SEPTEMBER.—The month was auspicious enough at the 
beginning, and for a little while it almost seemed as if the 
sentiment clustering around $12 was more than a mere 
sentiment. It appeared as if it might, in truth, be the 
real actual bottom where iron was to remain steady 
again. But this pleasing hallucination came to an abrupt 
end, for it was soon evident that there was more than 
enough iron to go around or not enough business to 
satisfy makers, or that the statistics were on the wrong 
side, since the independents decidedly cut association 
figures. They began by selling in the West on the East- 
ern basis. This had long been a sore point among West- 
ern buyers, who could not be made to see the logic of 
selling at one price in one section and at a higher price 
in another. So there was confusion worse confounded 
again in the market. It began to be very evident to all 
close observers that a decided change was near at hand. 

Octoser.—The railroads came to the relief of the fur- 
naces by reducing freights south of the Ohio River 50 
cents a ton. This was a mere drop in the bucket, so to 
speak, though it helped the situation by putting freight 
rates on a parity with the lower prices, and it more 
nearly equalized the rates between the Northern and 
Southern quotations. On the 2d of this month another, 
and, as it proved, the final, meeting of the Southern 
Association was held in Birmingham. It was confi- 
dently anticipated that this meeting would make a 
really radical reduction in prices—a reduction that 
would drive to the tall timber the independent furnaces 
that had had such a fine time bushwhacking throughout 
the year at the expense of the associated furnaces. 
Heavy stocks had accumulated in the South, and no mere 
meeting of outside competition would suffice to reduce 
them. However, to the immense surprise of the trade 
generally the association adjourned after reaffirming the 
then existing prices. This left the association between 
heaven and earth. Within a few days it became evident 
that some of its members felt that they had to do some- 
thing. They felt that they could no longer stand to one 
side and allow the outside interests and the Northern 
furnaces to have the field free to themselves. There was 
some little fault finding and then several of the largest 
and most influential of the companies in the association 
withdrew, and it thus came to an abrupt end. It had 
steadied the market during the whole of 1902, and had 
enabled the largest furnace companies there to act as 
a unit; it had rectified many loose and harmful customs 
that had crept into the trade; it established -a 2240- 
pound ton, instead of one of 2268 pounds, and it had 
enforced terms of payment that were more advantageous 
and fairer to the seller than formerly. It had for 18 
months been a potent force in the market. There is 
no denying its good qualities and good results. Unfor- 
tunately it did not include all of the Southern producers. 
This was its fatal weakness, and it was this fault in 
its structure that made finally the strain of a continu- 
ously falling market more than it could stand. And so 
this association, which had done more and lasted longer 
than any other Southern combine or “ gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” or “ price committee,” went out of existence. 

There was among the members of the association con- 
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siderable post mortem criticism. Of course, this kind of 
comment necessarily has more or less truth in it, for it is 
so easy to be wise after the event. In other words, our 
hind sight is vastly better than our foresight. One of the 
regrets made by the members of the association was that 
in May or June when the old high priced orders were 
nearing completion they had not radically reduced quota- 
tions. That is, instead of waiting for the market to slow- 
ly settle, they thought they should have gone down at 
once. Had this been done freer buying would have been 
stimulated ; competition from independent furnaces would 
have been choked off; and the furnace stocks, which 
later on did so much harm, would never have accumu- 
lated. Instead of making a wholesale reduction in quo- 
tations, and so anticipating an obvious situation, the as- 
sociation simply followed the market down little by lit- 
tle. However, it had the previous year done a great work, 
and it is easy enough now to see where in 1903 it failed. 
But had it embraced all the Southern furnaces it would 
have been much more of a power. As it was, the South- 
ern furnaces, partly in and partly out of the association, 
were a house divided against itself, and it was this more 
than anything else that finally caused the trouble. The end 
of the association was the beginning of a fierce scramble 
for business. There was then a sudden realization of the 
fact that it was every furnace for itself and the devil for 
the hindermost. No artificial bar prevented competition, 
and prices were cut simultaneously by all the Southern 
makers. Of course, the $12 price had for some time been 
merely nominal, and at once No. 2 was offered at $10.50. 
Within a week it was down to $10. There it halted for a 
breathing space. There was some margin in the even 
price of $10, just as there had been in the $12 quotation, 
and faint hope was born that here the true nonpassable 
ultima thule, so to speak, dead line had been drawn. 

NovEMBER.—The idea that the dead line had been 
reached was rudely dispelled in November, for No. 2 
foundry was quoted at $9.50 before the month had more 
than opened. By the middle of the month it had gone to 
$9.25. All the time there was a steady increase in buying. 
For the first time during the year there was a genuine 
buying movement in full force. This buying movement 
was full of vigor, and it continued day after day without 
intermission, so that the Southern ironmasters were at 
last selling iron a great deal faster than they were mak- 
ing it. Had it not been for the known stocks on hand, to- 
gether with the unsatisfactory state of the money mar- 
ket, a wholesale buying of this kind would have resulted 
in a sharp advance in price. As it was, prices in the face 
of the purchasing did not show in November a hardening 
tendency. Some little Southern iron was sold for export, 
which was an index of the badness of the times. Of 
course, it was known that furnace costs had so greatly in- 
creased that there was not only no margin of profit to the 
furnaces in the prices that were being made; but, on the 
contrary, there was a positive loss. 

DECEMBER.—The month opened with Southern No. 2 
foundry quoted freely at $9, but all furnaces were limit- 
ing sales to as short deliveries as possible. In the first 
days of the month the buying culminated in what can 
only be adequately described as a grand rush. Then an 
advance came. For a day prices hesitated at $9.25, and 
then found solid ground at $9.50. The rebound from the 
bottom to a level 50 cents higher was practically instan- 
taneous. And this establishing of an advanced quotation 
did not stop business. Naturally, it somewhat checked 
it, but even at $9.50 Southern iron is far too low, consider- 
ing its cost, and it is relatively cheaper than when No. 2 
foundry sold at $7 and forge at $6 in the panic days. At 
the time this is written December has not yet ended, but 
the whole situation has materially changed for the better. 
Southern No. 2 has sold for $9.75 and $10, with a much 
improved feeling in the market. The extensive buying 
this month and last called for much more iron than the 
furnaces can make within the period of contract deliv- 
eries, so that the stocks on hand will be called upon 
to supply the deficiency. In fact, even now they are being 
reduced. This will speedily result in a much better situa- 
tion statistically than has been the case for months. The 
low prices were a drastic remedy, but apparently this 
was the only way out of the difficulty. 
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The Outlook. 

In regard to next year, it is too early to hazard a 
guess. That we shall see a strenuous effort on the part 
of the furnaces to reduce costs is already evident. They 
must get costs down to meet changed conditions. And 
prices must go up, or the productive capacity of the coun- 
try will be still further curtailed. When the whole thing 
is boiled down to its essence, it becomes, of course, a 
mere question of consumption. If consumption, which 
reflects the general business and demand of the country, 
revives and continues, pig iron will naturally take care 
of itself. And the best informed observers see that con- 
sumption is not in nearly as bad a state as might be as- 
sumed if one read only the Wall Street reports. The 
truth is that the United States is a good deal bigger than 
Wall Street, and the cotton, wheat and corn crops have 
more to do with pig iron than the rise or fall of specu- 
lative stocks. 

In the foregoing brief resume of trade conditions in 
1903 simply the surface facts in regard to the market 
have been stated. There has been no attempt to go into 
the larger philosophy of the situation. It is to be noted. 
however, that no great and tremendous period of ex- 
pansion, such as we have had in the years 1902 and 1903, 
can leave the country as it found it. There has been a 
step taken forward which cannot be lost, no matter how 
prices may fluctuate. A substantial advance has been 
made. There has been new development all along the 
line, and this new development is not more than sufficient 
to meet the growing demands of the country. It is not 
possible that we shall be compelled to wait for the country 
to grow up to its industrial productive capacity. In 
fact, quite the contrary is true, and this can be said with- 
out contradiction, notwithstanding the troubles in the 
pig iron trade of the past year. 

As for 1904, we are fortunate in beginning at the bot- 
tom. In 1903 we began at the top and had a bad fall. 
This coming year no such fearful decline in values, no 
such overwhelming collapse of the entire business struc- 
ture is possible. We are to-day on bottom, and as pig 
iron is incapable of standing still, the only direction ap- 
parently in which it can move is upward. 

—_--—__—_ 

Naval constructors and engineers are discussing now, 
more than ever, the scout, a new type of ship that is to 
take its place in service strategy in the future. The war 
problems which have been diligently worked out in New- 
port at the naval war college, and in Washington by the 
general board, have taken into consideration this ally of 
the floating force, and it remains to provide a ship which 
will meet all the tactical requirements. It looks, however, 
as if there would be another naval controversy over the 
design of these scouts, there being a difference of opinion 
among the naval experts as to the characteristics which 
these important vessels should possess. Several tentative 
designs have been prepared by the naval board of con- 
struction, and it has been decided that the displacement 
of the ships shall not be less than 1500 tons nor more than 
4000 tons, a sufficiently wide range to take in the varied 
views of the experts. It is a question how much endur- 
ance these ships shall have, and whether there shall be 
much protection. An increase in the armor would mean 
a sacrifice in speed and coal capacity. The design will, 
therefore, be governed by the extent of the sea-going and 
sea-keeping qualities, with due regard for the elements 
which maintain a maximum speed. 


In the modern industrial railway equipment where 
turn-tables are used for outdoor work there is always a 
temptation to set the turntables upon too shallow a 
foundation, the result being that they are thrown out of 
line by the influence of the frost. In the new plant of the 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, at Hyde Park, Mass., where 
special turn-tables of their own manufacture have been 
very successfully introduced in connection with their in- 
dustrial system, each turn-table rests at the top of a brick 
circular well with 8-inch walls extending to a depth of 
4 feet, or below the frost line. These walls are set upon 
hard-pan, and the center filled with loose stones, provid- 
ing perfect drainage. The first winter’s experience has 
shown them to be absolutely uninjured by frost. 
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The Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company. 


An illustration of what can be accomplished under the 
most trying conditions by energy and hard work was fur- 
nished this year by the Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, 
who operate large foundry and machine shops on River 
avenue, Allegheny, Pa. On the night of February 17 the 
entire plant, with the exception of the foundry, was com- 
pletely destroyed by fire. The loss embraced the machine 
shop, warehouse and office building, pattern shop, and, in 
fact, everything with the single exception of the foundry. 
Work was begun at once, and, incredible as it may seem, 
it is a fact that in spite of the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the plant, only one order was canceled. This was 
for grinding machinery, the buyer having waited several 
months, and was finally compelled to place the order 
elsewhere. The wreckage left by the fire was cleared 
away as fast as possible, and on May 2 a contract was 
placed for the erection of a warehouse, 60 x 118 feet, con- 
taining three stories and basement. The contract called 
for the completion of this building in 60 days, and it was 
turned over on July 6, only four days late. This ware- 
house is a brick building and the walls are 24 inches thick, 
with 3 inches air space, and are heavy enough to support 
two more stories. The floors are 10 inches thick and of 
slow combustion construction. It is equipped with fire 
doors on each floor and is practically fire proof. The 
first floor and basement are used for storage and small 
tools, the second floor for temporary machine shop and 
offices and the third floor for pattern shop. Power is 
furnished by electric motors on each floor, and a fire 
proof vault is also provided on each floor. 

Machine Shop.—The contract for the machine shop 
building, which is 118 x 200 feet, was placed with William 
B. Scaife & Sons Company of Pittsburgh. It is a one- 
story building, constructed of steel and brick, and is prac- 
tically fire proof. Careful attention was given to ventila- 
tion and light, and in these respects the shop is admirably 
equipped. The building is provided with a gallery on 
each side, 25 feet wide, and is commanded by two 20-ton 
and one 30-ton electric traveling cranes, with 50-foot 
span. The galleries are supported on 12-inch beams, capa- 
ble of carrying a weight of 500 pounds to the square foot. 
These 12-inch beams rest on 20-inch beams, which are 
supported by steel columns resting on concrete founda- 
tions. The machine shop is equipped with a large amount 
of modern iron working machinery, among which are six 
planers, ranging in size from 36 inches to 8 feet; five 
boring mills, from 27 inches to 27 feet in size; two floor 
boring mills, and about 25 lathes, ranging from 20 to 60 
inches in size. In one end of the machine shop is the 
blacksmith shop, which contains six down draft forges 
and a 1500-pound steam hammer. The floor of the ma- 
chine shop is paved with brick. The galleries are pro- 
vided with projections, so that the cranes can land mate- 
rial right on the floors. A railroad track on one side 
of the machine shop is served by a 15-ton traveling crane 
for the loading of machinery on cars. 

The Foundry.—The construction of the foundry build- 
ing is unique in many respects and the methods of han- 
dling and storing materials are decidedly original and are 
probably not duplicated in any other foundry in the coun- 
try. This was made necessary by the fact that the tracks 
of the West Penn Railroad are close to the building and 
prohibit the storing of materials, except within the build- 
ing itself. The foundry is 100 x 200 feet in size and of 
steel construction. On one side are provided second and 
third floors for the storing of supplies. These floors rest 
on 10-inch beams spaced 16 inches apart. The second 
floor is made of %-inch steel plates and is capable of stor- 
ing 1000 tons of pig iron. This iron is delivered on an 
elevated railroad track supported by a steel trestle. The 
third floor is capable of storing ten cars of coke, one car 
of fire brick, one car of facing and additional materials, if 
necessary. The coke is hoisted to the third floor by a coke 
elevator, run by an electric motor. These floors are sup- 
ported by heavy iron pillars, which are separated from 
the columns for the traveling crane. There are two pro- 
jections to these floors that allow delivery of materials 
to them. The projection extends all along the second 
floor and is commended by the cranes. The foundry is 
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equipped with one 96-inch and one 76-inch cupola, the 
largest heat ever poured from one cupola, being 90,000: 
pounds. There are three core ovens provided with steel 
roller doors, the core benches, together with shelving in 
front of them, being made of steel plate. The core ovens 
are fired with natural gas. The cupolas are so constructed: 
that they can be operated together, or independent of 
each other. They are equipped,with Westinghouse motor 
and Root blower. Power for the entire plant is furnished 
by two 150 horse-power Russell engines and Westinghouse 
generators. Immediately after the fire the company 
placed mail and telegraphic orders with different machine 
tool shops and soon supplied themselves with a number 
of lathes, planers and boring mills, which permitted them 
to carry on business. They have recently placed con- 
tracts for a large number of additional iron working 
tools, which are now being installed. 

Products Made.—The principal products of the Thomas 
Carlin’s Sons Company are bar and billet shears, grinding 
machinery and contractors’ supplies. The company also 
operate a separate boiler shop for the manufacture of 
boilers and heavy plate work. The company have facilities 
for making bar and billet shears from 4000 pounds up to 
120,000 pounds in weight. In the heaviest shear they 
make the lever weighs over 16 tons and the bed 56,000- 
pounds. At the time of our visit to the plant the company 
had on the floor a large number of shears in process of 
manufacture, aggregating 400 tons, two of these being of 
the largest size, weighing 120,000 pounds each. In grind- 
ing machinery was noticed on the floor two 12-foot pans 
for grinding powder, equipped with rolls weighing 8 tons 
each, one 8-foot pan made entirely of wood, to be used 
for grinding dynamite, one 8-foot pan for grinding sand, 
and a 7-foot pan for grinding emery. In contractors’ 
machinery, work on the floor included a 5-drum hoisting 
engine and derrick equipped with a clam-shell bucket, a 
7x10 double drum engine with boiler, one of these being 
for shipment to Japan. The company make a complete 
line of hoisting machinery and concrete mixers, which. 
they ship all over the United States and abroad. They 
have shipped three of these mixers to the Japanese gov- 
ernment within the last two months. At the present time 
the site of the plant has a frontage of 464 feet on River 
Avenue, but additional ground has been purchased, which. 
will give a total frontage of 700 feet, or.a total of 108,000: 
square feet, most of which is covered by buildings. The 
business of the Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company was 
originally established in a small way in 1860, under the 
name of Thomas Carlin, but was incorporated four years 
ago under the name of Thomas Carlin’s Sons Company, 
with a capital stock of $200,000. The officers are W. J. 
Carlin, president, and W. C. Scott, secretary and treas- 
urer, 
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Since commencing operations about three years ago in» 
an unpretentious plant, and with a capital stock of only 
$10,000, the Buffalo Foundry Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
gradually increased their facilities until their business de- 
mands necessitated the erection of what they claim is the 
largest and most modern jobbing foundry in this coun- 
try. The capital stock has been increased to $500,000, and- 
a site purchased on the Belt Line Railroad near Fillman 
avenue and East Ferry street, Buffalo, where a large 
plant was erected and put in operation last February. 
The main building is 145 x 320 feet, with an additional 
foundry, 35 x 120 feet. ‘There are also several other 
smaller buildings, including pattern and office building, 
power house, storage room, &c. The company make a 
specialty of large and intricate castings, and have done 
work for some of the largest concerns in both this coun- 
try and Canada. They have now under way large cast- 
ings for 16 of the 2000 horse-power gas engines which 
are to be installed in the new Buffalo plant of the Lack- 
awanna Steel Company, and castings for three 15,000,000- 
gallon pumps, which are being built by the Allis-Chalmers.- 
Company. Among the important companies for which 
they have done considerable work are the American Lo- 
comotive Company, De Lavergne Refrigerating Machine 
Company, Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Chambers-- 
burg Engineering Company. 
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The Largest Steel Plant in the World. 


Works of the Lackawanna Steel Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The greatest individual steel plant in the world is now 
approaching completion at West Seneca, N. Y., two of the 
blast furnaces, the great Bessemer plant and the rail mill 
having been put in operation during the past year. Work 
is now progressing rapidly on four additional blast fur- 
naces, on a second rail mill for light rails and splice bars, 
on a structural mill and on a very large slabbing and uni- 
versal plate mill, and contracts have only been lately let 
for a modern bar mill and for six 50-ton open hearth steel 
furnaces. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company, who are carrying 
out this enormous undertaking, are the successors of one 
of the oldest rail mills in the country. Started originally 
in 1840, at Scranton, the Lackawanna Iron & Coal Com- 
pany first rolled iron rails, but subsequently put in a 
Bessemer plant, making their first blow in 1875. The 
Scranton Steel Company were started in 1883, but in 1891 
were consolidated with the Lackawanna Company, the 
new company being styled the Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company. In 1899, convinced that it was impossible to 
compete effectively in the steel rail trade when handicaped 
by the location at Scranton, the company began the erec- 
tion of a new plant on an admirably chosen site at Stony 
Point, near Buffalo, the first plan having been to merely 
move the Scranton works to the new locality. In 1902 
the Lackawanna Steel Company were organized, who ac- 
quired the property of the old Lackawanna Iron & Steel 
Company and purchased besides further property, so that 
at the resent time the same embraces the following: 

In the Lebanon district, about one-sixth by ownership 
and an additional sixth by control, of the Cornwall Ore 
Bank Company, a tenancy’ in common owning the famous 
Cornwall mines in Central Pennsylvania and the two 
Colebrook furnaces at Lebanon, Pa. From the Cornwall 
Iron Company the company hold by a 20-year lease ex- 
piring December 1, 1922, the North Cornwall Furnace and 
the two Bird-Coleman furnaces at Cornwall, also owning 
one-sixth of the capital stock of the latter company. The 
company hold also about one-third of the capital stock 
of the Cornwall & Lebanon Railroad Company. A very 
large modern by-product coke oven plant has been erected 
upon the Colebrook property. The company also have a 
20-year lease on the Cornwall Railroad. 

In addition to the ore and furnace interests in the Leb- 
anon district, the Lackawanna Steel Company have ac- 
quired 10,000 out of 30.000 shares of Witherbee, Sherman 
& Co. of Port Henry, N. Y., whose mines and plant were 
only recently described fully in the columns of The Iron 
Age. In the Lake Superior ranges the company have 
5500 out of 20,000 shares of the Odanah Iron Company, 
owning leaseholds on the Gogebie range 6000 shares out 
of 12,000 shares of the Verona Mining Company, operat- 
ing on the Menominee and Gogebic ranges: the entire 3650 
shares of the Scranton Mining Company, 2000 out of 3000 
shares of the Hobart Iron Company and 613 out of 920 
shares of the Corsica Iron Company, all three operating 
on the Mesaba range. Besides this the company have a 
half interest in the Negaunee mine, have a ten-year con- 
tract for 100,000 tons of ore annually with the Stevenson 
mine in the Mesaba range, and have long time ore con- 
tracts with the Cleveland Cliffs Mining Company, which 
assure an ore supply for many years to come. 

Since no Connellsville coal property was available, the 
Lackawanna Coal & Coke Company were organized to 
acquire and develop the fee or mineral rights of about 
22.600 acres of bituminous coal lands in Indiana and Cam- 
bria counties, Pa. With headquarters at Werhum, In- 
diana County, the company have been opening up and 
equipping collieries to have an ultimate daily capacity of 
10,000 tons. The coal can only be coked in by-product 
ovens, so that large coke oven plants have been erected 
and are in course of construction at Lebanon and at Buf- 
falo, 


The company have built and own the South Buffalo 
Railway Company, who operate about 7 miles of rail- 
road connecting the yard trackage of the Lackawanna 
Steel Company directly and indirectly with all the lines 
of railroad centering in Buffalo. 

The Lackawanna Steel Company have an authorized 
capital stock of $60,000,000, of which there has been is- 
sued $20,000,000, share for share for stock of the Lacka- 
wanna Iron & Steel Company, and $15,000,000 has been 
subscribed in cash, of which 80 per cent. has been paid 
and 20 per cent. is subject to call on 60 days’ notice. 
The Cornwall Ore Bank and Colebrook Furnace proper- 
ties are covered by $1,775,000 5 per cent. 30-year gold 
bonds, due February 1, 1926, and there have been issued 
also out of $20,000,000 authorized $15,000,000 5 per cent. 
convertible gold bonds, which mature on April 1, 1923. 
They are redeemable at the option of the company on 
April 1, 1906, or on any interest day prior thereto, at 
60 days’ previous notice, at 107.5. After that day the 
holder may up to April 1, 1915, convert the principal into 
an equal amount of stock at par, 

The Board of Directors is one of the strongest con- 
nected with any steel manufacturing enterprise in the 
country. It is as follows: . 

J. G. McCullough, Governor of Vermont and director of the Erie 
Railroad Company and other companies 

Henry Walters of W. T. Walters & Co. of Baltimore, Md., chair- 
man of the Atlantic Coast Line and of the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad. 

Warren Delano, Jr., prominently identified with coal mining in- 
terests. 

Cc. Ledyard Blair of Blair & Co., bankers. 

J. J. Albright. a leading capitalist of Buffalo. 

James Speyer. head of the firm of Speyer & Co., bankers. 

Moses Taylor, vice-president. : 

H. A. C. Taylor, a director of the National City Bank, of the 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company, and of the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western Railroad. 

H. Mcik. Twombly, a leading member of the Vanderbilt interests. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt, a director of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. 

Adrian Iselin, Jr., of A. Iselin & Co., bankers. 

B. S. Guinness, a partner of Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co., bank 
ers. 

D. O. Mills, the well-known capitalist. 

Samuel Mather of Cleveland, largely interested in Lake Superior 

iron ore mining and iron manufacturing. 

Walter Scranton, chairman of the board. 

Edmund Hayes of Buffalo, formerly of the Union Bridge Com- 
pany. 

M. Taylor Pyne, executor of the Moses Taylor Estate and a di- 
rector of the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad, of 
the City Bank and of the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company. 

G. R. Fearing, Jr., of Jackson, Curtis & Co., bankers, Boston. 

K. B. Van Cortlandt of Kean, Van Cortlandt & Co., bankers. 

The officers of the company are: 

Moses Taylor, vice-president. 

George L. Reiss, vice-president. 

John W. Farquhar, secretary. 

J. P. Higginson, treasurer. 

Cc. D. Rhodes, genera! sales agent. 

G. F. McKay, general traffic manager. 

S. B. Sheldon, general superintendent of the Buffalo plant. 


The company own a tract of about 1500 acres along 
Lake Erie at and beyond Stony Point, starting from the 
line of the city limits of Buffalo. At Stony Point the 
United States Government has built a very extensive 
breakwater, forming a commodious well sheltered har- 
bor. From this, as is shown in the plan, Fig. 1, there has 
been dug a ship canal 200 feet wide and 22 feet deep and 
3295 feet long, capable of further extension. Along this 
canal there is berth room for five lake vessels for sim- 
ultaneously unloading. A good idea of the canal and the 
harbor may be obtained from Fig. 5, which is a view 
taken from the top of blast furnace No. 2. 

The general design of the plant and of its most im- 
portant details was made by Henry Wehrum, until re 
cently general manager, who was for many years con- 
nected with the Scranton enterprises. The plan, Fig. 1, 
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shows its principal features. Parallel to the canal extends 
on the one side the by-product coke oven plant, while 
along the other bank stretches the ore dock with its ore 
unloading, handling and stocking machinery. Beyond 
this is the line of blast furnaces with the auxiliary 
plant and parallel to them the steel plant, rolling mills 
and shops, the whole constituting a harmonious whole. 
Access from the one side to the other side of the ship 
canal is obtained by a tunnel 400 feet long, whose two 
shafts, 104 feet deep, are equipped with electric elevators 
for passenger service. The tunnel, which is cement lined, 
is used also for electrical cables and water pipe. Its loca- 
tion is indicated by dotted lines in Fig. 1. 

A large part of the tract consists of soft alluvial mate- 
rial, which has necessitated elaborate pile and concrete 
foundations for all the principal parts of the plant. Wher- 
ever the heavy machinery has been in operation the 
soundness of these foundations has been thoroughly 
proven. A limited area of the ore dock, under full load 
gave way in September, 1903, at a point where the shelv- 
ing rock below the silt apparently caused the piles to 
slide. The hole has been filled with molten cinder, and 
extensive tests with full loads at adjacent points have 
demonstrated that the trouble was only local. 

The Coking Plant. 

The coke oven plant is located along a strip of land 
between Lake Erie and the canal. The origina! plan 
calls for 20 batteries of by-product ovens with an aggre- 
gate of 940 ovens, built in two lines, with the condenser 
plant, coal bins, &c., between them. This arrangement 
is shown in Figs. 6 and 7. At present ten batteries are 
built or under construction, this being the line nearest 
to Lake Erie. Of these ten batteries, four are of the 
Otto-Hoffman type, while six are of the Rothberg type, 
with horizontal flues and recuperation of the air of com- 
bustion. The ovens are 16 inches by 6.5 feet high and 33 
feet long, and deliver 6 tons of coke per charge. The 
Otto-Hoffman ovens are equipped with four hot stoves 
13 x 60 feet, and one stack 5 feet inside diameter and 
140 feet high. 

In order to handle from 6000 to 7000 tons of coal per 
shift, which is required when the whole plant is in op- 
eration, a Hulett car dumper, Fig. 2, has been erected, 
which will empty from 25 to 30 cars of coal per hour. The 
coal cars will be brought to the car dumper by means of 
an electric mule hoist and dumped sideways into two re- 
ceiving hoppers. The empties, running against a kick back, 
will be collected in the yard. From the receiving hoppers 
the coal will be elevated and conveyed into four bins, each 
of 1500 tons capacity, by means of a system of 36-foot belt 
conveyors provided with automatic tripping devices over 
the bins. The total length of the belt conveying system is 
nearly 2600 feet. 

Running along on tracks parallel to the line of ovens 
are the combination coke pushing and coal charging ma- 
chines, provided with a run for pushing the coke from the 
ovens, and also carrying a box containing the compressed 
coal for charging the ovens. Underneath the coal bins 
there are located four parallel tracks for supporting these 
boxes,.when they are run back under the chutes of the 
bin to be filled with coal. Placed underneath each bin are 
eight ramming machines, two over each track, which com- 
pact the coal as it is chuted into the boxes. These ma- 
chines consist of electrically operated hammers working 
in steel guides. After a box is rammed, it is run out on- 
to the combination machine, and carried to a position op- 
posite the oven from which the coke is to be pushed. 
After the coke is pushed out, the charging box is brought 
opposite the same oven and the coal cake is charged into 
the oven. The coke is pushed from the ovens into large 
pans, where it is quenched. The pan is then picked up 
bodily by a gantry crane and emptied into coke cars 
standing on tracks between the gantry crane tracks. 
There will be provided ten gantry cranes of 20 tons ca- 
pacity for handling the coke pans. Each pan is of ample 
size to receive a full charge from one oven. The coke, af- 
ter being discharged into the pans, is quenched and then 
dumped into receiving cars by means of the gantries, 
which travel on a track in front of the ovens. Each crane 
is provided with two independent hoists of 10 tons capac- 
ity each, fitted with independent electrical and mechanical 
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brakes. The pans are emptied by running one hoist 
ahead of the other, thus tilting the pan, and allowing the 
coke to run out. 

Experience gathered at the Lebanon plant of the 
Lackawanna Company, where 121 ovens have been in 
operation, has shown that it takes about 30 hours to 
coke the coal from the new mines of the Lackawanna 
Company at Wehrum, Pa., the yield of coke being 80 per 
cent., while the yield of ammonia is about 2 pounds -per 
ton and that of tar 2 per cent. 

The condenser house is 375 feet x 83 feet 4 inches and 
contains 86 air coolers, 16 water coolers, 6 scrubbers and 
8 extractors. The plant is equipped with two gas holders 
of 50,000 cubic feet capacity, six ammonia tanks, each 
84 feet in diameter and 30 feet high. Six tar tanks of 
the same dimensions provide storage for a three months’ 
supply of tar. For supplying steam for the ammonia 
house there is a battery of four Cahall boilers. 

The Ore Handling Machinery. 

The entire ore handling machinery of the plant was 
designed and erected by the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan 
Engineering Company of Cleveland, Ohio. The general 
layout is best shown in the accompanying elevation, Fig. 
8, while the photographs, Figs. 4 and 5, convey a good idea 
of the magnitude and the character of the plant. The 
equipment consists of five Hulett ore unloaders with 
cantilevers, which deliver the ore from the vessels on the 
or dock, and three reloaders, which convey it to the hand- 
ling system tributary to the furnaces themselves. 

The Hulett unloaders travel back and forth along the 
dock so as to be able to go from one hatch to another at 
any time desired. They consist essentially of a walking 
beam mounted on a trolley frame, which has a back and 
forth motion, at right angles to the canal, on a movable 
bridge or gantry. To the outer end of the walking beam 
is attached a vertical leg supporting a bucket having a ca- 
pacity of 10 tons. In operation, the outer end of the walk- 
ing beam comes close down to the trolley frame, and the 
trolley carriage runs forward until the bucket is over the 
hatch of the boat. The bucket is then lowered onto the 
ore in the boat, automatically filled, raised, and at the 
same time the trolley is returned to its original position 
on the dock, the bucket dumping its load through a hop- 
per into a bucket car. This bucket car is then hauled 
across the girder and up the inclined cantilever under con- 
trol of a separate operator. The bucket is tripped auto 
matically at any point desired on the cantilever, and the 
ore falls into the stock pile. The operator, who controls 
all the motions of the machine, except the moving along 
the dock from hatch to hatch, is located in the bucket leg, 
and goes down through the hatch with his bucket at every 
trip. This enables him to watch very closely the opera- 
tions of the bucket and to work into the corners of the 
boat more successfully. To enable the bucket to reach all 
the ore in the boat, the leg on which the bucket is sus- 
pended is mounted on a rotating table at the top of the 
bucket leg, and the operator is enabled to rotate the 
bucket into any position desired, so that it extends when 
open lengthways of the boat, or crossways, or in any in- 
termediate position desired. The bucket when wide open 
has a reach of 18 feet, but when so desired this reach can 
be extended 2 feet 6 inches further, this movement being 


ina straight line, acting as a hoe to pull the ore out of 


the corners of the boat. The distance between hatches on 
modern boats, as a rule, does not exceed 24 feet, so that 
the bucket reaches from the center of one hatch more 
than half way to the center of the other. These machines 
have unloaded 95 per cent. of the cargo of a modern boat, 
the minimum rate being 200 tons per hour per machine, 
with a maximum rate of 600 tons per hour. The power for 
closing the bucket is furnished by a large hydraulic cylin- 
der mounted in the bucket leg with the bucket. For rotat- 
ing the bucket in a circle a smaller double acting hydrau- 
lie cylinder is provided. 

In case it is not desired to put the ore onto a stock 
pile, it may be loaded direct through the chutes at the 
front end of the machine into hopper cars, as there is a 
track provided under the machine for placing these cars. 
Only two operators are required for each machine. The 
capacity of the bucket and bucket car is 10 gross tons 
per trip. On the corner of each machine is provided a 
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Fig. 2.-—--Car Dumper, Coke Plant. Fig. 3.—Coal Bin No. 4, Coke Plant. 
Fig. 4.—Unloading Ore from 8.8. “ Horace 8. Wilkinson.” 
Fig. 5.—View from Top of Blast Furnace No. 2, Showing Harhor, Ore Dock,’ Reloaders and Canal. 
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small revolving derrick, which is operated by a separate 
motor. After the large bucket has reached all the ore 
that it can get at in the boat the balance, which is 
usually about 5 per cent. of the cargo, is shoveled into 
small 1-ton dumping tubs by hand. These tubs are then 
hoisted out and swung over the hopper by the derrick. 
In this way the entire cargo of the ship is unloaded with- 
out the necessity of its moving from its dock. The prin- 
cipal dimensions are: Clear span between tracks upon 
which the unloaders travel along the dock is 725 feet. 
The length of the overhang of the cantilever from the 
center of the rear track on which the unloader travels to 
the end of the cantiliver is 158.25 feet and the hight of 
the top of the girders from the track is 20.5 feet. 

The dock width from center line to center line of the 
retaining wall is 279 feet, and there can be stored in it 
approximately 600 gross tons of ore per running foot. 
The reloaders, which have a span of 293.5 feet, have a 
cantilever on the boat side of 48 feet and on the bin side 
of 33 feet, the hight in the clear above the general level 
being 85 feet. The lateral trolley travel is 356 feet 11 
inches. 

The front or machinery tower of the bridge is run 
on the same track with the rear end of the unloader, 
these tracks being about 30-foot gauge. The machinery 
for operation of the bridge is all located in the front 
tower and is electrically driven. The ore is lifted out 
of the stock pile by a 7\4-ton Hulettt self filling excavat- 
ing bucket, which, after filling itself, is hoisted and con- 
veyed over the vins and bin filling cars, into which it 
directly dumps. The speeds of action of the bucket are 
about as follows: Hoisting speed, 200 feet per minute; 
traverse of trolley on bridge, 800 feet per minute; trav- 
erse of bridge along tracks, 50 to 75 feet per minute. 

The brakes are so arranged that in case of any mis- 
hap to the electric power they are applied by gravity, all 
machinery being instantly held. It is impossible to drop 
the load. One operator can perform all operations of the 
bridge. On the bridge traverse mechanism is provided 
a safety brake so arranged that in order to move the 
bridge along the length of the ore piles it is necessary 
for the operator to stand on a weighted platform, which 
releases the brake from the moving gear, and he remains 
standing on this platform until the bridge is moved to 
the desired position. Immediately on stepping off the 
brake is automatically applied, so that it is impossible 
for a heavy gust of wind or accident to start the bridge, 
the brakes being powerful enough to skid all of the 
wheels. 

The automatic buckets are somewhat of a new depar- 
ture in handling iron ore at furnaces. They will handle 
the hardest lump ore, limestone and other obstinate sub- 
Stances. They have an advantage over other methods of 
handling ore in winter time, when the ore is full of frost, 
in that their weight will go through 4 or 5 inches of 
frozen crust. After the pile is once opened up, it will 
work its way under the crust, making it more easy to 
break it away. The bridges will easily handle 250 tons 
per hour each. 

Bin System. 


Parallel to the line of blast furnaces on the side to- 
ward the lake is a bin system with a capacity to take care 
of ore and limestone for the production of 3800 tons of 
pig iron per day. The bins are of the suspended parabolic 
type, 26 feet on top and 16 feet deep, having a total capac- 
ity of 443,487 cubic feet. They are divided by vertical 
partitions into 25 or 50 foot lengths for the different kinds 
of ore and stone. The bins are connected by trestles be- 
tween each pair of furnaces, the total length of bins and 
trestles being 2500 feet. The steel structure from which 
the bins are suspended supports the tracks for a 50-ton 
traveling receiving bin and tracks for 10-ton dump cars. 
The ore, which is picked up from the ore yard by means 
of a 7%ton grab bucket operated by the reloading bridges, 
is dumped into the traveling receiving bin or gantry, 
which, in turn, fills the dump cars running underneath. 
These cars, of the hopper bottom shape, are then run to 
any of the bins and the ore emptied. Thebins are provided 
on the bottom with very large openings and conveying 
gates, which consist of two cast iron drums and an end- 
less rubber belt. The drum shafts are supported by a cast 
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iron frame provided with adjustable bearings. The out- 
er drum shaft has a driving gear, which engages into a 
pinion located and pivoted on the scale larry frame. The 
gates, therefore, can only be started by the operator of 
the larries. The scale larries consist of two hoppers, pro- 
vided with suitable gates, and are suspended from a 
structural frame and run on tracks supported by columns 
of the bin structure. They are electrically driven, and 
each fitted up with five-scale beams. Each hopper has a 
capacity of 75 cubic feet. 

In regard to handling of coke, the feature of dumping 
it from railroad cars into stationary bins has been aban- 
doned, and in order to save rehandling the coke will be 
brought direct from the ovens to the furnaces in pans, 
holding about 9 tons of coke. These pans are mounted on 
cars, and pivoted in such a manner that by hoisting the 
rear end of the pan the coke slides out into a hopper, pro- 
vided with a gate, and from there is dumped into the fur- 
nace skip. By this method the breakage of coke is re 
duced to a minimum. 


The Blast Furnaces. 


As shown in the plan, Fig. 1, the blast furnaces are 
disposed in groups of two in a row parallel to the canal 
and ore dock. The first of these groups, being furnaces 
Nos. 1 and 2, was built very largely of materials of fur- 
naces located at the Scranton works. The two furnaces 
were blown in respectively on February 13, 1903, and May 
2, 1908, and have an aggregate capacity of 15,000 tons per 
month. ‘The next groups, furnaces Nos. 3 and 4 and fur- 
naces Nos. 5 and 6, are entirely new, and will gradually 
enter the ranks of producers. So far as resent progress 
with them indicates, No. 3 will be blown in April or May, 
to be followed in September by No. 4, and later on by Nos. 
5 and 6. 

Furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 are smaller, the other stacks 
being considerably larger. No. 1 has a 10.5 foot hearth, 
17-foot bosh and is 86 feet high from the bottom of the 
hearth to the top of the ring, while No. 2 has a hearth 
11 feet in diameter and a bosh 17 feet in diameter. It is 
86 feet high. The furnaces are blown through 16 4 
inch tuyeres. Gas is taken off at three points, and there 
are provided explosion doors, which have an area of 50 
per cent. of the area of the top of the furnace. Each fur- 
nace is flanked by four central combustion stoves 18 feet 
diameter and 84.5 feet high. They have a volume of 
8275 cubic feet, and a heating surface of 24,600 square 
feet, the average blast temperature being 900 degrees F. 
They were moved from Scranton. 

After passing through the dust catcher, the gas is con- 
ducted through a 60-inch main, into which water is in- 
jected through a series of 12 jets. This main is connected 
with a horizontal tank, which serves the purpose of a gas 
water valve, from which the dust and water are dis- 
charged into a railroad car placed below it as a settling 
tank, the water overflowing and running into a sewer. 
From the valve a second main leads to the gas washing 
plant, the main being also equipped with 12 jets of water. 
The washing plant consists of two sets of Buffalo Forge 
Company’s double fans driven by Westinghouse induction 
motors. Into these fans sprays of water are delivered to 
complete the washing, by far the greater part of the dust 
having been gotten rid of in the dust catcher and in the 
mains. The double gas washing plant is so piped that the 
gas may be passed through the washers in series so that 
the gas is twice washed or that it is washed only once. 
The gas which goes to the gas engine plant is washed 
twice, while that which is delivered to the stoves is to be 
washed only once, the capacity of the stoves being greatly 
increased and their life being extended through such a 
course. At the present time neither the supply of gas for 
the boilers nor that for the stoves is washed. 

The lower plant of furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 consists of a 
battery of 16 Cahall boilers, and a series of blowing en- 
gines which have been moved to Buffalo from the Scran- 
ton plant. For these old engines the steam pressure is 
lowered by a reducing valve from 125 pounds to 40 to 50 
pounds. The engine plant consists of three Dickson hori- 
zontal engines, having 60-inch steam cylinders, 80-inch 
air cylinders and 100-inch stroke. The steam cylinder of 
one of these engines built in 1879 was again put in place 
as it was patched years ago after an accident, the repairs 
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then made under exceptional circumstances having proven 
exceedingly efficient. Each of these old engines delivers 
about 560 cubic feet of air per revolution at 15 pounds 
pressure and runs at a speed of 17 revolutions. They to- 
gether blow furnace No. 1, while furnace No. 2 is blown 
by two I. P. Morris beam engines, with 58-inch steam 
cylinders, 93-inch air tubes and 120-inch stroke. They de- 
liver 940 cubic feet of air per revolution, each making 
15% revolutions. A Weiss condensing plant completes the 
equipment, which is temporary, the intention being to 
blow these furnaces with the gas engine driven blowing 
engines now being installed in blowing engine house No 
2. The present plant will then be in reserve and for start- 
ing. 

The iron from furnaces Nos. 1 and 2 is cast into 25- 
ton Pollock ladle cars, there being two double string 
Heyl & Patterson casting machines. The limestone used 
is Canadian fossiliferous, carrying from 2 to 2.50 per cent. 
of silica. Some New York State limestone is also oc- 
easionally employed. The ore mixture, consisting of 19,- 
800 pounds of various lake ores, including Lake, Minorca 
Cliffs Shaft and Verona, and 1200 pounds of roll scale, 
yielded recently 54.21 per cent. of iron. 

The lines of new furnaces, Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6, are 
shown in the accompanying engravings, Figs. 9 and 10. 
The bottom of the hearth is 13 feet above the general 
level, so that there is ample head room for the iron run- 
ners. The plant is so arranged that there is provision 
for eight 25-ton iron ladles and for three cinder tubs at 
casting time. The furnaces are blown through 20 tuyeres, 
and the mantle carried by ten columns. The furnaces 
are 94 feet high, have a 17-foot hearth, 10 feet high, a 
24-foot bosh, and are 18 feet in diameter at the stock 
line. The volume of the hearth is 2269.8 cubic feet and 
that of the stack to the stock line is 20,400 cubic feet. A 
bosh jacket 5¢ inch thick has been adopted, as shown in 
the drawing. Besides this there are a series of 72 cool- 
ing plates below the tuyeres. 

One special feature of all the furnaces is a movable 
oval deflector, A, hung on chains and operated by two 
screws placed at right angles, as shown in Fig. 11 at B. 
This deflector is to be used to distribute the stock as 
occasion may call for. 

The gas is taken off at three down comer openings, 
and there are seven explosion doors. The bustle pipe is 
6 feet 2 inches inside diameter and the dust catcher is 
32 feet in diameter. A gas washing plant embodying 
some special features is being designed. 

The furnaces are equipped each with four central 
combustion hot blast stoves 20 feet in diameter and 135 
feet high. They have a heating surface of 56,800 square 
feet. 

For the steel works and for general power purposes 
there is located at furnaces 3 and 4 a boiler plant con- 
sisting of 80 Cahall boilers, which are now fired by hand 
with coal. Later 32 of them are to be fired with gas. 

These large furnaces are expected to make 700 tons 
per day and may possibly produce more. The blowing 
power is such that 75,000 cubic feet of air can be de- 
livered to each furnace at 30 pounds pressure. The nor- 
mal pressure will be about 18 pounds, and the blast tem- 
perature 1000 degrees F. 


The Blast Furnace Gas Engines. 


After a thorough study in Europe of the problem of 
utilizing waste blast furnace gas for electrical puposes 
and for driving blowing engines, the engineers of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company decided upon the installation 
of what will be, when completed, the most extensive plant 
of its kind in the world. The whole undertaking Involves 
three plants, one located in power house No. 1, consist- 
ing of eight completed Koerting 100 horse-power gas 
engines, driving dynamos, the second located in blowing 
engine house No. 2, with eight 2000 horse-power Koer- 
ting gas engines, driving blowing engines, which are now 
being erected, and a third, of like capacity, to be installed 
at blowing engine house No. 3, to serve furnaces Nos. 5 
and 6. 

The gas with which the electrical plant has been 
driven has been furnished by furnaces Nos. 1 and 2, the 
calorific power averaging about 85 to 90 British thermal 
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units per cubic foot. The engines have worked well, the 
only trouble experienced being that due to a sudden in- 
crease in the thermal value of the gas caused by leaky 
tuyeres. The sudden increase in the hydrogen contents 
of the gas, due to this cause, endangers the engines, some- 
times causing breakages. A plan has been adopted at the 
furnaces which minimizes this danger, although appa- 
rently at the sacrifice of tuyeres, which burn out more 
rapidly. 

Of the eight Koerting gas engines in power house No. 
1, five drive General Electric 500-kw. three-phase 440- 
volt alternators, and four drive 500-kw. direct current 
250-volt Sprague generators. The gas engines, which 
were built by the De la Vergne Refrigerating Machine 
Company of New York, have 24.75-inch power cylinders 
with 42.35-inch stroke, and run at a speed of 100 revolu- 
tions per minute. The gas engines are started by com- 
pressed air. They are two-cycle engines, the cylinders, 
heads, valves and pistons being cooled with water sup- 
plied by Lawrence centrifugal pumps driven by Westing- 
house induction motors. 

In the same power house No. 1 is located a 1000 horse- 
power Porter-Allen engine, coupled to one of the direct 
current units, which is held in reserve in the case of a 
breakdown of the gas engine driven sets. Besides this 
engine, placed transversely across the building are four 
Brush are machines driven by motors and three exciter 
units for the large machines. A compressor plant for the 
pneumatic service of the plant consists of four Ingersoll- 
Sergeant units with 14 x 16 inch steam cylinders and 
14.25 x 22.25 by 16 inch air cylinders. 

In the same power house are four Bessemer blowing 
engines, two being 52 x 60 x 60 inch Southwark engines 
and two 50 x 60 x 60 inch Dickson engines, of which three 
were moved from the Scranton plants. A series of high- 
pressure pumps and a Weiss condenser outside the build- 
ing for the whole steam engine plant complete this in- 
stallation. 

In blowing engine house No. 2 there are now being 
installed eight gas driven blowing engines, the general 
arrangement of which is shown in Figs. 14 and 15, the 
former an elevation and the latter the plan of one engine. 
The vertical blowing engines, which are of the Southwark 
type, have 72-inch cylinders and a 60-inch stroke. They 
are driven by a double cylinder Koerting gas engine, 
rated at 2000 horse-power, the speed of the engines being 
80 revolutions per minute. The power cylinders have a 
diameter of 38.5 inches, while the stroke is 60 inches, the 
gas and air pumps having 45.25 inch and 38.25 inch 
diameters respectively with 49.25-inch stroke. 

The fly wheel is 20 feet in diameter with 16-inch face. 
The building, which is 400 feet long, is commanded by a 
35-ton Morgan overhead electric traveling crane of 77- 
foot span. 

The Bessemer Steel Works. 


The Bessemer steel works, which have an annual 
capacity of 1,000,000 tons of ingots, are laid out to use 
both direct metal from the blast furnaces and remelted 
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Fig. 10.—Section of Cinder Notch. 


pig iron. The general arrangement is shown in the plan, 
Fig. 20, and the sections, Figs. 21 to 23, while views of 
the plant are shown in Figs. 16 to 19. The first blow was 
made on October 20, 19038. Hot metal is brought from 
the blast furnaces in 25-ton ladles, which are lifted off 
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the car trucks and hoisted by a wire rope double drum 
traveling crane, built by the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany, to the mixer, which rests on its supports 19 feet 
above the ground level, where the auxiliary hoist of the 
crane tips the ladle, and the contents flow into the gen- 
eral opening of the mixer. The mixer has a capacity for 
storing 300 tons and was designed and built by the Well- 
man-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company. It is hy- 
draulically operated, the forward motion for tipping the 
mixer to pour into the converter ladle being made by a 
large hydraulic cylinder in the rear, while the return 
motion is accomplished by a small cylinder in front op- 
erating under constant pressure. 

The cupola house is a building 255 feet long by 60 
feet wide and 66 feet high to the lower chords of the roof 
trusses. It has three floors, known as the vessel, tapping 
and charging floors, which are respectively 13.5 feet, 
24.5 feet and 54.5 feet above the general level. The melt- 
ing equipment consists of eight 9-foot iron cupolas and 








Figs. 11 to 18.—Elevations and Plan of Furnace Top, with Stock 
Deflector. 


four 7-foot spiegel cupolas, all aranged in a row along 
the center line of the building, the spiegel cupolas being 
at the end nearest the converting department. They are 
blown by 12 No. 7% Baker blowers direct connected to 
16 x 24 inch vertical engines, running at about 110 revo- 
lutions per minute. 

The stock is loaded into side dump charging cars in 
the yard outside and hauled to the elevators at the north 
end of the cupola house. These elevators are four in 
number, the two nearest the center of the building being 
used for hoisting, while the two outer ones are used for 
returning the empty cars to the stockyard. The loaded 
cars pass from the hoisting elevators to tracks on the 
charging floor, where the charges are weighed on track 
scales, after which the cars are moved along on tracks on 
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either side of the cupolas and are emptied through the 
charging openings by electrically operated traveling 
charging machines running on parallel tracks. After the 
cars are emptied they are pushed to the south end of the 
building, where a transfer car running on a transverse 
track conveys them to the tracks at the sides of the build- 
ing. These tracks lead back to the elevators, which re- 
turn the empties to the yard for reloading. Owing to 
conditions which make it desirable at times to use a 
large percentage of pig iron from the company’s furnaces 
in Pennsylvania, the cupola plant has an unusual ca- 
pacity. 

The melted iron is drawn from the cupolas on the 
west side into runners, which lead to two openings in 
the tapping floor. Under these openings the converter 
ladle car stands on scales which have their beams on the 
tapping floor, so that the weighmaster is in close touch 
with the tappers. The iron runners are so laid out that 
the iron from six cupolas, counting from either end, may 
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be drawn to either opening in the floor. This arrange- 
ment of the runners provides ample capacity in the six 
cupolas, the metal from which is all received into the 
converter ladle at one point at a given time, and leaves 
two cupolas off for repairs. The slag which is made in 
the cupolas is tapped from the east side and runs through 
openings in the tapping floor to a floor a little above yard 
level. The slag and cupola drops are loaded onto cars 
alongside of the building, the floor elevation being made 
to facilitate this operation. 

The metal after entering the converter ladle is con- 
veyed by an electric locomotive to the converter, where 
it is poured into the vessel by an electric motor on the 
ladle car. When repairs are required the converters are 
served by the mixer crane. 

The converters, which are four in number, with a 
rated capacity of 10 tons, are arranged in two pairs 62.5 
feet apart, the distance between the vessels in each pair 
being 19 feet. They are blown under 24 to 26 pounds 
pressure through 30 tuyeres having 19 15-16 holes by 
blowing engines located in power house No. 1, which is 
located nearby on the west side. There are two double 
blowing engines with 50-inch steam cylinders, 54-inch air 
cylinders and 60-inch stroke, and two double engines 
with 52-inch steam cylinders, 60-inch air cylinders and 
60-inch stroke, the former running at 25 and the latter 
at 30 revolutions per minute, making the blowing ca- 
pacity sufficient to blow two heats at the same time. 

On the vessel floor is a manganese furnace having 
a capacity of 800 pounds per hour and a stopper oven 
with a capacity for 60 stoppers. 

Each pair of vessels is served by a hydraulic ladle 
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crane located midway between yessels and in front of 
the converter platform. These cranes are turned by hy- 
draulic power, after the heat is poured, to a position over 
the first casting track, where the heat is turned into six 
molds standing on three narrow gauge cars, which are 
moved along as the casting proceeds by a hydraulic car 
pusher. The hydraulic power is furnished by eleven 
29 x 9 x 36 inch duplex pumps, the number of these 
pumps in operation at one time being governed by the 
condition obtaining in the steel works. 

The converter house is commanded by two sets of 
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Rail Mill No. 1. 


The general arrangement of the rail mill No. 1 is 
shown in the accompanying engravings, Figs. 24 to 28, both 
inclusive. ‘The hot ingots are brought on the cars from 
the Bessemer steel work to the strippers, which are in a 
building adjacent to the pit furnace house. This building 
is 44 x 50 feet and 51 feet high in the clear, and contains 
two duplex hydraulic strippers. The distance between the 
cylinders of each stripper is made to suit the distance be- 
tween molds on the ingot cars so that two ingots are 
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Fig. 14.—Rlevation of Gas Engine Driven Blowing Engine. 
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fig. 15.—Plan of One Unit of Gas Engine Driven Blowing Engine. 


cranes, one above the other, on runways respectively 37 
feet, 8 feet and 56 feet 3 inches above the general level. 
Thed lower craneway commands both the converter house 
and the ladle house, and has two Morgan overhead elec- 
tric traveling cranes of 60-foot span, one having a capac- 
ity of 20 tons and the other of 40 tons, the latter being 
available also as a ladle crane. On the upper runway is 
a 20-ton electric traveling crane, which serves the con- 
verter house alone. This crane is employed also to tilt 
the ladle in casting. 

The ladle house, which is 175 feet long and 97.5 feet 
wide, contains two stone crushers and two clay mills, 
electrically driven, six bottom ovens, three stands for 
making up converter bottoms and a number of ladle 
stands. 


stripped simultaneously. The molds are transferred by 
the stripper to empty cars on a side track 7.5 feet from 
the main track. The rail mill is 1766.5 feet long, and in- 
cludes the stripper building, the furnace house, the will 
proper and the finishing department. 

The furnace house adjoining is 162.5 feet long by 60 feet 
wide and 51 feet high, and contains four furnaces, each 
having four 5 x 7 feet pits, in each of which are placed 
six 18.5 x 18.5 inch ingots, making the capacity of 
the furnaces 96 ingots. The furnace doors are moved by 
hydraulic cylinders. The reversing air and gas valves are 
of the Siemens type, the stacks are 75 feet high and 4 
feet inside diameter. The gas is furnished by four 
Frazer-Talbot gas producers built by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Engineering Company, situated as shown in the 
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Fig. 18.—Hydraulic Bessemer Ladle Crane. 
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Fig. 17.—First Bessemer Blow, October 20, 1908. 


Fig. 19.—Bessemer Oasting Platform. 
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plan, Fig. 1. The coal for the producers is hoisted by a 
Hey! & Patterson coal elevator. 

After being stripped and weighed on scales at the 
stripper the ingots are pushed along on cars to a point 
in the furnace house opposite the furnace in which they 
are to be charged. The furnaces are served by two Mor- 
gan vertical bar type charging cranes having 14-foot 
lift, which transfer the ingots from the cars to the pits, 
also from the pits to a chariot, which is pushed by a high 
speed electric locomotive on a track alongside of the fur- 
naces and leading to the blooming mill, where the ingot 
is automatically deposited on the table. 

The blooming mill, which is of 34.25 inch train line, con- 
sists of three stands of two-high rolls placed tandem, the 
first and second stands having but one pass in each, the 
third stand having four passes. The first and second 
stands are 15 feet 1.5 inches center to center, and are con- 
nected together by a train of three large gears, the first 
and third of which are coupled by spindles to the pinions 
of the first and second blooming respectively, while at the 
end another smaller gear is coupled to the engine shaft. 

These two trains are driven by a pair of 40 x 60 inch 
Davy reversing engines geared 2 to 1, which in the or- 
dinary course of rolling run continuously in one direc- 
tion, but have the ability to reverse and back the ingot out 
in case of emergency. The ingot is automatically turned 
between the first and second blooming, and the second 
blooming and the first pass in the third blooming. The 
third blooming is located 40 feet from No. 2, and here the 
ingot goes through four passes as stated above, being 
turned through 90 degrees between each pass by a hy- 
draulic manipulalator. The bloom delivered from this 
train to the roughing rolls is 8 x 8 inches; or, in other 
words, the ingot is reduced from 18.5 x 18.5 inches to 8 x 
8 inches in six passes. These exceptionally heavy drafts, 
together with the heavy reductions which the piece re- 
ceives in the shaping grooves, form one of the explanations 
of the superior quality of the Lackawanna rails. The 
shape of the ends of the piece, as it emerges from the 
passes having these heavy reductions, shows conclusively 
that the effect of the work on the bar is not confined to 
the metal near the surface, but reaches to the very center 
of the piece. The fact that the seconds are running be- 
tween only 4 and 5 per cent. is the evidence that the meth- 
od of rolling is unsurpassed. 

The bloom after having the front end cropped in the 
hydraulic shear enters the roughing rolls, which are 
placed in line with No. 1 blooming from the south side. 
This train as well as the third blooming is driven by a 
40 x 60 inch reversing engine geared 2 to 1, designed 
by the engineers of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
which has some interesting features. In this stand the 
piece goes through two slabbing and two edging grooves, 
being turned between each pass through 90 degrees by 
manipulators, and being sheared at the rear end by a 
steam shear between the third and fourth passes. The 
piece then goes directly to the first finishing stand, 299 
feet 1.5 inches away, being carried by an independent line 
of table rollers. The first finishing stand contains one 
slabbing and three edging passes, and is driven by a pair 
of 48 x 54 inch Southwark reversing engines, direct con- 
nected. No. 2 finishing train is in line with No. 1, and is 
driven by a pair of 48 x 54 inch Davy reversing engines, 
direct connected. The piece is brought from the table of 
the No. 1 finishing train by a mechanical transfer, and is 
given one pass in the second finishers, after which it is 
carried by driven rollers to the hot saws, which are three 
in number, electrically driven and spaced 20 feet apart. 
The first hot saw is placed 212 feet from the finishing 
stand. 

After sawing the piece passes successively through the 
stamping and cambering machines to the hot beds, which 
are four in number, two. on either side of the delivery 
table. These beds are 100 feet long and are electrically 
operated. They deliver to roller tables at the ends, which 
convey the rails to transfers outside the hot bed building, 
which carry the rails to the finishing department. The 
machinery is this department consists of three roller 
tables which extend the full length of the building, the 
two at the sides being the entering tables to which the 
transfers deliver, and which distribute the rails to the 
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Fig. 20.— General Plan of Bessemer Steel Works. 
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machines, while the third table extends along the center 
of the building and carries the finished rails to the load- 
ing department. The finishing machinery consists of 11 
straightening presses and 22 drills in the main building, 
and two saws and four drills in a building beyond the 
loading machines for finishing cuts. 

The reversing engines, designed by the engineers of the 
Lackawanna Steel Company, which drive the third bloom- 
ing and the roughing trains have interesting special fea- 
tures. Among them is 


The Tod Steam Keversing Gear, 


built for the engines by the William Tod Company of 
Youngstown, Ohio. This steam reversing gear has been 
used by the William Tod Company in their design of 
rolling mill engines, as it has been found more satisfac- 
tory than the hydraulic gears commonly used. The latter 
often give trouble, particularly on account of the rapid 
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E serves as a fulcrum; it will be seen that point E is con- 
nected by a rod to lever F, which in turn is connected by 
links O and cross head N to the pistons L and M. As soon 
as the valves are moved to the right steam will be ad- 
mitted to the cylinder A on the right side of the piston, 
as indicated by the arrow, and steam on the other side of 
the piston will exhaust through the hollow valve into the 
pipe marked “exhaust.” At the same time the ports of 
the oil cylinder will have been opened sufficiently to allow 
oil to flow around from one side of the cylinder to the 
other ; consequently both pistons move to the left, thereby 
pushing across head M and lever F to the left and raising 
lever A and links K, which raises the main valve gear 
and thereby changes the cut off in the engine. As soon 
as this motion of the main parts to the left commences, 
rod R, which connects floating lever S to the lever F, is 
moved to the left, and as lever H is now held in a certain 


fixed position by the operator, point T serves as a ful- 
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Figs. 21 to 23.—Sections through Bessemer Steel Plant. 


wearing of ports and valves. In a gear operated by steam 
or other elastic fluid the position of the piston is not fixed 
unless it is attached to a positive motion, such as a crank, 
or is controlled by a piston moving in an incompressible 
liquid, as oil or glycerine. 

The accompanying engravings, Figs. 29 and 30, show 
very clearly the arrangement adopted by the William Tod 
Company in their design of gear to control the position 
of the piston in the steam cylinder and make its stroke 
proportional to the movement of the hand lever. It will 
be seen that A is a steam cylinder and B an oil cylinder. 
The steam piston L and oil piston M are connected to a 
common piston rod. The operation of the gear will be 
followed most easily if we imagine it to be handled by the 
operator. Handle H is connected to the pulpit from 
which the operator controls all the movements of the 
engine. Let it be supposed that handle H is moved up 
slightly in the direction of the arrow. As the handle H 
is connected rigidly to lever P, valve C and the valves of 
the oil cylinder will be moved to the right, because point 


crum, so that valves C and D are returned to their central 
position; consequently both steam and oil ports are 
closed, and the motion of the pistons L and M, links O 
and levers F and K is stopped. Steam will not be 
admitted again until the operator moves the lever H, 
and it is thus seen that link V, which controls the direc- 
tion of rotation and the cut off of the engine, will follow 
directly the motions of lever H; or, in other words, the 
motions of the hand of the operator. The resistance to 
motion, or work to be done by the operator is very small, 
since he has to move only the small valve C and the cor- 
responding valve of the oil cylinder. 


From the elevation it looks as if there was some im- 
possible core work to be done in the reversing and oil 
cylinders, but it will be clear from the plan that the valve 
chest is off to one side, and that, therefore, thickness in 
the elevation appears very much distorted. The resistance 
which the main valves and the links V offer depends 
largely on the condition of the surfaces; whether they are 
dry or well lubricated. The steam cylinder A must, of 
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course, be powerful enough to move the valves in their 
very worst condition ; and will, therefore, be too powerful 
for good working conditions ; consequently if no provisions 
for regulation were made the motions of the pistons L 
and M, would be too quick and cause slamming action. 
To avoid this, plugs 1, 2, 3 and 4 have been provided, by 
means of which the area of the ports can be narrowed 
down to any desired amount and any desired smoothness 
of operation be obtained. In order that this reversing 
gear may work with the same ease both ways, the weight 
of links V, K and lever I has been counterbalanced by 
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Fig. 27.—Section through Furnace House. 
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Fig. 28.—Section through Stripper House. 


counterweight Q. This type of reversing gear has now 
been in use for several years, and has proven to be a per- 
fect success in every way. 


Rail Mill No. 2 and Structural Mill No. 2. 


Rail mill No. 2 and structural mill No. 2 are laid out 
practically as twin mills, the tables of each being parallel, 
and the engines driving the mills being on opposite sides. 
The general arrangement is shown in Fig. 31. 

The rail mill No. 2 is designed for rolling rails from 
16 to 70 pounds per yard, using blooms, or in the case of 
the lighter sections rails may be made by rerolling worn 
out scrap rails of larger size, or seconds made at rail mill 
No. 1. Splice bars are also to be rolled on this mill. 

The No. 2 structural mill is laid out to roll beams and 
channels from 5 inches up to 15 inches, angles from 2.5 
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x 2.5 inches up to 8 x 8 inches, and all the standard sizes 
of Z-bars. 

From the ground plan, Fig. 31, it will be observed that 
the heating furnace equipment for the rail mill consists of 
one short and two long furnaces, all of the continuous 
type, which are being designed and built by Alex Laughlin 
& Co. of Pittsburgh. The long furnaces are for heating 
blooms and billets, and the short furnace is for heating 
cuts for rerolling. The structural mill is also served by 
two Laughlin continuous furnaces, the width of hearths 
being somewhat greater than that for the rail mill. The 
gas for these furnaces is supplied by a battery of 16 8- 
foot Taylor gas producers, equipped with the Bildt feed 
device, which are arranged in two rows in the producer 
house a short distance away. The coal for gasifying is 
elevated and distributed by coal handling machinery fur- 
nished by the Aultman Company. 

Steel is brought into the furnace house on narrow 
gauge cars in the rear of the furnaces at either side, and 
is placed by 5-ton cranes on the skids, over which it is 
pushed into the furnace by hydraulic pushers of suitable 
size. The furnaces deliver directly on the table leading 
to the roughing trains, which in the case of the rail mill 
consists of one stand of three-high rolls, of 24-inch train 
line, driven by a 44 x 48 inch Porter-Allen engine. At 
this stand the bloom goes through seven passes, being 
handled by vertical lifting tables with automatic manipu- 
lators which are operated by compressed air. From the 
back pass in the roughing rolls the piece travels in a 
straight line to the finishing train, 212.5 feet distant, 
which consists of a stand of three-high rolls, equipped 
with hinged tilting tables, and driven by a 44 x 48 inch 
Porter-Allen engine, where in five passes it is reduced to 
a finished rail. The latter passes directly forward to the 
saw run, where it is cut to length by electrically driven 
hot saws. The rails now pass through the stamping and 
cambering machines to either of the two hot beds, which 
are 99 feet wide and placed in parallel. These hot beds 
are provided with separate sets of machinery for pulling 
up and pulling off, so that these operations can be done 
simultaneously. The hot beds deliver to a table which 
leads to the finishing department, which is equipped with 
the usual straightening machines, saws, punches, &c. The 
finished rail passes out of the building on a roller table 
and is loaded for shipment. Splice bars are sent to the 
finishing building some distance away by means of a roll- 
er table. 

The structural mill, which is being built by the 
United Engineering & Foundry Company of Pittsburgh, 
consists of two stands of roughing rolls in line and one 
stand of finishing rolls located 212.5 feet away. The 
roughing train is served by a pair of traveling and tilting 
tables and is driven by a 44 x 66 inch Porter-Allen en- 
gine. The finishing train is served by a pair of hinged 
tilting tables and is driven by a 44 x 48 inch Porter-Allen 
engine. The train line of this mill is nominally 24 inches, 
with the middle roll stationary; but the window of the 
housing is so designed that a set of 26-inch rolls can be 
used for rolling the larger sizes of structural material. 
The tables for this mill, including all from the furnace 
house to the hot beds, are being built by the Morgan 
Engineering Company. The finishing mill delivers to 
two beds 100 feet long by 60 feet wide, arranged in paral- 
lel. These beds are equipped with independent pull up 
and pull off devices and the usual device for turning 
beams on the flanges to cool. The beds deliver by a 
roller table to an adjacent stockyard, which consists of 
two areas each covered by 100-foot span cranes and two 
areas covered by 110-foot span cranes. A portion of the 
structural material will be straightened as it leaves the 
hot beds by a roller straightener built by the Brodisser 
Elevator Mfg. Company of Milwaukee, but the heavier 
sections will be straightened by a press made by the 
Hilles & Jones Company of Wilmington. The eastern 
portion of the stockyard will be laid out with marking 
and shipping beds, with excellent facilities for cutting to 
the required lengths and loading on cars. 

In general, all the floor space in the mill building is 
covered by traveling cranes, the only portion uncovered 
being where very little material is likely to be handled— 
namely, the middle section of the continuous furnace 
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house, and the hot bed and finishing buildings. The cranes 
in the mill buildings proper have capacity enough to en- 
able them to lift a stand of rolls set up in the housings 
complete with guides, rest bars, &c. 

The steam for running the mill engines is to be 
brought from the Nos. 2 and 3 boiler houses at the blast 
furnace plant. The mill engines are running condesing, 
this being taken care of by a No. XV Weiss condenser 
with pump, &c., of suitable size. All the table rollers 
are driven by electric motors, and all the other ma- 
chinery is operated by motors or compressed air, with 
the single exception of the pushers for the continuous 
furnaces. 

The Slabbing Mill. 

The product of the open hearth steel works will be 
hauled on eight-wheel casting cars to the stripper, which 
is located near the pit furnace house. This stripper is an 
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After being heated in the pit, the ingot is placed by the 
charging machine in an electrically driven chariot which 
conveys it to the end of the receiving table in front of 
the mill table proper. The ingot is now lifted into the 
table by a hydraulic tilter, and in case the rolling of the 
previous ingot has not been completed, it is held on the 
receiving table until the preceding ingot has entered for 
the last pass, when it is brought forward for rolling. 
Thus the minimum amount of time is lost between ingots. 
The receiving table is motor driven, while the main mill 
tables are driven by 12 x 12 inch Crane reversing engines. 
The 32-inch slabbing mill and tables are being designed 
and built by Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., and in point of 
weight and massive construction surpass anything that 
has ever been built in this type of mill. It is enough to 
say that the mill housings are 17 feet 1 inch in length, 
10 feet 10 inches in width, and weigh upward of 60 tons. 
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Figs. 29 and 80.—Plan and Elevation of Reversing Gear, William Tod Company. 


electrically driven machine capable of exerting a strip- 
ping pressure of 200 tons through the main screws, while 
the rope lifting arrangement for the transferring of the 
molds is capable of lifting 20 tons. The machine takes 
the form of a traveling crane and runs on a crane runway 
of 40 feet span by 48 feet long. The arrangement of 
tracks is such that two trains of loaded cars and two 
trains of empties can be under the stripper at the same 
time. 

After stripping the ingots are pushed into the pit 
furnace house of the 32-inch slabbing mill on cars, from 
which they are transferred to the pits by the 20-ton bar 
type vertical charging machines, designed and built by 
the Morgan Engineering Company. The heating equip- 
ment of this mill consists of four furnaces, each uaving 
four pits 5 x 7.25 feet, making 16 pits, with space re- 
served for doubling the number of furnaces. 

The furnaces are of the usual soaking pit type, with 
extra deep regenerators, are equipped with air cylinders 
for moving the doors, Forter reversing air and gas valves. 
The stacks are 4 feet in diameter and 100 feet high. 


The mill is capable of rolling slabs from the dimensions 
of the extreme opening of the rolls, 30 x 54 inches, down 
to 2 x 18 inches. The principal features of the mill, aside 
from its great massiveness, are the screw down arrange- 
ment and the roll charging device. The screw down of 
the horizontal rolls is driven by a motor, geared to a 
countershaft, which is fitted with a jaw clutch which is 
operated by a small air cylinder. This clutch engages 
at the will of the operator with a slow speed train of 
gears for screwing the rolls down, or, when the rolls are 
to be lifted to receive another ingot, with a fast speed 
train, so that the minimum length of time is required 
for raising the rolls. The roll changing is effected by lift- 
ing the rolls by the top roll balancing cylinders, which are 
attached at the upper part of the housings, placing them 
on a buggy which runs in a carriage which has a canti- 
lever extension which reaches into the window of the 
housing. The entering side of the table is equipped with 
a hydraulic manipulator, so that in case of necessity in- 
gots can be bloomed as well as slabbed. 

The motive power for the horizontal rolls is furnished 
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by a pair of 46 x 60 inch reversing engines, geared to 
the mill shaft with a ratio of 2.25 to 1, while the vertical 
rolis are driven by a pair of 36 x 48 inch reversing 
engines geared 1.5 to 1. These engines are both placed 
on the same side of the mill, the bed plates being tied 
together and resting on the same foundation. These 
engines are being designed and built by Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co. The slab after leaving the mill is carried 
by a roller table to a 3000-ton hydraulic shear, where it is 
cut to length for shipment or for rolling in the 48-inch 
universal plate mill. This shear is being designed and 
built by the Bethlehem Steel Company and is to be oper- 
ated by water taken direct from steel pumps, which are 
capable of developing a hydraulic pressure of 6000 pounds 
per square inch, and which are also being furnished by 
the same company. The shear is fitted with a hydraulic 
slab pusher, which has some novel features. The general 
arrangement of this mill is shown in the plan, Fig. 31. 


The 48-inch Universal Piate Mills. 


After being cut the slabs are loaded on cars by a jib 
crane and conveyed to the furnace house of the 48-inch 
universal plate mill. This furnace house contains six 
heating furnaces arranged in a row, 37.5 feet centers, 
each having a hearth 8.5 x 36.25 feet, with four 6-foot 
doors with water cooled backs, jambs, lintels and fore- 
plates. The furnaces are built with exceptionally large 
regenerators, equipped with 24-inch Forter reversing air 
and gas valves, and have stacks 4 feet in diameter by 
100 feet high. The furnaces are served by two 10-ton 
side grip horizontal charging machines, designed and 
built by the Morgan Engineering Company. These ma- 
chines both charge and draw. In the former process 
they lift the car to the furnace, and in the latter they 
lift from the furnace to an electrically driven car which 
runs the entire length of the furnace house and comes 
up close alongside of the mill table, where it stops in 
front of a pusher, which is operated by compressed air, 
and which transfers the ingot from the car to the table 
at a point close by the mill. The mill and engines driving 
the same are being designed and built by Mackintosh, 
Hemphill & Co., while the mill tables are being built by 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Engineering Company. 

The mill bas 30-inch horizontal rolls and two sets of 
17.5-inch vertical rolls, all driven through suitable gear- 
ing from a pair of 55 x 60 inch direct connected revers- 
ing engines. The screw down for all rolls is effected by 
electric motors and suitable gearing. The mill tables 
are driven by 12 x 4 inch Crane reversing engines. 

The approach and delivery tables are motor driven. 
After rolling the plates are delivered to a roller straight- 
ening machine built by R. S. Newbold & Sons, passing 
which they are carried to the side straightening plates 
and hot beds, which are being designed and built by 
Henry Aiken of Pittsburgh. The hot beds are two in 
number, 160 feet long, and receive the plates from the 
run out tables, but each bed has its own delivery table 
to the shears, which cut the plates to length. Another 
trimming shear a short distance away is provided for 
splitting or making sk tch plates. These shears are be- 
ing designed and built by the Morgan Engineering Com- 
pany and are driven by alternate current motors. All the 
hot bed machinery is motor driven except the chain lift- 
ing devices, which are operated by air cylinders. 

The plate and slabbing mills are located in the same 
building, 75 feet span by 330 feet long and 50 feet to the 
underside of chord of roof trusses. They are covered by 
two Morgan cranes with 75-ton main and 25-ton auxiliary 
hoists. The hot beds and shears are covered by two 
10-ton double driven cranes for shipping plates. The 
producer plant for these mills is being designed and built 
by the Morgan Construction Company and consists of 
16 Morgan continuous producers with George automatic 
feeders. The coal is elevated by a Heyl & Patterson ele- 
vator to a bin of 380 tons capacity, from which it is dis- 
tributed to the producers by a traveling crane, whicli has 
a weighing device so that the coal gasified in each pro- 
ducer can be accounted for. Proper provision is also 
made for handling the ashes from the producers by ma- 
chinery. The hydraulic pressure system consists of three 
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25 x 42 inch steam, 10-inch hydraulic plungers, 36-inch 
stroke pumps furnished by Wilson-Snyder Mfg. Company, 
working in connection with steam accumulators. 

The top rolls of both mills are balanced by individual 
accumulators which are filled from the general system. 

The steam for these mills is generated by a battery 
of 20 Munoz boilers. The mill engines are to be run con- 
densing, being connected to a No. XVIII Weiss condenser 
with the accessory pumping machinery. The feed water 
for the boilers is drawn from the hot well by centrifugal 
pumps, which deliver to tanks storing for a 12,000 horse- 
power Sorge-Cochrane heating and purifying plant. The 
water from this plant is pumped direct to the boilers. 


The Merchant Bar Mill. 


The Morgan Construction Company of Worcester, 
Mass,. are building for the company a merchant bar mill, 
which is being located at the place shown in the general 
plan. It will be a combination 16-inch and 12-inch three- 
high mill driven by a set of Allis-Chalmers horizontal 
vertical engine of 1500 horse-power, served by four 350 
horse-power Munoz boilers. There will be two Morgan 
continuous furnaces and mechanical hot beds. The mill 
will have an annual capacity of 75,000 tons. 


Open Hearth Steel Works. 


Work has begun on the open hearth plant, which is 
to serve the slabbing and plate mills. To begin with six 
stationary 50-ton furnaces are now being built, which 
will be completed in time to partly supply these mills. 
Later on the open hearth plant is to be greatly extended. 


The Machine Shop. 


The machine shop is 300 feet long by 86 feet wide. The 
building is of steel construction with 8-inch brick walls. 
It consists of a main aisle 45 feet wide and side aisles 
each 20.5 feet wide. The main aisle is commanded by 
two Morgan electric traveling cranes, one of 30 and one 
of 20 tons capacity. The side aisles are commanded by 5- 
ton electric traveling cranes, which travel the full length 
of the building. The main aisle columns are designed to 
resist the stresses due to bracket cranes of 5000 pounds 
capacity and 10 feet radius. 

The shop is heated by a hot blast system, as installed 
by the Buffalo Forge Company. The apparatus is in two 
units, one at each end of the building, located on plat- 
forms in the side aisles. The air ducts discharge into the 
main aisle of the shop. The shop equipment consists of 
the ordinary assortment of machine tools, which are 
driven in most cases by individual motors. The large ma- 
chines are located in the main aisle, the smaller machines 
in the side aisles. Among the larger machines may be 
mentioned a Pond planer, which will plane 10 feet wide by 
10 feet high by 30 feet long; a Niles boring mill, which 
will take work 20 feet in diameter by 14 feet high, and 
two Jones & Lamson flat turret lathes, arranged to be 
driven by motors. The tool room equipment consists of a 
Becker-Brainard No. 11% universal mill machine and a 
Brown & Sharpe universal grinder and the usual tool 
room equipment. 

By a system of broad and narrow gauge tracks the 
materials can be readily transferred to and from the ma- 
chine shop to the various other shop buildings. 

The plant is equipped with a large foundry, which 
has served to produce a goodly part of the castings during 
the building of the plant. It has one 8-foot and one 5-foot 
cupola. 

The Forge Shop. 


The forge shop is 250 feet long by 70 feet wide. The 
frame of the building is of steel construction with 8-inch 
brick walls. The main trusses are designed to carry a 
load of 20,000 pounds at any point. The main floor, on 
which are located the forges and steam hammers and va- 
rious other equipment, is 50 feet wide. In the 20-foot lean- 
to, which extends the whole length of the building, are 
located the iron storage racks, the heating furnaces and 
the coal storage bins. 

The equipment includes one 700-pound, one 1150-pound, 
one 11%-ton steam hammers, and one 7-ton drop hammer. 
The 1150-pound hammer is served by two 1-ton bracket 
cranes. The 1%4-ton hammer is served by a 2-ton bracket 
crane and a 3-ton jib crane. The 7-ton hammer is served 
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Fig. 36.—Blast Furnace No. 8. 
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Five-Ton High Speed Gantry. 








Fig. 35. 





Fig. 32.—Incline, Furnace No. 8. 
Fig. 34..—Gantry Crane for Bessemer House Stockyard. 
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by a 5-ton jib crane. Near the 7-ton hammer in the lean- 
to is located a heating furnace. The 3 and 5 ton jib 
cranes are arranged to take iron from this furnace to 
either the 1% or 7 ton hammers. 

The north end of the building was designed for a plate 
flanging shop, and is commanded by a 5-ton Whiting 
Foundry Equipment Company electric traveling crane. 
In the lean-to at this end of the building a furnace is lo- 
cated for heating the larger plates. On the main floor are 
a number of smaller plate heating furnaces. 

Air blast for the various forges and furnaces is fur- 
nished by a fan, which is located on a platform suspended 
from the roof trusses at one side of the main floor. The 
smoke from the forges and the small heating furnaces is 
removed by a down draft system installed by the Buffalo 
Forge Company. 

Among the other shops are a plate shop with a gantry 
equipped with a lifting magnet, a bridge shop, pattern 
shop, pattern storage building, carpenter shop, store 
house and roll shop. 

The pump house contains five duplex triple expansion 
Wilson-Snyder pumps, 15 x 24 x 42 x 21 x 30 inches, with 
a capacity of 5,000,000 galions each, the exhaust steam 
going to a Weiss condenser outside of the building. 

An impressive boiler house is that adjoining furnaces 
Nos. 3 and 4. It contains 80 Cahall boilers, each rated 
at 250 horse-power each. They have 102 tubes, 4 inches 
in diameter, having a heating surface of 2536 square feet, 
each having an independent stack. They supply steam 
for the steel works and rail mills. Another boiler house, 
No. 3 is to be built adjacent to furnaces 5 and 6. It will 
contain 32 Cahall boilers. 

A shown in the plan, gantries have been adopted to 
a very considerable extent for the handling of materials. 
The Bessemer house stockyard is commanded by a 
gantry, a general view of which is shown in Fig. 
34. Two high speed 5-ton gantries and a 30-ton gantry 
sweep the entire length of the plant along the space 
marked in the general plan, Fig. 1, gantry runway; and 
an elaborate system of broad and narrow guage tracks 
serve the different shops and mills. The 30-ton gantry 
has a 40-foot span, the 5-ton gantries, of the same span, 
have 4714-foot cantilevers on each side, while another 10- 
ton gantry has 60-foot cantilevers on each side. All of 
them are electrically operated. 


——2-o—_— 


The order restraining the Electric Appliance Company 
of Chicago from selling or manufacturing the Gutmann 
recording wattmeter, which was granted last week on 
ex parate application of the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, was continued on December 29 by Judge Kohl- 
saat of the United States Circuit Court after a hearing. 
The action is based upon a suit brought in Philadelphia, 
in which the Sangamo Electric Company of Springfield, 
Ill, the manufacturers of the Gutmann meter, inter- 
vened and became the defendants. In that action, it was 
decided that the Gutmann meter was an infringement 
of the Tesla patents on the rotating magnetic field of 
the split phase type which belong to the Westinghouse 
Company. After an injunction was issued, it was discov- 
ered that the Sangamo Company were making a meter in 
which a slotted disk was substituted for the slotted cylin- 
der before used. The Sangamo Company asked to have 
the injunction suspended as to this form, but this was re- 
fused. An application was made to have the Sangamo 
Company declared in contempt, but it was shown that at 
that time their factory was closed and no meters were be- 
ing made. The contempt proceedings have not been de- 
cided. Later it was found that a large number of the 
disk meters had been sent to the Electric Appliance Com- 
pany of Chicago, who were selling them. The restrain- 
ing order which has now been continued was then ap- 
plied for. 


” 
E. Stuetz, representative of the Goldschmidt thermit 


process, of 54 Front street, New York, is now in a position. 


to supply thermit and appliances, such as crucibles, &c., 
from stock in New York. 
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Coke in 1903. 


BY E. W. PARKER, WASHINGTON. 


In the opening months of 1903 the prospects for a@ 
year of activity which would exceed the record made 
in 1902 were very promising. Production was well up to 
capacity, and demand kept pretty even with production, 
while the fancy prices of 1902 added to the satisfaction 
experienced by coke producers generally. These condi- 
tions continued during the first six months of the year, 
and as late as June it was reported that contracts for 
Connellsville furnace coke had been made at $3.25 per ton 
for delivery during the third quarter of the year. Pre- 
monitory signs of the coming change were observed in 
July, but few expected the complete slump which fol- 
lowed. The reaction in the iron trade with which the 
readers of The Iron Age are familiar was reflected al- 
most immediately upon the manufacture of coke, condi- 
tions going from bad to worse during the last six months 
of the year, and operators finding the trade as much de- 
moralized in the second half as it was promising and sat- 
isfactory during the first half. The production from Jan- 
uary 1 to July 1 was well up to that for a similar period 
in 1902, but fell off rapidly after that time. So bad had 
conditions become by October that in the Connellsville re- 
gion more than 6000 ovens had been put out of blast. 
This was equivalent to a reduction in productive capac- 
ity of about 30 per cent. A similar decrease in production 
took place in the Pocahontas region of West Virginia. 
Other districts suffered even worse. The New River dis- 
trict fell off from 33,900 tons in April to 17,820 tons in 
November. The Kanawha district shipped only 3600 tons 
in November, as compared with 17,580 tons in January. 
In the Fairmount region the production in the last three 
months of the year was only a little over 20 per cent. of 
what it was in January, February and March. 

The prices of Connellsville coke, which is the recog- 
nized standard of the United States, may be taken as in- 
dicative of the general trend of coke prices. In fact, it is 
the only coke upon which prices are quoted regularly in 
the trade journals. As previously stated, fancy figures 
were quoted and obtained early in the year, furnace coke 
heing quoted at $5 a ton, with foundry at $6.50, for prompt 
delivery, while contracts for six months were made at 
$3.75 to $4 for furnace and at $4.75 to $5 for foundry. 
By April prices had shaded off somewhat, furnace for 
prompt shipment being quoted at from $4 to $4.50, and 72- 
hour foundry at from $5.50 to $6, with contracts made at 
$3.75 for furnace and $5 for foundry coke. Further de- 
clines were noted in May and June, and by July 1 fur- 
nace coke was being sold on contracts for six months at 
$2.75 for furnace and $3.25 to $3.50 for foundry. In Au- 
gust prices fell to $2 to $2.50 for furnace, with foundry 
at $8. These prices continued to be quoted during Sep- 
tember, though considerable coke was sold below the quo- 
tations. By the latter part of October furnace coke had 
fallen to $1.75 to $2, with foundry 75 cents higher. Some 
attempts were made by the producers to come to an agree- 
ment and maintain prices, but if these met with any suc- 
cess it was not apparent. At one meeting held in Union- 
town on October 24 it was agreed that no furnace coke 
should be sold for less than $1.90 and no foundry coke for 
less than $2.75. On November 26 strictly Connellsville 
furnace coke was freely offered at $1.65 for prompt de- 
livery and 72-hour foundry was quoted at $2.50 to $2.65. 
In December it is stated that furnace coke was sold as low 
as $1.45. By the middle of December 60 per cent. of the 
ovens in the Connellsville region were out of blast. 


Development Work. 


Although the latter half of the year was so disastrous, 
a large amount of development work was carried forward, 
as will be seen by the following record of work in the 
principal producing States: 

Pennsylvania.—Pennsylvania is by far the most im- 
portant State in the manufacture of coke, as it is in the 
production of coal. About two-thirds of the total coke 
product of the United States is made in Pennsylvania. and 
about 75 per cent. of the State’s total, or 50 per cent. of 
the output of the entire country, fs produced in the Con- 
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nellsville region. During the first eight or nine months 
of 1903 there was general activity throughout the coking 
regions of the State, both in the production of coke and 
in the development of new territory. New construction 
was particularly active in the Connellsville region and 
in the recently developed “ Klondike,’ or Lower Connells- 
ville district. Until the slump in the iron and steel trade 
occurred in the fall of the year the indications were that 
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the coke production for 1903 would show a decided gain 
over the record product of the previous year. The rather 
sudden falling off in demand during the last quarter of 
the year compelled the shutting down of a large number 
of ovens, and production decreased so markedly that the 
returns for 1903 will probably show a production no larger 
than that of 1902, if, indeed, it does not fall consider- 
ably below it. The large amount of new territory pur- 
chased and the new construction begun or contemplated 
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AGE. 69 
in the earlier months of 1903 indicate that the later de- 
pression in the coke trade was as unexpected as it was 
unwelcome. In 1902 the announcement was made that 
the H. C. Frick Coke Company, the largest producer of 
coke in the Connellsville region, had withdrawn from 
the general trade and would supply coke only to the 
furnaces of their allied interests in the United States 
Steel Corporation. On November 2, 1903, the Frick Com- 
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pany again entered the market, offering 72-hour coke, 
which, during the summer, sold for from $3.50 to $4.50, at 
$2.65 per ton. The year closed with the Connellsville 
coke trade in a demoralized condition and operators mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to pool interests and maintain prices, 
it being feared that an attempt to meet the low prices by 
a reduction in wages would precipitate a general strike 
with the customary results. 

Several important consolidations of coking interests 
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in Pennsylvania were effected during 19038. Chief among 
these was the absorption by the H. C. Frick Coke Com- 
pany of the United Coal & Coke Company, the McClure 
Coke Company, the American Coke Company, the Con- 
tinental Coke Company and the Southwest Coke Com- 
pany. All of these companies had been under the man- 
agement of the Frick Company for nearly two years prior 
to the consolidation. The merged organizations own 
about 18,000 ovens and control about 75 per cent. of the 
Connellsville production. The Pennsylvania Coal & Coke 
Company absorbed the Webster Coal & Coke Company, 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company bought out the Colonial 
Coke Company and the Somerset Coal Company absorbed 
a number of formerly independent organizations in the 
Meyersdale region. 

Among the new construction work begun or completed 
in Pennsylvania during the past year may be mentioned 
the following : 


Ovens. 
Oak Ridge Coal & Coke Company, at Hastings........... 50 
H. C. Frick Coke Company, at Mutual................0- #122 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, at Smock.............see0e8 *100 
Hecla Coke Company, at No. 3 plant............00-ee08 *200 
Somerset Coal Company, at Elk Lick. ..........-eeeeeee *265 
W. J. Rainey Coke Company, at Acme.............0.00- *62 
Victoria Coal & Coke Company, at Perryopolis. .occcsccsee 50 
Gieare Coke COMPAR. once ccc cecenccccccssvccccccces 50 
Central Connellsville Coke Company, at New Salem...... 150 
Orient Coke Company, in Lower Connellsville district.... 500 
Corrigan-McKinney Company, at Strangford..........+.. 800 
Puritan Coke Company, in Lower Connellsville district... 100 
Briar Hill Coke Company, at New Salem..........-+eee+. 300 
Masontown Coal & Coke Company, in Lower Connellsville 
GE ani c n dows bh 60 end ees glee nant a6 ees eee 80 
Riverview Coal & Coke Company, at Riverview.......... 60 
Geneva Coke Company, in Lower Connellsville district.... 13 
Union Coke Company, at Merrittstown..............++. 400 
Bessemer Coke Company, in Lower Connellsville district.. 138 
Ellsworth Coal Company, at Scenery Hill............... 250 
Rich Hill Coke Company, at Outcrop Station............ 56 
Clairton Steel Company, near Brownsville............+.. 1,000 
National Coal & Coke Company, in Fayette County....... 400 
O’Connell Coal & Coke Company, at Menallen............ 30 
Rock Coal & Coke Company, at Lynn Station............ 50 
Whyel Coke Company, at Dunn.........-eeeeecereecees 40 
La Belle Coke Company, on Fifth Pool, Monongahela River *200 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, at Hazlewood........ *500 
Penn Gas Coal Company, at Irwil........sseeeeeeeece 50 
Latrobe Connellsville C. & C. Company, at Latrobe....... 125 
Oliver & Snyder Steel Company, at Oliver........e+ee6. *328 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company, at Cresson........-. 100 


* Additions to existing plants. 


The foregoing list, comprising over 5500 new ovens, 
does not include any by-product retort ovens, which are 
discussed elsewhere. 

All of the above new construction work has been car- 
ried on in territory already developed as coke produc- 
ing regions, with the exception of the plant of the Ells- 
worth Coal Company, at Scenery Hill. This plant is the 
first one to be constructed in Washington County, al- 
though it is one of the large coal producing counties of 
the State. If this pioneer operation proves a success 
rapid development of the coking industry in the county 
is looked for. The plant is of modern construction, 
equipped with crushers and washers, and operated by 
electricity. 

There was comparatively little new railroad building 
done in Pennsylvania during 1903 which had for its ob- 
ject the development of new coking coal fields except 
a few branch lines. The Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 
Railroad Company completed a new branch from near 
Punxsutawney to Ernest, where new coal properties of 
the Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Iron Company are being 
developed. The same railroad has under construction 
17 miles of line from Ernest to coal lands near Hider’s 
Ridge. Two branch lines are under construction from 
the P., C., C. & St. L. Railway at Burgettstown to coal 
lands owned by the Pittsburgh & Dastern Coal Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. The P. V. & C. Railway con- 
structed the Monongahela River branch from Browns- 
ville along the right bank of the Monongahela River to 
the Lower Connellsville coking fields. 


J. P. K. Miller, chief engineer for the H. C. Frick 
Coke Company, estimates the production of coke in the 
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Connellsville region for 1903 at 10,500,000 short tons and 
for the Lower Connellsville at 2,800,000 tons. The out- 
put in the two districts in 1902 was 10,418,366 tons and 
1,899,111 tons, respectively. 

West Virginia.—There was more activity in the de- 
velopment of new coal fields, in the construction of new 
coke ovens, and in the building of new railroads for the 
purpose of opening up undeveloped coal areas, than was 
shown in any other State of the Union. In the northern 
part of the State much development is looked for as the 
result of the sale of the W. Va., C. & P. Railway Com- 
pany to the Wabash interests, this sale carrying with it 
the control of the properties operated by the Davis Coal 
& Coke Company. In the southern part of the State 
quite an interesting struggle has been on during the past 
year between the Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & 
Western railroads. Many thousands of acres of un- 
developed lands rich in good coking coals lie between 
the almost parallel lines of these two roads crossing this 
section of West Virginia from east to west. Each road 
has been very active in 1903 in locating branch lines to 
reach these coal lands ahead of its rival. The region 
has been overrun with parties of engineers surveying 
routes, and a considerable amount of construction work 
has also been completed, and more is still under way. 
Considerable interest has also been aroused by the build- 
ing of what is known as the Deepwater Railway from 
the station of Deepwater, near Kanawha Falls, on the 
line of the C. & O., to probably some point on the Nor- 
folk & Western. The new road, it is said, will open up 
some of the most valuable coking coal lands in the State, 
but what its ultimate development will be is a matter 
of some conjecture to people not in the confidence of 
the projectors. It is not allied, so far as known, with 
either of the other lines. 

Another important piece of railroad construction now 
in progress is that of the Coal & Coke Railroad (former- 
ly known as the Charleston, Clendennin & Sutton), from 
Elkins to Charleston. This line is owned principally by 
Ex-Senator Henry G. Davis, who is also the chief owner 
of the Davis Colliery Company, who control extensive 
coal lands along the line of the railroad. The road runs 
in a northeast-southwest direction, making almost a di- 
rect line through the center of the State. Its length 
will be about 175 miles. At the northeast terminus it 
connects with the Baltimore & Ohio and the West Vir- 
ginia Central, and at Charleston with the Kanawha & 
Michigan and the Chesapeake & Ohio. The Davis Col- 
liery Company have three quite extensive operations 
near the eastern end, at Coalton, Harding and Junior. 
During the past summer 200 new ovens were built at 
Coalton and 50 at Harding. The railroad company own 
something over 100,000 acres of coal lands of the Pitts- 
burg and Freeport Measures, near the center of the line, 
and in a reasonable time a large number of coke ovens 
will be built. 

The principal coke producing region of West Virginia 
is the Pocahontas Flat Top district comprising the coun- 
ties of McDowell and Mercer. Next to the Connellsville 
district of Pennsylvania it is the most important coke 
producing district in the United States. The principal 
development in this region in 1903 was the leasing by 
the United States Steel Corporation of a large tract of 
coal lands from the Pocahontas Coal & Coke Company. 
The property is situated on Tug River, in McDowell 
County. It is the intention of the Steel Corporation to 
construct altogether about 3000 ovens, of which 1100 have 
been completed. In addition to the Steel Company’s de- 
velopment a number of new leases were taken up at the 
eastern end of the field, on what is known as Wide- 
mouth Creek, where, it is stated, about 1400 new ovens 
will be erected. None of these have been started. 

In the Pocahontas district of West Virginia should 
also be included the operations at Pocahontas just across 
the line in the State of Virginia. One hundred and six- 
teen ovens were added to this plant in 1903, making a 
total of 800 ovens. Excluding the operations of the 
United States Steel Corporation on Tug River, but in- 
cluding the ovens at Pocahontas, in Virginia, the tot 
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number of ovens in the district on November 1, 1903, was 
8317. In the West Virginia portion alone there were 
7517, as compared with 6940 at the close of 1902. The 
production for the entire district for 1903 is estimated 
at 1,400,000 short tons, a slight increase over the pre- 
ceding year. The railway extension in this district in 
1903 is the construction of a branch line of the Norfolk 
& Western up Widemouth Creek to the new leases in 
Mercer County, already referred to. The grading of this 
branch was nearly completed at the close of 1903. The 
same company completed, in 1903, a branch line 12% 
miles in length from Welch, McDowell County, up Tug 
River, to reach the property of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

Two other coking districts in the southern part of 
the State are the New River and the Kanawha, both 
located on the line of the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway. 
The operations in these districts, particularly the former, 
were much interrupted during the earlier months of 1903 
by labor troubles. By the time these were settled the 
turn in the tide of industrial activity had come and the 
production for the later months was smaller even than 
in the first half of the year. The following statement, 
furnished to the writer by Neil Robinson of Charles- 
ton, illustrates the tendency of production for the two 
districts during the year. 


Production of Coke in the New River and Kanawha Districts of 
West Virginia in 1903, in Short Tons, by Months. 











Month. New River. Kanawha. Total. 
DEE wii vtec eo eudVaWeuaneece 30,120 17,580 47,700 
POE, Si ehcd brad seneauewens 22,420 12,840 35,260 
CO eee eer ee 15,400 45,640 
PE, id caels d aee'a ss RAO OEE 33,900 15,100 49,000 
EL aaa derasis (cewek dew armnne 28,020 12,240 40,260 
MS ohn aad ein Sng ban eR a we wae 27,380 7,260 34,640 
re i Se are kak 4%. 0 eee RS 22,240 6,300 28,540 
BE. es ac eek 4s c4es Keser as 19,720 5,220 24,940 
NE) ua kad pe enous cnwewen 18,240 3,000 21,240 
EY at écwlntca siden vt cease 21,480 4,880 26,360 
PI Se catinks op 0eke enue 17,820 3,600 21,420 
December (estimated)........... 17,500 3,500 21,000 

a Giihicisa a abetbaeee on 289,080 106,920 396,000 


The production of the New River district in 1902 was 
317,086 tons, and that of the Kanawha district 130,642 
tons, making a total of 447,728 tons, compared with which 
the output in 1903 shows a decrease of 51,728 tons, or a 
little more than 11 per cent. Both of these districts were 
the scenes of prolonged strikes in 1902, which continued 
into 1903. In 1901 the two districts produced 564,109 
tons of coke, or 168,109 tons more than last year. 

G. H. Caperton, secretary of the New River Coal 
Operators’ Association, states that there were only 50 new 
ovens completed in the New River district in 1903. These 
were built by the Low Moor Iron Company. There were, 
however, a number of new mining plants constructed and 
put in operation during the year. Among these may be 
mentioned : 

On Laurel Creek branch of the C. & O. Railway: Glensdale 
Colliery Company, Hemlock Hollow Coal & Coke Company and 
Excelsior Lumber Company. 

On the Piney Creek branch: Piney Colliery No. 2, Raleigh 
Coal & Coke Company mine No. 2, Lanark Fuel Company, Wright 
Coal & Coke Company mine No. 2, and Mabscott Coal & Coke 
Company. 

On Loup Creek branch: McKell Coal & Coke Company, two 
mines; Oakwood Colliery Company, Paral Colliery Company. 

On the main line: Beechwood Coal & Coke Company No. 2. 

On the Southside branch: Lowmoor Iron Company No. 2. 

In the Kanawha district the following new mining 
operations are reported by Mr. Robinson: 

On the Cabin Creek branch of C. & O. Railway: Leewood 
Colliery Company, West Virginia Colliery Company, Lamont 
Mining Company and Belleclaire Coal Company. 

On Armstrong Creek: Cardiff Coal Company. 

In order to reach these new developments, the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railway has been building and extending 
a number of branch lines, as follows: Up Piney Creek to 
beyond Raleigh mines; up Laurel Creek from Greenwood 
to Hemlock Hollow; up Bell Creek, from Twenty-Mile 
Creek; up right fork of Armstrong Creek, between Mt. 
Carbon and Powelton; up White Oak Creek, from Loup 
Creek; up Paint Creek to open properties above Ten- 
Mile Branch; up Cabin Creek, from Main Creek, to Fif- 
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teen-Mile Fork ; Guyandotte river line; Big Sandy River 
extension, to open up the Elkhorn field of Kentucky. All 
of this is new work credited to 1903. The C. & O. is also 
driving a tunnel, 3000 feet in length, from the head of 
Cabin Creek to open up coal fields on the Marsh and 
Clear forks of Coal River. 


The Deepwater Railway, already mentioned, is push- 
ing its line from Deepwater, on Pool 2 of the Kanawha 
River, to the Bluestone, at the mouth of Widemouth 
Creek, a distance of 85 miles. Every mile of this line will 
run through coking coals, including the Clarion, or Eagle, 
the Powelton and Kittanning Measures of the Kanawha 
series and the New River and Pocahontas Measures of 
the Conglomerate series. At the present time 55 miles 
of the line are under contract (10 or 15 miles being al- 
ready completed), and the contract for the remaining 30 
miles will be let as soon as certain condemnation proceed- 
ings have been decided by the courts. Many operations 
are contemplated along this line, but ground for only one 
has so far been broken. 

There are two other districts in the southern part of 
the State where a small amount of coke is produced— 
namely, the Tug River district on the Norfolk & West- 
ern and in the section of Kanawha County reached by 
the Kanawha & Michigan Railway. In the former there 
are only 50 ovens, and there were no new developments in 
1903. Nor was there any new territory opened up in the 
Kanawha & Michigan region. There were, however, 
225 new ovens added to existing plants during the year, 
making a total of 429 ovens in operation. The Columbus 
Iron & Steel Company have 100 ovens under construc- 
tion in the same district. 

Passing now to the northern part of the State, the de 
velopments by the Davis interests along the line of the 
Coal & Coke Railway have already been referred to. Out- 
side of this some of the most important work in this sec- 
tion of the State has been done during the past year in 
the vicinity of Morgantown in Monongalia County. The 
Deckers Creek Coal & Coke Company, composed of United 
States Senator S. B. Elkins and associates, are building 
500 ovens in this vicinity. The Clinton Coal & Coke 
Company are constructing 300 ovens, and the Valley 
Falls Coke Company are building 50 ovens. Other devel- 
opments completed or in progress in other periods of this, 
the Upper Monongahela district, during 1903, were as fol- 
lows: 


Ovens. 
Austen Coal & Coke Company, Austen.................. 220 
Waddell Coal & Coke Company, Barbour County......... 300 
Wabash Coal & Coke Company, Clarksburg.............. ind 
OverhoJt Coal & Coke Company, Cecil.................-. 200: 
Manufacturers’ Coal & Coke Company, Hardmann....... 100 


The first coke made in the vicinity of Clarksburg was 
shipped by the Hutchinson Fuel Company in February, 
1903. The Fairmont Coal Company completed 50 new 
ovens in 1903, and had 100 more under construction at the 
close of the year. 

In the Upper Potomac district the Union Coal & Coke 
Company are said to be constructing 1000 ovens, on the 
line of the Western Virginia Central Railway, and the 
Federal Coal & Coke Company are reported as having 
500 ovens building in the Tygarts Valley. The Weaver 
Coal & Coke Company are reported as adding 200 more 
ovens to the 300 already completed, and the Wheeling 
Coal & Coke Company, in Marshall County, in the “ pan- 
handle,” are said to be building 100 ovens at their new 
works. Whether all of these contemplated constructions 
will be completed in the face of existing conditions, or if 
completed what effect will be produced upon the coking 
industry of the State, is problematical. There is good 
reason to believe that history is going to repeat itself, and 
that the development work encouraged by the prosper- 
ous conditions is going to result in an overproduction or 
in a capacity in excess of the demand, such as existed in 
1893, 1894 and 1895. The only statistics of production in 
the northern part of West Virginia which have been fur- 
nished the writer are for the Fairmont district, but they 
may be taken as indicative of conditions prevailing in 
1903 and furnish some basis for a prophetic glimpse into 
the coming year. 

The production for this district in 1903, estimating 
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for the months of November and December is shown in 
the following table: 


Coke Production for the Fairmont District of West Virginia in 





1903 
Average 
number ovens 

Month. in blast. Tonnage. 
January ...... Jima biiheah Sane eenk 887 35,501 
OT: iat om bis Gh pd Wakes 06s bd ao 973 29,265 
PK: nigchn seen 0s eek eek haan ese khakeed 1,002 37,818 
SE 6a an 00th ass 000s wth Ue oe bees. beh a eee 734 31,102 
Se 6 Ke RKC ARS CEE 6 6k OGb eae eS 474 16,067 
Pe csncthcdigkcd nhs tadanes bees ceteaeean 245 9,344 
ed ce eee hn ee enh kaa eee 244 9,313 
eee eer er et ere 208 8,407 
PEE Sinchasasskevheceeceans sarees 134 6,375 
RE akin ataadssecaveehded ewe edu 170 7,428 
November (estimated).........-cceceee. 170 7,280 
December (estimated)............ccesees 170 7,150 
ey eee ee ee ee Se ee 205,050 


In the Upper Potomac district, which embraces the 
counties of Randolph and Tucker, a number of new mines 
were opened up in 1903, but none of them went into the 
manufacture of coke. The output for this district during 
the year (including the ovens in the Tygarts Valley) was 
between 325,000 and 350,000 tons, as compared with 
412,000 tons in 1902. 

Virginia.—The principal coking developments in Vir- 
ginia were made in Wise County, along the Clinch Valley 
branch of the Norfolk & Western Railroad. The Taze- 
well County operations belong properly to the Pocahontas 
Fiat Top coking district, and have been mentioned in 
that connection under West Virginia. The new construc- 
tion work reported as completed or begun in Wise 
County during 1903 included the following: 


Ovens 
Imboden Coke Company, on Pigeon Creek............+.% 200 
Norton Coal Company, at Nortonm..............eseeeees 100 
Guests River Coal & Coke Company, at Norton.......... 50 
Bridge Coal & Coke Company, at Wise............0+0+- 150 


Alabama.—Alabama, like the other important coke 
producing States, suffered from the slump in the iron 
and steel trade which marked the later months of 1903. 
The production for the State last year is estimated at 
2,400,000 short tons, as compared with 2,552,246 tons in 
1902. 


The principal developments during 1903 consisted of 
200 beehive ovens constructed by the Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron Company at Flat Top; an addition of 38 beehive 
ovens to the 200 built in 1902 by the Lacey-Buek Iron 
Company, at Trussville; 100 beehive ovens by the Jenifer 
Furnace Company at Aubrey, all of these being located 
in Jefferson County. The Lookout Mountain [ron Com- 
pany have completed a plant of 75 beehive ovens at 
Battelle, near Fort Payne, in De Kalb County, and will 
build 75 more during 1904. The Central Coal & Iron 
Company have under construction a battery of Semet- 
Solvay by-product ovens at Tuscaloosa. Other new 
work reported as begun in 1908 or contemplated for 1904 
is reported as follows: 


Ovens. 
Tutwiler Coal, Coke & Iron Company, at Birmingham.... 50 
Sligo Coal & Coke Company, at Siigo............0eee eee 50 
Empire Coal & Coke Company, at Empire............... 250 
Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Company, at Bnsley........... 200 
Boyd Coa! Company, at Sligo... .....eeeeeeeeeeeeeeceee 15 
Central Coal & Iron Company, at Holt..............056- 164 
Alabama Consolidated Coal & Iron Company, at Lewisburg 300 
Woodward Iron Company, at Woodward...........-5.5.. 800 


All the railroad extension in Alabama in 1903 was 
done by the Louisville & Nashville Company—a new 
branch of 25 miles from a point about 10 miles north of 
Birmingham to the Little Warrior River, 2 miles below 
Littleton. It will open up a new portion of the Pratt 
seam, the Nickel Plate and the Newcastle, or “ Big” 
seam. The same company are also extending the north 
division of the Birmingham Mineral Railroad from Al- 
toona to Atalla. This extension will open up several 
mines on Blount Mountain. 


Colorado.—Comparatively little new work was done 
in Colorado during 1903, and the production for the year 
was considerably less than in 1902. John T. Kibler, gen- 
eral manager of the fuel department of the Colorado 
Fuel & Iron Company, estimates the output of coke in 
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1903 at about 800,000 tons, which is a decrease of nearly 
20 per cent. from that of 1902. The production in 1903 
was lower than it would have been on account of 
the strike among the mine workers, which shut down 
nearly all the mines in the coking regions during most of 
the last two months of the year. Although the new work 
in 1903 amounted to practically nothing, the production, 
except for unfavorable conditions, would have been con- 
siderably augmented by the new plants constructed dur- 
ing the two preceding years by the Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Company, as follows: At Redstone, 250 ovens; at Tabasco, 
302 ovens; at Segundo, 800 ovens, and at Tercio, 600 
ovens, all of which were completed about the first of 
1908. 


Other States.—Although there were 26 States in which 
coke was produced in 1903, the five included in the pre- 
ceding discussion are credited with over 93 per cent. of 
the total output. There are only four other States, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Ohio and Massachusetts, in which the 
production amounts to as much as 100,000 tons. All of 
that of Massachusetts is produced at the Otto-Hoffman 
plant at Everett, and a large part of Ohio’s output is 
from the recently constructed by-product plant at Hamil- 
ton. There was no new development in either Ohio or 
Massachusetts in 1903. 


In Tennessee, which is the sixth State in producing 
rank, the new work in 1903 may be summarized as 
follows: The Bon Air Coal & Iron Company are build- 
ing 200 ovens at Bon Air; the Sequatchie Valley Coal 
& Land Company are reported as building a plant of 
the same number of ovens in the Sequatchie Valley; the 
Sewanee Coal, Coke & Land Company are building 50 
ovens at Clouse Hill, and the Roane Iron Company have 
increased their plant at Rockwood from 210 to 370 ovens. 

The new work reported in Kentucky consists of ten 
new ovens added to the plant of the Ohio Valley Coal & 
Mining Company at De Koven, doubling its size; plans 
for 200 ovens at Gladstone by the Gladstone Coal & Coke 
Company, and four ovens built by the Northern Coal & 
Coke Company in Pike County. 

In the Rocky Mountain States the principal develop- 
ment outside of Colorado was the letting of a contract 
for the building of 100 ovens by the Washoe Copper Com- 
pany at Storrs, Mont., and the addition of 127 new ovens 
to the plant of the Montana Coal & Coke Company at 
Horr. 


The By-Product Coking Industry.—The most interest- 
ing and important development in the by-product coke 
oven industry during the past year was the consumma- 
tion of negotiations between the Semet-Solvay Company 
and the United Coke & Gas Company, by which the former 
have acquired, under lease, the control of the Otto-Hoff- 
man coke oven business in the United States, and the 
formal announcement of which was made in The Iron 
Age on December 3. It is scarcely to be doubted that this 
arrangement will redound to the more satisfactory devel- 
opment of the business upon conservative and economical 
lines, eliminating competition and furnishing better op- 
portunity for the promotion of the industry in hitherto 
somewhat neglected lines, notably the profitable utiliza- 
tion of the by-products. 


The close of the year 1903 shows that there were 2144 
by-product ovens in operation, of which 481 were put in 
blast during the year. The new establishments included 
212 Otto-Hoffman ovens at Sharon, Pa., built for the 
Sharon Coke Company and 100 of the same type at Cam- 
den, N. J., for the South Jersey Gas, Electric & Traction 
Company. 

In addition to the completed ovens there were 1180 
new ovens under construction, the most of which will be 
in operation during 1904. Of the plants under construc- 
tion, the most important is that of 564 Otto-Hoffman 
ovens at Buffalo, N. Y., to be operated in connection with 
the Lackawanna Steel Company. Three hundred and sev- 
enty-six of their ovens are nearing completion, and will 
be put in blast early in the present year. The other 616 
ovens building are distributed as follows: Johnstown, Pa., 
100 Otto-Hoffman ovens, additional to the 160 ovens op- 
erated by the Cambria Steel Company; Duluth, Minn., 
50 Otto-Hoffman ovens built for the Zenith Furnace Com- 
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pany; Chester, Pa., 40 Semet-Solvay ovens; Cleveland, 
Ohio, 66 Wilcox ovens; Chicago, Ill., 120, Geneva, N. 
Y., 30, Lebanon, Pa., 90, Milwaukee, Wis., 80, and Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., 40, Semet-Solvay ovens. 

Of the 2144 ovens in operation during 1903, 1489 were 
of the Otto-Hoffman type, and 655 were Semet-Solvay 
ovens. Blast furnace coke is produced at 924 of the Otto- 
Hoffman ovens, the gas being used for fuel purposes, 400 
ovens produce domestic and locomotive coke and illumi- 
nating gas, 150 produce foundry and domestic coke and 
illuminating gas, and 15 ovens produce coke and gas that 
are used for burning lime. Most of the Semet-Solvay 
ovens produce blast furnace coke, all but 160 being 
operated in connection with iron and steel works. The 
gas is used for fuel purposes, except at the Detroit works, 
where it is disposed of by piping through the city. 

It is interesting to note in connection with the de- 
velopment of the by-product coking industry that the 
plants at Detroit, Dunbar, Ensley, Johnstown, Syracuse 
and Wheeling have all been in operation a sufficient 
length of time to pass upon the merits of recovery ovens, 
both as to the quality of the coke and the cost of making 
it. All of these plants have been more than doubled. The 
100 additional ovens now in course of construction at 
Johnstown is the third plant built at that place. The 
first plant constructed there was one of 80 ovens in 
1895. Eighty more were added in 1898 and the present 
construction will be completed this year. 


It should also be stated that all of the ovens built in 
the last two years or that are now under construction 
(and these represent nearly three-fourths of the total 
ovens built and building) are larger and quicker in 
action than the earlier ones. Formerly about 3.75 tons 
of coke per oven per day was a fair average, now it is 
about 5 tons per day, representing a yearly capacity per 
oven of, approximately, 1800 tons. This would mean a 
possible annual yield from the 3324 ovens now built or 
building of nearly 6,000,000 tons, or, allowing for mis- 
haps or other contingencies, a probable output of between 
5,000,000 and 5,500,000 tons, or about 25 per cent. of 
the entire production of the United States in 1903. 

During the past year an experimental plant of a new 
design of retort coke ovens has been constructed by the 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
These ovens are the invention of Prof. T. S. C. Lowe of 
Los Angeles, Cal. The plant consists of a set of eight 
ovens. It was put in blast in April, and was shut down 
in October, 1903. In these ovens no attempt. is made 
to save any of the by-products, except the gas. Philip 
H. Hasbrouck, engineer in charge of the works, in a let- 
ter to the inventor, under date of September 16, states 
that the entire coke product of this plant had been used 
in the blast furnaces of the Jones & Laughlin Company 
with satisfactory results. The amount of coke and sur- 
plus gas produced was not stated. In addition to this 
plant at Pittsburgh, a small plant of four ovens has 
been constructed at San Francisco, Cal., and another of 
six ovens is located at Rockaway, L. I. The latter plant 
was in operation for two months (August and Sep- 
tember), 1903. None of these are included in the pre- 
vious discussion of by-product ovens, as all the plants 
are of an experimental nature. 


The development of the by-product ovens calls atten- 
tion to another change in the coking industry. It means 
a gradual shifting of the scenes of operations from 
the coal fields to localities where the products of coke and 
gas are consumed. Beehive ovens are with few excep- 
tions located at or in the immediate vicinity of the mines 
from which the coal is drawn. Retort ovens, on the 
other hand, are located in the vicinity of blast furnaces 
and steel works if coke is to be the primary product and 
in the vicinity of large cities if gas is the major considera- 
tion. The principal factor to be considered at present is 
the securing of a profitable market for the by-products of 
tar and ammonia, particularly the former. For this we 
look hopefully, if not confidently, to the development in 
this country of a chemical industry which will supply 
our domestic markets with chemical products now 
brought from Germany to the value of many millions of 
dollars each year. 
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Drilling and Tapping Work on Trucks. 


On large pieces entering into the construction of vari- 
ous machine tools and other similar structures there are 
often required several minor operations, such as drilling, 
tapping, &c., wherein no refinement of accuracy is neces- 
sary. These operations when performed in the usual 
way—that is, by taking the piece to the proper tool and 
placing it upon the table—may frequently consume time 
and labor so out of all proportion to their importance as 
to unreasonably affect the costs of production. . One 
method of reducing expense and delay in this respect, as 
practiced at the works of the Lodge & Shipley Machine 
Tool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, is illustrated at this 
time. 

Certain of the drilling and tapping in the beds of 
lathes made by this company is such that a slight 
variation from absolute truth is entirely permissible; in 
fact, time spent in securing close approach to extreme 
accuracy is senseless waste. The labor required for 
transferring a heavy lathe bed to, onto, off and from the 
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DRILLER. 


BED ON TRUCKS AT RADIAL 


table of a drilling machine, and the time consumed in 
blocking up an overhanging end and in securing proper 
level, are such as to represent a considerable item in 
the cost of each piece of this nature. Equal, if not su- 
perior, accuracy is obtained by use of the trucking method 
illustrated, a reasonably firm and level floor affording 
a perfectly satisfactory setting. In the case shown the 
supports are simply two traveling crane trucks, the 
flanges of whose wheels have been turned off for equality 
and truth of their diameters, as well as to give greater 
width of the tread. Reasonable accuracy of their con- 
struction and practical equality of their hight may readily 
be secured, and will enable them to provide reliable 
setting for the work in question. 

The saving to be effected by use of such trucks in 
doing away with all necessity for extra handling of 
heavy castings is evident, the drilling operations requir- 
ing merely a stoppage of the piece on its way from the 
planer, for instance, to another subsequent important 
operation or to the erecting floor. 


——_3--e—___—_ 


The office of Charles S. Belsterling, traffic manager of 
the American Bridge Company, has been removed from 
Philadelphia to the Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 
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The Pittsburgh Iron Trade in 1903. 


BY ROBERT A. WALKER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Features. 


The year 1903 in the iron trade made a unique record, 
and one that will probably stand for some time to come. 
It was a year of violent fluctuations in prices, a feast 
and then a famine in demand, labor troubles and strikes 
during the last half of the year, and closed with a good 
many uncertain conditions which leave the outlook for the 
new year somewhat in doubt. To the careful observer of 
events as they have transpired in the iron trade for the 
past ten years it was evident that the wonderful pace 
which prevailed during the four years from 1899 to 1902 
could not be kept up indefinitely, and there were predic- 
tions freeely made in the latter part of 1902 that the year 
1903 would show a falling off in tonnage and a decline in 
prices. That this prediction was fully justified was proved 
by the events of the year just closed. The condition of 
the iron trade at the close of 1903, when compared with 
conditions in the early part of the year, is strong proof 
of the truth of an expression attributed to Andrew 
Carnegie: “ Steel is either king or pauper.” Steel was 
king in the first six months of the year and pauper in the 
last six months. A falling off in demand for iron and 
steel products, while generally expected this year, was 
no doubt intensified by the events in Wall Street, which 
shook public confidence and were the cause of the post- 
ponement of a large amount of new work which would 
have meant the consumption of many thousands of tons 
of iron and steel of various kinds. 

When the era of depression set in, along in June or 
July, the decline in prices in certain branches was rapid, 
in spite of the efforts of the large interests to hold the 
market. They were only fairly successful. When the 
United States Steel Corporation were organized the state- 
ment was made that it was not the intention of the cor- 
poration to advance prices beyond a conservative point, 
but on the contrary their efforts would be directed in the 
direction of securing stability in the market. This policy 
was plainly manifest in the early part of the year, when 
demand was beyond the capacity of the mills to supply, 
the corporation steadily refusing to advance prices. It 
was also shown in the last half of the year, when the 
market was held very much better than it would have 
been under conditions which existed before the organiza- 
tion of the Steel Corporation. It would be folly to expect 
any interest, no matter how large, to thoroughly control 
prices, much less demand; but it has been fully demon- 
strated that the Steel Corporation, with their huge inter- 
ests, are an important factor in steadying a market when 
there is a very limited demand and the tendency of prices 
is decidedly downward. It is safe to assume that the 
year 1903 would have closed with very much lower prices 
all around had it not been for the efforts of the large 
interests to sustain the market and for the shut down 
movement in pig iron, which was inaugurated in the 
Central West early in October with such beneficial re- 
sults. 

In the matter of profit the year 1903 will not bear 
favorable comparison with preceding years. High prices 
prevailed during the first half of the year, but in the 
second six months violent fluctuations took place, and on 
some lines business was done at an actual loss. Taken 
as a whole, the year can be put down as fairly satisfac- 
tory, considering the unfavorable conditions in the stock 
and money markets and the numerous strikes in collateral 
industries, which did a great.deal of harm. 

As to the outlook for 1904, it is somewhat dubious. 
The year closed with only a fair demand, and with the 
market as a whole showing a weak tone. Consumers do 
not have much faith that prices will be higher and for 
months have pursued the policy of buying in small lots 
for actual needs. The outlook is that in the first two or 
three months of 1904 this policy will be continued, and it 
seems there will not be enough tonnage to give the mills 


full employment. However, general business conditions 
throughout the country were in splendid shape at the 
close of 1903, crops in the West had been unusually large 
and the farmers had plenty of money. This ought to 
have a good general effect on the steel trade when the 
business campaign of 1904 fairly opens up. 


The Steel Trade and Wall Street. 


When the great iron and steel interests were organ- 
ized, and headquarters removed from Pittsburgh to New 
York, conservative men pointed out that this was a mis- 
take, and that the steel business was rapidly getting into 
the hands of bankers and stock brokers, who did not 
know how to handle it properly, and that a day of reckon- 
ing would surely come. It has been openly charged that 
the heads of many of the large interests have been pay- 
ing more attention in the past two or three years to the 
fluctuations of the stock ticker than to their own duties, 
and there is good ground for believing that the charge 
was not without foundation. The organization of the 
large steel interests and the placing on the market of 
their securities was a tempting morsel in the way of 
promises of dividends, and the public was eager to buy, 
firmly believing that the wonderful prosperity in the 
iron trade in 1899-1902 would continue indefinitely. 
That their confidence was sadly misplaced was shown 
during the latter part of the year when iron and steel 


securities, and, in fact, all kinds of stocks, had the worst © 


slump in the history of the country, and some of the 
large concerns were compelled to pass their dividends. 
It is evident that the organizers of the large interests 
figured on a false basis, as with the first signs of a de 
pression in the steel business their stocks commenced to 
decline and reached figures that, if predicted a year or 
two ago, would have been scorned. Even the United 
States Steel Corporation, whose securities were always 
regarded with high favor, felt the force of the depression 
and in October cut the dividend on the common stock in 
half. It is freely predicted that at the January quarterly 
meeting the dividend on the common will be passed en- 
tirely. It has always been contended in conservative 
circles that the United States Steel Corporation made a 
serious mistake when they commenced pay dividends on 
the common stock, and there is no doubt, in the light of 
recent events, that this is true. The securities of the 
great corporation would have commanded higher figures 
to-day had a dividend on the common never been paid, as 
the $50,000,000 given to the holders of common stock 
would have been added to the surplus and would have 
made the corporation stronger. The unfortunate develop- 
ments in connection with the affairs of the Crucible Steel 
Company of America, who in December passed their 
dividend, have had a very disquieting effect on steel se- 
curities, and it is the general opinion that this company 
will not resume dividends for a long time to come. In 
regard to Republic Iron & Steel Company it may be 
stated that while this enterprise has been conservatively 
handled and they have spent nearly all of their earnings, 
aside from disbursements of dividends on the preferred 
stock, in bettering the physical condition of their plants, 
they paid out dividends for a longer period than they 
should have done, and the course of the management in 
deciding to pass the dividend for the purpose of increas- 
ing the surplus has been very generally commended. 
The great slump in the stock market was precipitated 
by the adverse decision of the courts in the case of the 
Northern Securities Company, and was intensified by the 
depression in the iron and steel trades, which started 
about the time the decision was made. It is to be re- 
gretted that the stock market and the steel trade have 
become so closely allied, as fluctuations in the stock 
market have adversely affected the steel trade, and will 
continue to do so as long as the present close relationship 
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exists between the two. An important move by the 
large steel interests is the decision to bring back to Pitts- 
burgh their operating departments, which really never 
should have been taken away from this city. Pittsburgh 
has always been regarded as the headquarters of the 
iron and steel trades, and it was but natural and to be 
expected that the operations of the large steel interests 
would be directed from here. During the year there has 
been a gradual concentration of interests in Pittsburgh, 
and early in 1904 the headquarters of the American Sheet 
& Tin Plate Company and the American Bridge Com- 
pany will be established in this city. 


New Construction. 


The great activity in the building of blast furnaces 
and iron and steel plants of various kinds which pre- 
vailed during 1902 was lacking in 1903, especially in the 
last six or eight months of the year, when there was al- 
most a complete suspension of new work, due to the de- 
pression in the steel trade which started about the mid- 
dle of the year. As showing the great falling off in new 
construction, we may state that prominent engineering 
firms in this city, who for several years had kept a large 
force of draftsmen ranging anywhere from 50 to 100 men, 
were compelled to reduce these forces in some cases down 
to four or five men. The rapid decline in prices of iron 
and steel products, the unfavorable money market and the 
strikes prohibited the building of new plants, and, as 
stated above, new construction practically stopped. The 
announcement by the United States Steel Corporation 
during 1908 that it would spend upward of $30,000,000 in 
improvements, and new works was the most important 
event of the year in the matter of new construction. A 
part of this sum is to be spent in the building of a new 
blast furnace at McKeesport, the addition of a third con- 
verter at the Bessemer plant and the building of new pipe 
mills. It is at Lorain, Ohio, that the most important work 
is to be done, consisting of the building of at least two 
blast furnaces and of extensive pipe and tube mills. A 
great deal of preliminary work has already been done at 
McKeesport and Lorain, but it is understood that, owing 
to the unfavorable conditions, the original plans of the 
Steel Corporation have been revised to a very great ex- 
tent, and it is not likely that the sum to be spent for im- 
provements and new works will even approximate $30,- 
000,000. During the year the Clairton Steel Company 
completed the building of two new blast furnaces at 
Clairton and also four open hearth furnaces, making a 
total of 12 at the Clairton Works. A third stack has been 
practically completed for several months, but was held 
back by reason of the boilermakers’ strike and from other 
labor causes. Had the condition of the pig iron trade 
been good, there is no doubt but that this third furnace 
would have been completed and put in operation. The 
Clairton Steel Company did not need the metal from the 
stack, and simply put off finishing it, but will likely do so 
early in 1904. A new billet mill has also been added to 
the Bessemer plant of the Clairton Steel Company, and 
has already turned out some work. It was built by the 
Mesta Machine Company, and is a very complete mill. 

At the Donora Works of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the work of building two blast furnaces and an 
open hearth steel plant has progressed steadily during the 
year, but neither thefurnaces nor the steel plant have been 
completed. It is likely, however, that the two furnaces 
and the steel plant will be finished and put in operation 
early in 1904. It is said that plans are under way for 
still further additions to the pig iron and steel capacity 
of the Donora Works. 

‘The Carnegie Steel Company, as usual with this com- 
pany, spent a great deal of money in 1903, in bettering the 
physical condition of their works and also in the building 
of new plants. Early this year there was completed and 
put in operation a new blast furnace at Bessemer, giving 
a total of 11 stacks at the Edgar Thomson Works. The 
fifth stack at the Carrie plant, at Rankin, was also com- 
pleted during the year, and has made some excellent rec- 
ords for production. At Youngstown. Ohio, the Carnegie 
Steel Company have a fourth blast furnace under way, 
but owing to delay in delivery of engines, this stack will 
not likely be finished before April next. In the Youngs- 
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town and New Castle districts the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany have spent a great deal of money, the principal new 
work being the rebuilding of Rosena Furnace at New Cas- 
tle. At the Sharon, South Sharon and New Castle steel 
works, all of which were idle at the close of 1903, exten- 
sive improvements and repairs are being made, and the 
capacity of these three important steel works will be in- 
creased. 

Very little new work was done in the Wheeling dis- 
trict during 1903. The La Belle Iron Works, at Steuben- 
ville, completed the building of their open hearth steel 
plant containing 12 furnaces, and have under way the 
erection of a second modern blast furnace, which will give 
the company an output of at least 800 tons of pig iron per 
day. ‘The tin plate plant of Follansbee Brothers Com- 
pany of Steubenville, which has been under erection for 
more than a year, has not yet been completed. It is un- 
derstood, however, that this plant will be finished and 
put in operation early in 1904. 

In the Pittsburgh district the number of new plants 
built in 1903 was very small, indeed. At Ambridge, about 
15 miles from Pittsburgh, on the line of the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne & Chicago Railroad, the American Bridge 
Company have under way the building of an immense 
bridge works, which will be much larger than any other 
plant in the country. Part of the plant was completed 
some time ago and eye bars have been manufactured in 
the works for several months. The balance of the plant 
is to be pushed as fast as possible, and it is expected 
to be fully completed by March or April. 

In Pittsburgh the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
made large expenditures for improvements and have had 
under way for some months the installation of a new 
blooming mill, which, when completed, will allow this 
firm to turn out sheet and tin bars and also rails, if 
necessary, in large quantities. The Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Company have been rolling sheet bars on one of 
their merchant mills for some months. At Canonsburg, 
Pa., the Standard Tin Plate Company have about com- 
pleted the building of a new plant containing four hot 
and four cold mills and two of the hot mills have been 
in operation for some time. The Canonsburg Steel & 
Tron Works have also completed the building of a new 
plant at Canonsburg, for the manufacture of tin plate 
and sheets. 

Owing to unfavorable conditions in the steel trade 
and the tightness of the money market, a great deal of 
new work has been postponed and some of it may never 
come up again. Among these enterprises may be men- 
tioned the building of a large open hearth steel plant 
at Youngstown, which has been indefinitely postponed. 
Plans had also been made for the building of other new 
plants and extensions to existing works, but much of 
this has been held off and some of it cancelled. The 
outlook for new construction work in 1904 is not very 
encouraging. It is recognized that existing capacity in 
all kinds of iron and steel products is ample enough to 
meet a normal demand, and, in fact, capacity is so large 
that only in times of an extraordinary demand will it 
all be employed. 


Price Agreements. 


In spite of all that has been said against the policy 
of maintaining price agreements, the fact has been 
pretty thoroughly demonstrated that when conservatively 
handled, price agreements are a positive benefit to the 
trade. In 1903 there were in existence price agreements 
of four of the principal fixed lines of iron and steel, these 
being plates, structural material, steel bars and shafting. 
In addition the rail pool was maintained all through the 
vear and the billet pool was revived in July. During the 
entire year the price of beams was maintained steadily 
on the basis of 1.60 cents up to 15-inch, and plates were 
the same price. It is a fact, however, that in the early 
months of the year, owing to the enormous demand for 
these products, some of the mills that were in the agree- 
ment and others that were not, particularly in plates, 
were able to get anywhere from $2 to $6 a ton above 
official prices for prompt deliveries. The large interests, 
however, steadily refused to book tonnage above official 
prices, but at the same time were compelled to turn 
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away a large amount of business on which they could not 
make deliveries. Along in April and May the demand 
for plates and structural steel slackened down and pre- 
miums for prompt delivery disappeared. The price of 
steel bars was maintained steadily at 1.60 cents, Pitts- 
burgh, until November, when, owing to lower prices on 
pig iron and steel and a very light demand, it was deemed 
advisable by the Steel Bar Association to reduce prices, 
and, accordingly, a cut of $6 was made, the price being 
reduced from 1.60 to 1.80 cents. At the same time and 
for practically the same reasons the Shafting Association 
made a reduction in price of shafting of about 10 per 
cent. 

There is no doubt whatever but that the price agree- 
ments on the above products had the effect of steadying 
the market, and have been generally beneficial. These 
price agreements have been renewed for 1904, and will 
continue in force all through the year, unless some un- 
expected conditions come up which would make it ad- 
visable to terminate them, but this is hardly likely. 

The Steel Rail Association has maintained the price 
of standard sections all through the year at $28, at mill, 
and in spite of general expectations of a reduction, we 
understand that the mills have again renewed the price 
of $28 for 1904 delivery. 

Owing to the depression in the steel trade, which 
started in the summer months, the price of steel billets 
steadily declined and the trade became somewhat de- 
moralized, some large sales having been made to leading 
consumers at very low figures. Owing to these condi- 
tions the billet manufacturers deemed it advisable to 
revive the billet pool for the purpose of steadying the 
market, and this was done in July. The price of Besse- 
mer billets was fixed at $27 and open hearth at $28. It 
was very soon demonstrated, however, that the trade 
would not take hold at these prices, and at a meeting of 
the billet pool in November, a cut of $4 was made in 
Bessemer and $5 in open hearth, the price of Bessemer 
and open hearth billets being put at $23, Pittsburgh. On 
December 18 a meeting of the Billet Pool was held in 
New York, and this price was renewed for all of 1904. 
However, the full strength of the agreement on billets 
has not been tested, and it may be three or four months 
before the situation will be thoroughly clear. The amount 
of steel that is sold by the pool at the official prices is 
very small, as the leading consumers are covered by slid- 
ing scale contracts. For this reason, and also because of the 
steel business being centralized in the hands of half a 
dozen leading concerns, it is much easier to hold an 
agreement than in former years. The future course of 
the steel market and the operations of the pool will be 
watched very closely by the trade. 


Foreign Trade. 


All during the year 1902 and in the first half of 1903 
the foreign trade of this country was practically neg- 
lected, the mills being so filled up with domestic orders 
that it was simply impossible to entertain foreign in- 
quiries for material. An exception to this was in wire, 
wire nails and pipe, the American Steel & Wire Company 
having made regular monthly shipments of wire prod- 
ucts abroad, and the National Tube Company have done 
the same in tubes. However, along in June and July, 
when demand fell off so rapidly, it was very soon seen 
that if our mills were to be kept in operation to any- 
thing like their full capacity, it would be necessary to 
again actively seek foreign trade. The United States 
Steel Corporation have been most diligent in this direc- 
tion, and some months ago organized the United States 
Steel Export Company, a subsidiary interest. The busi- 
ness of the new interest is to look after foreign trade 
exclusively, and already a fair amount of tonnage in 
rails, plates, sheets and tin bars has been secured. The 
Southern iron producers have also gone after foreign 
trade, and have taken some tonnage for export shipment. 
The Pittsburgh Steel Company, whose principal prodyct 
is electrically welded fencing, have enjoyed a large ex- 
port trade, and some time ago established a plant in 
Hamilton, Ontario, to which wire is shippel, after which 
it is made into fencing and distributed all over the Cana- 
‘dian Dominion. The indications are that foreign trade 
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will be pushed very vigorously during 1904, and our busi- 
ness in iron and steel exports during the year is expected 
to be very large. 

Labor Troubles. 


In sharp contrast to 1902, labor troubles prevailed 
in collateral industries during nearly all of the year of 
1903, and worked a great deal of harm. The enormous 
demand for iron and steel products, and, in fact, for all 
kinds of material, brought about very high wages and 
a great scarcity of labor. The labor organizations seemed 
to have lost their heads in the prosperous times and made 
demands, both as regards wages and hours of labor, that 
were out of all reason and resulted in strikes in all the 
principal cities of the country, which at times put build- 
ing operations almost at a standstill. Much trouble oc- 
curred during the year among the structural iron work- 
ers, a great deal of new work having been held up and 
much of it has been postponed indefinitely. In Pitts- 
burgh alone it is said that more than $5,000,000 of new 
construction has been held up until next year, and some 
of this will probably never materialize. H. C. Frick 
had plans drawn for the building of a large hotel on the 
Cathedral site on Fifth avenue, in this city, which would 
have required 6000 to 8000 tons of steel, but this was 
called off, owing to the threatening attitude of labor and 
the high price of material. A long strike of molders 
occurred and they were finally defeated. Much trouble 
was experienced with the machinists, but after a number 
of conferences a satisfactory settlement was reached. 
The plumbers in the Pittsburgh district have been on 
strike since October 1, and the trouble is not yet settled. 
Innumerable strikes occurred in other branches of the 
building trades. and the amount of harm done by these 
strikes cannot be computed. 

With the depression in the steel and other trades 
and the steadily falling markets, it became evident that 
labor would have to bear its share of the burden, and 
along in October reductions in wages were made, and on 
September 30 the Carnegie Steel Company posted notices 
at their various works of their intention to cancel ex- 
isting wage scales. On January 1 heavy reductions in 
wages of skilled labor were made at the Carnegie plants, 
bv the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, and in fact in 
all kinds of manufacturing plants. Blast furnace labor 
has been reduced on an average of 15 per cent., and early 
in November the American Sheet Steel Company reduced 
wages 20 per cent. in their nonunion plants. This was 
followed by the Amalgamated Association conceding a 
10 per cent. reduction in wages of sheet mill workers in 
such plants as sign the scale. The revision in wages on 
a general basis has really only commenced and is bound 
to extend through all lines. Very little trouble has been 
experienced in convincing labor that wages of all kinds 
must come down. and as a result there have been no 
serious strikes and none are anticipated. 


Outlook for 1904. 


The conditions surrounding the iron trade at the close 
of 19083 were very different from those prevailing at the 
end of 1902, and for this reason little can be said with 
certainty as to what 1904 promises in the way of pros- 
perous business. We enter the new year with only a 
moderate amount of new business being placed, and a gen- 
eral feeling on the part of the trade that prices will not 
be any higher for the next several months at least. For 
this reason the hand to mouth buying policy that pre- 
vailed so largely during the last half of 1903 is certain 
to continue during the first quarter at least of the new 
year. There is no incentive to contract ahead, because 
higher prices are impossible until the demand is very 
much larger. The mills have only a small amount of 
work ahead, and many plants are idle for lack of or- 
ders. It is the general belief. however, that tonnage will 
improve very early in the new year, as stocks in the 
hands of jobbers and consumers are lower than for some 
years. This is shown by the character of the orders be- 
ing booked, which are nearly all for prompt delivery. 
Many uncertain conditions have been cleared up and 
prices are low, with not much chance of declining fur- 
ther, except on a few lines. While the outlook for the 
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new year is not as encouraging as wished for, yet it has 
promise and it is thought that before we are very far 
into 1904 the mills will have more work than they have 
now and general trade conditions will be very much bet- 
ter. In spite of the severe depression that existed in the 
iron trade during the last three or four months of 1903 
there were very few failures and these unimportant ones. 

Pig Iron—tThe record made in the pig iron trade in 
1903 will not bear favorable comparison with 1902, either 
as regards demand or prices. In the early months of the 
year the demand for pig iron was beyond the capacity 
of the furnaces to meet, partly due, however, to the great 
scarcity of coke, which caused many of the blast furnaces 
in the Central West to run spasmodically and keep 
output down. The total output of pig iron in the 
United States in 1902 was much the largest in the his- 
tory of the country for any one year and amounted 
to 17,821,307 gross tons. In the first six months of 1903 
this record was broken, the output of pig iron of all kinds 
in this country for the first half of the year being 9,307,- 
367 gross tons. However, commencing with July, output 
of pig iron steadily fell off, owing to the slackened de- 
mand, and in October the shut down movement was put 
in force, and the last three months of the year showed 
a very heavy falling off in pig iron production. In the 
Pittsburgh district there are now a total of 41 blast fur- 
naces, two of these, however, not being quite completed, 
one stack belonging to Clairton Steel Company and the 
other to Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. Two stacks 
are in course of erection by the American Steel & Wire 
Company at Donora. New stacks built during 1903 in- 
cluded two at Bessemer, one Carrie, one Eliza, and three 
at Clairton. The Pittsburgh district now has a capacity 
for turning out very close to 90,000 tons of pig iron a 
week when all the stacks are active, or nearly one-third 
of the entire output of the country. This shows con- 
clusively the facilities of Pittsburgh for cheap pig iron 
production. At the close of the year nearly half the fur- 
naces in the Pittsburgh district were idle, but some of 
these will resume during January. 

Bessemer Pig—On January 1, 1903, Bessemer iron 
was scarce and high in price, selling at $21, Valley, or 
$21.85, Pittsburgh. At this time coke was scarce and 
there was a heavy demand for iron. Furnaces were pay- 
ing as high as $5 a ton for coke and blast furnaces in the 
Pittsburgh and Valley districts were closing down for 
want of it. The price of Bessemer iron continued to rule 
at about $21 until April, when, owing to increased coke 
supply and larger output of iron, prices commenced to 
decline, and by July 1 Bessemer iron was selling at about 
$18, Valley. From this time forward the price declined 
steadily, and at the close of the year Bessemer pig was 
offered at very close to $13, Valley furnace, the market 
being weak. During the year the United States Steel 
Corporation came into the market three or four times 
and bought heavily of Bessemer iron, but in the latter 
part of the year made all the iron the constituent com- 
panies needed and more. It is not probable that the 
Steel Corporation will very soon again be purchasers of 
pig iron in the open market, as with their increased fur- 
nace capacity they will be able to make all the iron they 
need. 

Gray Forge.—The market in 1903 on gray forge iron 
was very similar to that of Bessemer, the price being 
high in the early part of the year and low at the close 
of the year. On January 1 forge iron was selling at 
about $20.50, Pittsburgh, and the price held until along 
in May, when a decline set in and prices went down rap- 
idly. A good deal of Southern forge came into the Pitts- 
burgh market in the early part of the year on account 
of the scarcity of domestic, and in the latter part of the 
year on account of it being offered at lower prices than 
domestic funaces would accept. In December Northern 
gray forge sold at $12.75, Pittsburgh, or slightly lower. 
In the latter part of that month the market improved 
to some extent and sales of forge were made as high as 
$13.25, Pittsburgh. 

Foundry Iron—In January, 1903, Northern No. 2 
foundry iron was very hard to get owing to scarcity of 
coke, and it sold for prompt shipment as high as $24 and 
$25, Pittsburgh. At this time a good deal of Southern 
and also some foreign foundry iron was coming into the 
Pittsburgh district, the high prices ruling allowing for- 
eign iron to be delivered here at a good profit to the 
sellers. These high prices continued until April, when 


the market softened, owing to better supply of coke, and ° 


in the balance of the year prices declined steadily, No. 2 
foundry selling in December as low as $13.75, Pittsburgh. 
In the latter part of the year the Southern Furnace Asso- 
ciation was disrupted and very low prices were made 
on Southern foundry iron, with the result that quite a 
large tonnage was sold for delivery in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 

Steel Billets.—The record made by the billet trade 
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in 1908 was not as good by any means as that in 1902, 
prices during the latter part of the year showing a de- 
cline of about $8 a ton. Very little new capacity was 
added during 1903, either in Bessemer or open hearth 
works, and it is not probable that there will be much 
done in the direction of building new plants for some 
time. At Youngstown the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany considerably enlarged their Bessemer plant, while 
the La Belle Iron Works, at Steubenville, Ohio, com- 
pleted their open hearth plant, containing 12 furnaces. 
In Pittsburgh the Clairton Steel Company finished their 
plant, which also contains 12 50-ton furnaces, while at 
Duquesne several new open hearth furnaces were added. 
In January thesteel market was very activeand prices high. 
Bessemer billets were selling at $29.50 to $30, and open 
hearth about $1 a ton higher. These prices not only con- 
tinued, but higher prices were paid for billets in March, 
Bessemer selling at $31 and open hearth at $32. These 
high prices ruled until about June, when, owing to an 
increased supply and falling off in the demand, steel com- 
menced to weaken, and during the next four or five 
months the course of the market was steadily down- 
ward. Early in July the steel market became somewhat 
demoralized, and a meeting of the billet makers was held 
in New York at which the old billet pool was revived. 
the price of 4-inch Bessemer billets being put at $27, and 
open hearth $28, at mill, all the leading steel interests, 
including United States Steel Corporation, Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Company, Wheeling Steel & Iron Com- 
pany, Cambria Steel Company, Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany and Pennsylvania and Maryland Steel Companies, 
being parties to the agreement. It was hoped that by 
reviving the billet pool it would steady the market and 
buyers would take hold. This, however, was not the case, 
as the outside open hearth plants that had not joined the 
pool commenced to undersell and took practically all the 
tonnage being offered. There was more or less cutting of 
the pool price, and early in November another meeting 
of the Steel Billet Association was held in New York, at 
which the price of Bessemer billets was reduced $4 and 
open hearth $5 a ton, the new price of Bessemer and 
open hearth steel being fixed at $23, Pittsburgh, with $1 
a ton advance for long sheet bars and $1.50 a ton for 
sheet bars cut to lengths. At this meeting a number of 
the outside open hearth plants joined the agreement, 
which considerably strengthened the situation. Sales 
of steel at the pool prices, however, have been very small, 
as the leading consumers are covered by sliding scale 
contracts by which they secure steel at prices consider- 
ably under those fixed by the pool. In December another 
meeting of the Billet Association was held in New York, 
at which the agreement was renewed for 1904. It will 
take some little time, however, to determine the strength 
of the agreement, but it is said that the steel market 
is in better shape than at any time since the pool was 
revived. The amount of steel being sold at the close of 
the year was relatively small, owing to so many finishing 
mills being idle. 

Steel Rails.—There was no change in price of steel 
rails during 1903, $28 a ton for standard sections ruling 
all through the year. The rail mills had steady work 
through nearly all of 1903, owing to the heavy orders 
booked the year before. However, the outlook for this 
important branch of the steel business for 1904 is not 
as bright as could be desired. The mills entered the new 
year with less than 1,000,000 tons of orders on their 
books, and the leading mills are actively seeking foreign 
trade. The outlook is that rail tonnage in 1904 will fall 
considerably short of the year just closed. 

Structural Material.—The structural trade in 1903 
was only fairly satisfactory, the last three or four months 
of the year being comparatively quiet, largely owing 
to labor disturbances and the tightness in the money 
market, which had the effect of postponing a large amount 
of new work, some of which was all ready to close. There 
was no change in prices of structural material during 
19038, the price of beams and channels up to 15-inch re- 
maining steadily at 1.60 cents all the year. In the 
first three or four months of 1903 the structural mills 
were congested with tonnage, and in many cases pre- 
miums over regular prices were paid for prompt delivery. 
At the close of the year the mills had only a fair amount 
of tonnage on their books for 1904 delivery, but at the 
same time the outlook for the new year is regarded as 
very bright. A great deal of new work is in sight, much 
of which has been held over from 1908, and with an 
easier money market and labor troubles out of the way, 
it is believed the structural trade for 1904 will make a 
record that will exceed in tonnage the year just closed. 

Sheets.—The sheet trade during 1903 was very satis- 
factory in the first three or four months of the year, but 
in the last half was dull and prices showed a heavy de- 
cline. There has been very little new capacity added in 
sheet mills in the past year and it is evident that the 
present sheet capacity is amply large enough to take care 
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of the requirements, even in times of an abnormal de- 
mand. In January No. 28 sheets were selling at 2.75 
cents, but the demand was only fair. The market showed 
no material change until March, when the demand im- 
proved considerably and the mills were all fairly busy. 
This condition, however, did not last very long, and in 
May demand fell off very materially and prices became 
weaker. In July prices commenced to decline and from 
that time on until the close of the year the course of the 
market was steadily downward. In September No. 28 
black sheets were selling at 2.60 cents, and before Octo- 
ber closed 2.50 cents was being done. In this month the 
leading sheet interest took up the wage question and 
made a reduction of about 20 per cent. in nonunion sheet 
mills. In the last two months of the year the sheet trade 
was unsatisfactory, both as regards demand and prices, 
and the year closed with No. 28 sheets selling at 2.30 
cents in carload lots. In December the union sheet mills, 
after several attempts, finally secured a reduction of 10 
per cent. in wages and the removal of the limit of output. 
The market on galvanized sheets followed black sheets 
very closely, and at the close of the year galvanized sheets 
were selling at 80 and 2% per cent. off, and in special 
cases 80 and 5 per cent. was made. The year closed with 
quite a number of sheet plants idle and there will have 
to be a very much better demand before all the mills will 
be able to run full time. 


Plates.—In the first six months of 1903 the plate 
trade was very satisfactory, but in the last half de 
cidedly unsatisfactory. The year 1903 opened with plate 
mills congested with tonnage and sold up for three. or 
four months. This condition permitted some of the plate 
mills that had not sold so heavily to secure large premiums 
in prices for delivery of plates, and in some cases as 
high as 2 cents a pound was paid, being an advance of 
$8 a ton over the official price. This condition continued 
until about May, the larger mills in the meantime being 
compelled to turn down a large amount of tonnage on 
which they could not make deliveries. About June the 
demand for plates commenced to slacken, and the mills 
were catching up on contracts and premiums in prices 
disappeared. In the last three months of the year the 
demand for plates was dull, and a number of the leading 
mills were compelled to close down for lack of orders. 
The steel car trade, which uses a very large tonnage of 
plates, fell off very materially, and this had the result of 
causing a very slackened demand for plates. During the 
year the price was maintained steadily by the Plate As- 
sociation on the basis of 1.60 cents, Pittsburgh, and the 
price has been renewed on this basis for 1904. In De- 
cember the demand for plates commenced to improve, 
and it is thought that early in the new year tonnage will 
be larger, giving the mills more work. The Carnegie 
Steel Company have had under erection for some time a 
large plate mill at Homestead, which will be finished in 
March or April. Outside of the above there has been 
very little done in the direction of adding to plate ca- 
pacity. During the current year, however, a large mill 
will be completed by the Lackawanna Steel Company. 


Skelp.—In the early part of 1903 demand for skelp 
was only fair, and grooved iron was ruling at about 
1.90 cents and sheared about 2 cents. The mills had a 
good deal of tonnage on their books, and in March prices 
showed a sharp advance, grooved selling up to 2.05 cents 
and sheared 2.15 cents. These prices ruled until about 
June, when, in sympathy with other lines of material, 
prices of skelp commenced to decline, and in December 
grooved iron was selling at about 1.50 cents, at mill. 


Tubular Goods.—It is safe to say that the pipe 
market, taken as a whole, was better during 1903 
than any other department of the finished iron and 
steel trades. The demand for the larger sizes all 
through the year was abnormally heavy, and it is 
said some large contracts involving a heavy tonnage of 
large pipe were held over until 1904, owing to inability 
of the pipe mills to make deliveries in the time specified. 
The heavy demand for the larger sizes of pipe continued 
all inrough the year, but in October, owing to labor 
strikes and other causes, demand for the smaller sizes 
fell off to some extent and on these smaller sizes the mills 
were making concessions in prices. The last two months 
of the year were somewhat quiet and at the close of De- 
cember the leading. interest issued a new price-list of 
tubular goods, which carried a reduction on nearly all 
sizes. The independent pipe mills have been working 
closely together for some months, and at a meeting held 
in Pittsburgh in the latter part of December a new 
schedule of prices was adopted to conform to those of the 
leading interest. The outlook for the pipe trade in 1904 


is regarded as exceptionally bright. 


Connellsville Coke.—The course of the coke market in 
1903 was very erratic, high prices ruling in the early 
part of the year and low prices in the last three or four 
months, and with very light demand. The great activity 
in coke building during 1902 and in the early part of 1903 
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bas resulted in an immense capacity for making coke, and 
the new concerns that have entered the field are seeking 
diligently for trade, and have recently made prices that 
in some cases are probably below actual cost of making 
coke. Owing to car shortage in the first four months of 
1903, it was almost impossible at times to move coke, and 
a number of concerns were compelled to bank their ovens 
while waiting for cars to move coke piled up. This con- 
dition naturally led to high prices, and in the first four 
months of 1908 as high as $6 a ton was paid for furnace 
coke and $8 to $10 a ton for foundry coke for prompt 
shipment. Along in May the car supply became more 
plentiful and from that month the operators were able 
to get cars as fast as needed. In June and July the 
slackening demand for iron and steel commenced to be 
felt in the coke trade, as a number of blast furnaces had 
already blown out and others were preparing to do so. 
By October the shutdown movement was in full effect, a 
very large number of blast furnaces being idle, and de- 
mand for coke fell off at an alarming rate. The operators 
commenced to blow out ovens, and at the close of the year 
more than half of the 23,000 ovens in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions were idle. With the falling 
off in demand for coke and the low prices ruling, it be- 
came evident that coke labor would have to come down, 
and about September 15 the Frick Coke Company posted 
notices at their various works in the Connellsville region 
notifying their men of'a reduction in wages of about 16 
per cent. This action was followed by the other opera- 
tors and thé men have accepted the cut almost without 
dissent. Low prices were ruling at the close of the year, 
Connellsville furnace coke having sold at low as $1.45 a 
ton for January and February shipment. Efforts were 
made to form a central selling agency, to handle the 
output of coke and at regular prices, but after a number 
of meetings had been held the project was given up as 
not being feasible. While some contracts for furnace 
coke for first six months of 1904 have been made on an 
exchange basis of so many tons of coke for a ton of iron, 
the majority of furnaces have not contracted for their 
supply. The large operators do not feel that they can 
sell coke for six months ahead at present low prices, and 
are disposed to bank down their ovens rather than sell 
coke at a loss. It is claimed that to the best equipped 
works coke at $1.50 a ton does not represent a profit. 
The large operators are not seeking the furnace trade 
for contracts, but are disposed to sell their product from 
month to month, in the belief that very early in the new 
year the coke trade will show improvement both in de- 
mand and prices. 


— so 


New interests have taken hold of and revived the proj- 
ect of reclaiming the Hackensack (N. J.) meadow lands, 
and there are prospects that the scheme so long under 
consideration will be brought to a successful conclusion. 
The new syndicate have acquired contracts of the Hack- 
ensack Meadows Company, and have obtained the en- 
tire stock of the Webb-Mayer Syndicate, who were for- 
merly conspicuously connected with the company. Work 
has been started to fill in the 3000 acres of meadow land 
by Hughes & Bangs, who have the contract for deepening 
the Bay Ridge Channel in New York harbor. The mate- 
rial being taken from the channel is used for filling in the 
meadow. It is estimated that the land, when filled in, will 
be worth $5000 an acre, will be particularly valuable for 
railroad yards, storage purposes and manufacturing 
plants. 'The new directors include Anson M. Bangs, presi- 
dent, the Federal Contracting Company; James Hughes, 
treasurer, the Federal Contracting Company; Frederick 
L. Eldridge, vice-president Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany: F. D. Underwood, president Erie Railroad; Gen. 
Charles Miller, Standard Oil Company; Julius E. French, 
president Railway Steel Spring Company; W. H. Silver- 
thorn, vice-president Railway Steel Spring Company; 
Samuel Calloway, president American Locomotive Com- 
pany; Henry L. Sprague, and Frank A. Barnaby. 


There has been in operation for nearly six months an 
electrically operated bar mill at the Bethlen Falya Works, 
at Schwientochlowitz, near Silesia. It consists of one 
stand of 17.71-inch three-high rolls, running at a speed 
of 60 to 110 revolutions, a second stand of 13.76-inch 
speeded at 150 to 230 revolutions and a finishing mill with 
seven stands of 10.24-inch rolls. The billet is 8.23 inches 
square, and weighs 500 pounds. All are driven by electric 
motors. 
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The Philadelphia Iron Trade. 


BY THOMAS HOBSON, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The condition of the iron and steel interests cannot 
be defined with much exactness, although they are going 
through a process which will probably lead to a better 
understanding in the near future. The position and in- 
fluence that the great combinations will be able to main- 
tain has been a matter of anxious concern ever since 
their inception, and although they have been under trial 
for a considerable period, there is still some doubt as 
to their ability to shape the course of events as they 
claimed they would do. 

They did not meet expectations during 1901 and 1902, 
as prices advanced far beyond the limits which the great 
corporation fixed for themselves. This was shown by 
enormous imports which were made at dollars per ton 
beyond the “ official” prices. The question that now 
confronts the trade, however, is whether they can hold 
prices at their present level, and, if they can, whether 
it is wise that they should do so. 

The business world dreads unremunerative prices, 
wage reductions and everything that savors of unpros- 
perous conditions. But history has clearly shown that 
such conditions follow abnormal prosperity, and after a 
period of adverse conditions there is again a gradual 
return to those of a more favorable character. The 
problem to be solved at the present time is whether the 
aggregations of capital, conducted and directed as they 
are by men of wide experience, will be able to control 
conditions so as to prevent periods of depression such 
as were experienced during the half decade 1892 to 1898. 
The question is so far-reaching that it would be pre 
sumptuous to attempt an answer until it has had a more 
extended trial than it has yet had. It is a frequent re- 
mark that no more iron would be sold at $14 a ton than 
there is at $15, and that is doubtless true as regards the 
present time; but by what process are we to get back to 
a consumption such as there was during 1902? Experi- 
ence has shown that a decline such as there has been 
during the past six months, averaging one-half of the 
gain from the original starting point, is followed by a 
more or less vigorous attempt at recovery, which, how- 
ever, is seldom permanent or important. This, indeed, 
appears to be characteristic of present conditions. One- 
half of the advance from the lowest to the highest was 
lost during the period from July to November, since 
which time some recovery has been made, and while the 
trade feel hopeful in regard to the general outlook, it 
cannot be said that better prices are looked for. 

This leads back to the point whether it is better for 
the leading interests to meet the issue squarely and 
promptly by getting down to bedrock prices without fur- 
ther delay, or is it better to maintain them by combina- 
tions, price agreements, &c. Pig iron manufacturers have 
met the situation by curtailing the output, and that ap- 
pears to work all right. Steel manufacturers attain the 
same end by a different method—viz., by price agree- 
ments. Of course with a limited demand for steel there 
must also be a limited output, but as regards pig iron 
no business is held up, because prices are too high. 
Steel occupies a somewhat different position. It is be- 
lieved that orders for 1,000,000 tons or more of railway 
material are held in abeyance because of the failure to 
reduce prices. Billets are easily $8 lower than they were 
during 1902. Pig iron is also $8 lower, yet rails are un- 
changed from what they were when everything was at 
the highest. It is the opinion of the trade that the 
prices of steel rails must be reduced or other articles 
advance, and as no one expects the latter, it is not im- 
probable that the rail situation blocks the way to general 
improvement. Orders for 1,000,000 tons of rails would 
not be excessive considering the mileage of the roads, 
but it would make a wonderful change in the steel situ- 
ation. If the rails are wanted adjustments should be 
made, so that the work can be distributed at once. The 
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moral effect would do much toward ;,"omoting a renewal 


of activity, which is and will be delayed until it is rea- 
sonably certain that prices are on a safe basis. As we 
said before, it is not yet clear whether prices can be 
controlled by the trusts, and it is yet to be seen whether 
they will use their influence and power wisely and well. 
New methods are on probation, but it will not be long 
before they can be estimated at something near to their 
true value. One claim is that demoralization in prices 
will not be permitted; the other that artificial conditions 
cannot be maintained indefinitely. A year from now 
these problems may have solved themselves, but at pres- 
ent the situation is largely tentative. 


Prospects for 1904. 


The outlook for business during 1904 is not specially 
encouraging. Naturally there are hopes of improvement, 
and there are some good reasons for expecting it. The 
country is prosperous as a rule the West and the South 
have been specially favored. Crops were good. and the 
returns will be much above the average, so that there is a 
substantial foundation to build on. The uncertain feature 
appears to be whether the losses of the past year have im- 
paired the financial capacity to an extent which will 
necessitate further curtailments, or whether there has 
been a sufficient recovery to permit another forward 
movement. It is the fashion to belittle the movements in 
the security markets as being influential on the industrial 
situation, but they worked together during the rising 
tide; they worked together on the decline, and they are 
likely to do so during the coming year. The railways are 
the largest and most important consumers of iron and 
steel and their products, and as the orders that they give 
out depend largely on the financial situation it will be 
seen that the connection is extremely close. At the mo- 
ment the outlook for new construction is not particularly 
inspiring. Many of the leading railways want money for 
refunding, and as the supply is limited, the appropria- 
tions for equipment are therefore likely to be kept within 
small compass. In some cases appropriations have been 
cut down almost to the bone, in others orders will prob- 
ably be given out in dribs from time to time as may be 
necessary. In this respect the situation is far different to 
what it was during the several years immediately pre- 
ceding. ‘Then it was a question of getting deliveries, now 
it is a question of postponement. Of course, all this may 
be changed in course of a few weeks’ time, but we are 
stating conditions as they are, rather than what is de- 
sired that they should be. A great deal of work will be 
done on terminals, bridges, &c., but in most cases it will 
be a long time before the specifications are out. The ship- 
building interests have nothing encouraging before them, 
and in that department 1904 will probably be rather a 
poor year. The building trade has been so badly used by 
labor organizations that the chances for activity in that 
direction are somewhat dubious. Taking everything into 
account, therefore, it is probable that 1904 will be more or 
less “an off year” compared with those of recent date. 
This narrowing down in general business may not be due 
so much to impaired conditions as to increased capacity, 
but until we catch up again the result will be almost the 
same. There is also the feeling of reserve which is usual 
during the year for a Presidential election, and while con- 
fidence in the continuance of the present administration 
is strong, a great many things might happen before the 
campaign is closed. 

Labor is disposed to be more tractable, but the after- 
math of the disturbed conditions in the building trades 
may be inimical to new operations for a long time to come. 
The unreasoning and the unreasonable spirit is not dead, 
although it is less assertive, but with the advent of re- 
newed activity there would doubtless be the same old 
trouble. It is not pleasant to discuss matters of this kind, 
but business conditions during the coming year are sure 
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to feel the effects of last year’s disturbances, so that the 
subject cannot be ignored. It is not necessary, however, 
to dwell on this feature, beyond saying that anything 
approaching great activity would probably be checked by 
the renewal of labor troubles. Some work is imperative, 
and a normal amount can be done on equitable terms, but 
it is only when the amount is abnormal! that labor trou- 
bles become serious. Capital has been confronted with 
this to an extent that will be likely to check new enter- 
prises in the immediate future. Work that must be done 
will be done, some that has been held up will be com- 
pleted, but it would be extreme optimism to expect much 
beyond that. Neither the money market or the labor 
market is in a condifion to encourage hopes of that 
kind, and if the iron trade absorbs 15,000,000 tons of pig 
iron during 1904, it is all that ought to be expected. Some 
good judges express the opinion that the chances are for 
a considerably smaller rather than a larger amount. The 
first named estimate would indicate a decrease of about 
25 per cent. from the high water mark, and 10 to 15 per 
cent. better than the average of the last quarter of 1903. 

The Presidential year, as we said before, is generally 
regarded as an off year, anyhow, but apart from that 
there are other influences which are likely to retard a 
complete recovery of lost ground, although they may pave 
the way for it at a later date. 

A peculiar feature of the situation has been the 
complete and prompt reversal in the foreign trade. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year imports were in large volume 
and of considerable value. During the last half of the 
year the return movement commenced, and at the close 
of the year the account will be pretty well evened up as 
regards 1903. It is hard to say to what extent the move- 
ment wil] be continued during 1904, but unless there is 
some marked improvement in the home trade, we shall 
probably export a tonnage equal to what was imported 
during 1902. It is a peculiar coincidence and shows that 
the battle for the world’s trade is still undecided. The 
great upward movement in this country began with 
enormous exports during 1898 and 1899. In two years 
from that time the current was reversed, and we took 
back a tonnage almost equal to what we had sent out. 
Now there is another return movement, the extent and 
duration of which will depend entirely upon conditions in 
our own markets. A fair inference from these move- 
ments would be that we are approaching a period of 
greater uniformity in prices. Above a certain level of 
prices we shall be importers; below another level we 
shall be exporters. It will take time to determine where 
these levels will be found, but to-day’s prices are probably 
somewhere about midway. The initial movement for 
either advance or decline may not necessarily be in the 
United States. Events may occur in Europe, or else- 
where, to cause most unforeseen changes, but it can be 
taken for granted that what affects other countries will 
find an immediate response in this country, especially as 
regards the iron and steel interests. Probably there has 
never been a time when the balance was as evenly poised 
as it is to-day. A very little change either way would 
make 1904 a fairly good business year or a very poor one. 
The country is in good shape to meet the latter if it 
should so prove to be, but there are reasons for expecting 
at least a fair average of prosperous conditions. 


Pig Iron. 


The Pig Iron market has been subject to wide fluctua- 
tions during the year, but not more so than might have 
been expected. The opening prices dyring January were 
about $23 for No. 2 X foundry, which proved to be the 
highest of the entire year. There was no material de 
cline, however, during the first quarter, most of the busi- 
ness having been done at from $22.25 to $22.75. During 
the second quarter there was a loss of $3 per ton, and 
during the third quarter $2.50 to $3 more. During Octo- 
ber prices were at the lowest, and averaged a decline of 
at least $7.50 from the highest point. Makers of Pig Iron, 
however, were quick to recognize the unfavorable condi- 
tions; and took immediate measures to prevent demor- 
alization, measures which are now seen to have been both 
wise and effective. The output on December 1 was shown 
to be 241,407 tons weekly, as against 360,197 tons on the 
first of September—a decrease at the rate of over 
6,000,000 tons per annum. This began to. have its effect 
during the latter part of November, since which time the 
tone of the market has been slightly firmer, although it 
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is hardly likely that it will lead to any distinct advance, 
The Alabama Companies were fierce competitors during 
the late summer months, and in the contest for business 
they unloaded a large tonnage both here and in the Cen- 
tral West, realizing in this market from $13 to $14 for 
No. 2 X foundry, according to deliveries. This for the 
time being nullified the action of the Northern furnaces in 
curtailing their output, but as the Southerners are now 
pretty well sold up, the market, from a statistical point 
of view, is in first-class condition. The question of prices 
during the coming year is, however, a matter of uncer- 
tainty, and with a reduced cost of production which is a 
matter of necessity, it will be no easy matter for the 
Southern companies to retain the apparent advantage 
which they secured during the past few weeks. The 
Northern furnaces intend to continue in business, and 
while they may be willing to share with their competi- 
tors, they are hardly likely to make an unconditional 
surrender. One reason for their recent quiescent attitude 
was probably for shrewd business considerations. They 
had a good deal of high priced iron to deliver, and if their 
customers could get some very cheap iron to go with it, 
they were rather pleased to have them do so, especially 
as their own costs for making Pig Iron were based on 
high priced materials. These are only transient condi- 
tions, however, so that’ the real test will be at a later date, 
maybe within a few weeks, or possibly during the early 
spring. The output will be very limited, however, during 
the next two or three months unless there is an unex- 
pected increase in the demand. It will be good policy to 
prevent accumulations, and it will also have a tendency 
to lower the cost. Ore, fuel, lime, transportation and 
other items are too high considering the changed condi- 
tions, and costs of production must be reduced accord- 
ingly. It is claimed that present selling prices represent 
a certain and serious loss to producers of Pig Iron, and 
are only made tolerable by deliveries on old contracts at 
higher prices, and the expectation of lower costs on future 
deliveries. 

The greatest production in the history of the trade 
was made during June and July, the output during the 
two months having been 3,455,570 tons, which was more 
than an entire six months’ production during 1894, the 
total production for that year having been 6,657,388 tons. 
The decrease since July, however, has been very heavy. 
The November output has been only 1,073,840 tons, 
and will probably be still less during the current month, 
although it is expected that the tendency will be towards 
recovery in the near future. Stocks are pretty well run 
down, and under normal conditions it is believed that re- 
quirements will be considerably larger than at the present 
rate of output. But it is tolerably clear that things are 
not completely adjusted. Some good judges express them- 
selves as believers in at least a 15,000,000 ton consump- 
tion during 1904. Others figure on 12,000,000 to 14,000,- 
000 tons, but as the price will depend on the demand, or 
as some claim the demand will depend on the price, the 
latter is obviously somewhat uncertain. The year will 
begin with steady prices, but as already stated, it will 
not require much to give it a new character. Improve- 
ment is hoped for, and while there is not enough certainty 
in the outlook to say that the turn will be in that direc- 
tion, there are at least some grounds for hoping that it 
will be, but it would be unwise to ignore the possibility 
of unfavorable developments. The course of the market 
is fairly indicated by the following quotations, which are 
the averages for each month: 


JANUARY 1. JULY 1. 
$ $ $ $ 
No. 2 X Foundry.22.75 to 28.25 No. 2 X Foundry.18.50 to 19.00 
No. 2 Plain..... 22.00 to 22.50 No. 2 Plain..... 17.75 to 1 25 
Gray Forge..... 20.50 to 21.50 Gray Forge..... 18.00 to 18,25 
FEBRUARY 1. SNE si vecndvss 18.50 to 18.75 
No. 2 X Foundry.22.25 to 22.75 avucustT 1. 
No. 2 Plain..... 21.50 to 22.00 No. 2 X Foundry.17.50 to + ped 
Gray Forge..... - 50 to 21.50 No. 2 Plain..... 16.50 to 1 
MARCH 7 Forge..... 15.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 % Foundry. 93. Be eneeee WAM vccciwecte 16.25 to 16.50 
No. 2 Plain..... 21.50 to 22.00 SEPTEMBER 1. 
Gray Forge..... - 50 to 20.50 No. 2 X Foundry.16.50 to 17. 4 
EEO Socks covbe 0.00 to 20.50 No. 2 Plain..... 15.75 to 16 
APRIL 1. MORE 265.6020 00% 15.50 to 16. re 
No. 2 X Foundry.22.25 to 22.50 OCTOBER 1. 
No. 2 Plain....«. 21.50 to 22.00 No. 2 X Foundry. 15.75 to 16.50 
Gray Forge.....19.50 to 20.50 No. 2 Plain..... 14.75 to 15.25 
BMG icvecaceed 20.00 to 20.50 Gray Forge..... 14. 25 to 15.00 
MAY 1, NOE casicandede 4.75 to 15.00 
No. 2 X Foundry.21.00 to 21.50 ame bee a 
No. 2 Plain..... 20.50 to 20.75 No. 2 X Foundry.15. 44 to 15.75 
Gray Forge..... 19.00 to 20.00 No. 2 Paeit. cess 14.50 to 15.00 
WOE ae%.s veanns 19.75 to 20.25 grey Forge..... 13. 75 to 14.25 
JUND 1. | eT S 14.25 to 14.50 
No. 2 X Foundry.19.50 to 20.50 DECEMBER 1. 
No. 2 Plain..... 19.00 to 19.25 No. 2 X Foundry. 15. 00 to 15.50 
Gray Forge..... 18.00 to 18.50 No. 2 Plain..... 14.25 to 14.75 
Eas eat nos 19.00 to 19.25 Gray Forge..... 18.75 to 14.25 


ax FN Mi w ci 13.85 to 14.00 
Steel Billets. 


The billet trade has been of small proportions com- 
pared with what it was during the several years imme- 
diately preceding. One reason is that consumption has 
been smaller, and another that it has been of a less specu- 
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lative character. Consumers found that they would be 
able to get deliveries without much delay, and were there- 
fore less disposed to place orders in advance of require- 
ments. During the first three months of the year there 
was a fairly good demand at prices varying from $27 to 
$30, duty paid, for foreign steel, and $31.50 to $35 for 
American. Business was continued at about these prices 
during the second quarter, and was of considerable vol- 
ume, but after that date there was a gradual decline in 
both price and demand. Concerns which previously and 
for years had been large buyers had completed their own 
plants, and instead of buyers they became pretty active 
sellers. The Lukens Iron & Steel Company and the Alan 
Wood Iron & Steel Company may be specially mentioned 
in this connection, their plants being the most up to date 
and as complete as any in the country. Besides these 
there are other important additions, so that the local de- 
mand can be well cared for by mills near at hand. Dur- 
ing July and August prices kept around $28 to $29. Sep- 
tember showed a decline of 50 cents to $1 per ton, which 
was followed by further recessions during October, while 
in November prices were down to $24.25 to $24.75, and 
have so continued to this date, a decline for the year of 
$8 to $10 per ton. Prospects for the coming year are con- 
sidered fairly hopeful, and there is little doubt that the 
local mills will be amply able to maintain the strong posi- 
tion which they have already secured. 
Plates. 

The plate trade is one of great importance in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, as several of the largest and best equipped 
mills in the country are in this territory. Business dur- 
ing the first half of the year was in every respect satis- 
factory, although it soon became evident that the keen 
edge of demand was off. The leading consuming interest 
during 1902 was steel car building, although bridge, loco- 
motive and boiler work was exceedingly active and con- 
tributed an immense business to the plate mills. January 
commenced with the mills full of orders, and prices at 2 
cents and over for carload lots. This continued through- 
out the entire first quarter of the year, but the demand 
was less urgent, and toward April prices were much 
easier. The second quarter began with quotations about 
1.90 cents, but gradually weakened, until in May good 
business was taken at 1.80 cents. During June further 
weakness developed, and from that time to the present 
1.75 to 1.80 cents has been the ruling quotation for car- 
ioad lots as a minimum quantity. The immediate situa- 
tion is not very satisfactory; neither are prospects what 
could be desired. The largest consumers of plates are 
doing less business than for a considerable time past, and 
prospects for improvement are by no means encouraging. 
Car building is dull, comparatively speaking, orders for 
locomotives are decreasing, shipyards and boiler shops are 
doing very little, so that the demand for plates may be 
very much less than during 1902 and 1903. Bridge build- 
ing promises fairly, and a good deal may be done for en- 
gineering and constructing work, but with a diminished 
demand from the interests named, it will be difficult to 
maintain full employment for the enlarged capacity which 
is now available. Prices are fixed at 1.7314 cents, base. 
Philadelphia, for ordinary 14-inch plates, und it is said 
that no change in prices will be made before July, and not 
then unless there is some unforeseen change in conditions. 


Structural Materia). 


The volume of business during 1903 has been materi- 
ally less than during the year previous. This was largely 
due to strikes in the building trades, although the genera! 
demand showed a considerable falling off. Prices were 
nominally the same, but premiums of $10 to $20 per ton, 
which were paid during 1902, and to some extent early 
in 1903, are now entirely lost, and at 1.60 cents base, 
Pittsburgh, plus freights to delivery points, it is an easy 
matter to get shipments as promptly as required. Manu- 
facturers appear to be sanguine in regard to the outlook 
for the coming year, as they have already a very heavy 
tonnage on their books, but in most cases it is a long 
way ahead, and under the most favorable conditions 
specifications will not be in before Spring, and are likely 
to be spread over a very extended period. What is most 
needed is immediate work, and that unfortunately is 
scarce, and may continue so for several weeks to come. 

The shipyards are doing very little, the bridge shops 
are hot pushed with work, while the building trade is stil! 
very unsettled. So that while manufacturers are hopeful 
in regard to the ultimate outcome, there is certainly noth- 
ing encouraging in prospect for the winter months. The 
new mill of the Eastern Steel Company, at Pottsville, is 
expected to be a candidate for business at an early date, 
so that even with a big demand the capacity for supplying 
it will be larger than ever before. 

Bars. 


The Bar Trade has been unsatisfactory during the en- 
tire year. Prices of Refined Iron began in January at 
1.95 cents, but the high price and scarcity of fuel and 
other materials left little or no margin for manufac- 
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turers. Prices were fairly maintained during the second 
and third months of the year at 1.90 and 1.95 cents, but 
there was a feeling that conditions were not right, and 
that price agreements were not maintained. This cul- 
minated during the fourth month with a virtual dissolu- 
tion of the Pool, and an open market with prices varying 
from 1.60 to 1.65 cents. During August there was a fur- 
ther decline to 1.55 cents, in September to 1.50 cents, in 
October to 1.45 cents, in November to 1.40 cents, and in 
December to 1.35 cents. An agreement was entered into 
last month, however, that production should be decreased 
one third, at such times as would be most convenient to 
each mill, that is to say, during one week in three, or two 
days a week, no work should be done. This agreement is 
still in force, but the suspension will probably be more 
extended on account of the holidays. The demand is very 
light, however, and Bars are freely offered at 1.35 cents 
for car load lots of Refined Iron. 

Steel Bars began at 1.73% cents in January, and were 
held at that figure until November, when the base price 
was reduced to 1.30 cents, Pittsburgh, equivalent to 1.4314 
cents, Philadelphia. At times it was difficult to get de- 
liveries of Steel Bars from the West, local mills therefore 
obtained a tenth to two-tenths more for prompt ship- 
ments, but there appears to be no difficulty now in get- 
ting anything that may be wanted, and as promptly as 
wanted, at the usual quoted rates. 

Prospects are not very encouraging for the Bar trade, 
although coal and scrap material have had a very heavy 
decline. The difficulty is to get business enough to run 
economically, but with steel bars at present figures, com- 
petition is likely to be very close, so that neither price or 
volume of business is likely to be satisfactory. 


Sheets. 


The sheet trade has been rather unsatisfactory during 
the past year. The tonnage has been fairly maintained, 
although September, October and November were unusu- 
ally dull months, but December shows a considerable im- 
provement, so that the average will not be so very bad. 
There is at the present time quite a large inquiry for 
deliveries during the first quarter of 1904, and it looks 
as though better times were at hand for the sheet trade. 
Prices have been continuously weak until recently, but 
with an improved demand and cheaper raw material, 
there is a better prospect for manufacturers during the 
coming year. 

Old Material. 


The trade in old material during 1903 was one of re- 
markable fluctuations. Prices have in some cases been 
cut in two; in others the decline was 30 to 40 per cent. 
The highest prices were during March, April and May: 
the lowest during November and December. This may be 
accounted for in several ways, one being that in the early 
portion of the year the railways were too crowded with 
freight to pay much attention to their scrap material ; 
consequently it was almost impossible to get deliveries. 
Those who had scrap bought were then most anxious 
to get deliveries, and as usual when there is a little 
scarcity, they all get afraid, and make believe that ship- 
ments are wanted a great deal more than they really are- 
When the turn is in the other direction, sellers take alarm 
and for a while they do the crowding. This feature has 
probably exhausted itself, and prices are now believed to 
be as low as they are likely to go. Some business has 
been done for export, but nothing of importance, and for 
the present it is hardly likely that there will be. Old 
steel rails from Southern ports to the Mediterranean 
may possibly go through, but it will depend on freights 
and the prospects for recovery in our own markets. 
Prices during the various months of the year average as 
follows: 


JANUARY. 

Low Phesphorus Scrap..........++++:+ $26.50 to $27.50 
Heavy Melting Steel..........--++06:> 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Railroad Scrap..............-. 22.50to 23.50 
Coumtry Scrap........ccccesccccsees 20.00 to 21 00 
Machinery Cast... ....ccscccccescces 19.75 to 20.25 
Wrought Turnings........ccccccccecs 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce Ie bo. ws csc ceneesnns au anes 10.00 to 10.50 
rh” eS re re 20.00 to 21.00 
Rs vis ced ec tednaanee Chege 25.00 to 26.00 
Tron AxleS.....-.- «gece eee ec eee: 29.00 to 30.00 

FEBRUARY. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap..........-+-++. $26.50 to $27.50 
Heavy Melting in. cis beewdae UaOe 20.00 to 21.00 
Choice Railroad Scrap.......-+-++++:. 22.50 to 23.50 
Coumthy Seren. 2... cccccccvvcsccsccs 20.00 to 21.00 
Machinery Cast. ........seee+eeeeeees 19.75 to 20.25 
Wronght Turnings.............6++005. 17.00 to 17.50 
ro ee 10.50 to 11.00 
OTA Cer WRENS. 2. cc cccccceccccccere 20.50 to 21.50 
teh DONG odds) cde ce ecscedvtses 25.00 to 26.00 
ON NT re er 29.00 to 30.00 
MARCH, 

Low Phosphorus Scrap.......--++++:+ $27.00 to $28.00 
Heavy Melting OS ERR eer ee Sr 20.75 to 21.50 
Choice Railroad Scrap.......++.++««- 23.50 to 24.00 
Coumtry Scrap... ....cccccccceseccce 21.00 to 22.00 
Machinery Cast.......ccsccccscccece 20.00 to 21.00 
Wrought Turnings.........--+++++0+5 17.50 to 18.00 
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CE. dacs sds ss eebe vensies 11.00 to 11.50 
en Cake. WROD b's dcndcdsvcneesitews 24.50 to 25. 
I 0k a awe wind Maw bess wea 26.00 to 27.00 
OE ee rrr 30.00 to 31.00 
APRIL, 
Low Phosphorus Scrap...........+.+ $27.00 to $28.00 
Heavy Melting Steel. .........e.ee00 20.75 to 21.25 
Choice Railroad Scrap............se. 23.00 to 24.00 
CE Ts 6 60:55 8 cei veces cdviéies 21.00 to 22.00 
ee ee er re 20.00 to 21.00 
Wrought Turmings.......ccccsscccces 16.50 to 17.00 
CE Fb och cccce ceva ct'esccuss 11.50 to 12.00 
OS® TTT Lee 24.50 to 25.00 
i Ps o<:ndme pub og kine bs Sars nlp 26.00 to 27.00 
EO Fe '0.5.0 00 ip On be 655 O45 ood a08 30.00 to 31.00 
MAY. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............+:% $28.00 to $29.00 
Heavy Melting Steel.............-008 20.75 to 21.50 
Choice Railroad Scrap.............++ 23.00 to 23.50 
Cy CO ickns5 o's eke e dhs Heese 19.50 to 20.50 
OEE  CWUEs 00.6 5.0:0 00.005 cheawtods 19.50 to 20.50 
TS IL bugis «so talcum peso 17.50 to 18.00 
Ce OOO oa bis ei 06 oa K0.0dbbe eros 11.25 to 11.75 
COU MOOD THOENS ils 0 dis ticles vc vee ws 24.00 to 25.00 
OE CEM cn ciewad otleaet keGtits tees 26.00 to 27.00 
SOUR: AA oe Obes > 60-5b4 bb. bo0 520 68 29.00 to 30.00 
JUNE. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap..............++ $28.00 to $29.00 
ga 2. So Rr 20.50 to 21.00 
Choice Railroad Scrap...........0++. 22.50 to 23.00 
CEE GONE br5:6 5 .0.0.6.5ss oWe te seen 19.00 to 19.50 
earn 18.50 to 19.50 
ee I s na's vos dn cnabesas 15.50 to 16.00 
Se MD £434 esewhivades ec vdedes 10.75 to 11.25 
Ce ED. Ws ows 655 Cawkicbs €% cb 22.50 to 23.50 
I aii Deas ies aw Ail io et Wie 26.00 to 27.00 
eT DE Ra We o> 0s d's bt >S hou 0.01 00% > 28.00 to 29.00 
JULY 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... $26.00 to $28.00 
Heavy Melting Steel................. 19.50 to 20.00 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 20.50 to 21.00 
Sy MD h's Soe wcvvces. su deste 19.00 to 19.50 
I i tn niet iinre a eipeh ehinil 18.00 to 19.00 
i es 2s 2055 os 65 0 45.58 15.00 to 15.50 
em ee ee ra 10.00 to 10.50 
Se ish ido nwekcitadbaleled 21.50 to 22.50 
ees Ste esis a utiee Satie Wt kale he 22.00 to 23.00 
SR OE web n5ssched cdeCaEDKERCO 26.00 to 27.00 
AUGUST. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... $26.00 to $27.00 
Heavy Melting ES hath an ae. aon hci 18.00 to 18.50 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 18.00 to 18.50 
TINS Wie die'ni4 bo 0 bbb Wake uN OS 16.50 to 17.00 
RS eS 17.00 to 17.50 
Ms « a-6sns cane eaedued 14.50 to 15.00 
ST CS ea Lesa ss Uc eas ews cae os 8.50 to 9.00 
ee eT CES os nis uw oc hed Ob 6e abate 19.50 to 20.50 
SD NDT hin 66 bs WA ractate nd iedlh bullies ia i 20.00 to 21.00 
SE EN cdo Gib. nic th ieee 248 oe oe oe 21.50 to 22.50 
SEPTEMBER, 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... $24.00 to $25.00 
Heavy Melting MN SSiC SW s ibioe in ¥ 16.25 .° 6.50 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 17.00 to 18.00 
ee es we oe ee 15.00 to 16.00 
PN -GEE ok av peace tSebelcs soc 15.00 to 16.00 
OME) TEU is 5 .vbawds,ci0's vec os 11.50 to 12.00 
EE 2s sans nis eeniowe sabia o « 7.75 to 8.25 
ie na on ws. aly ike be Ws each 19.00 to 20.00 
has ale ba ands acco aus os bet 18.00 to 19.00 
SO MEINE Ss 44 cM USNS eka e oe oes 21.00 to 22.00 
OCTOBER. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 22.00 to $23.00 
Heavy Melting Steel................. TT 75 to +T825 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 17.00 to 17.50 
ee cies nin a whe es guts 14.00 to 15.00 
NY MES oc ss snc cnc be te cate 14.50 to 15.00 
ee | ee ee 10.50 to 11.00 
I aia iiii's 0 0g Kos bad aba 7.25 to 7.75 
Old Car SE Mh ris dio ines noe cca ans 16.50 to 17.00 
nile. — DEES ERAS HG as 18.00 to 19.00 
a's ibs odd hl Mises calbcn, 19.00 to 20.00 
NOVEMBER. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap.....:......... 20.00 to $21.00 
Heavy Melting Ev kh ane vbus occas +70 Ob to SS 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 16.00 to 16.50 
IN i ain 1p hens’: Stain scceicn Icon 14.00 to 14.50 
er Ce cc, ccc te 13.00 to 14.00 
bee, Re ee ene 10.00 to 10.50 
ces cs oan cidiiokhccen, 7.00 to 50 
i ES oss o's cies wik's.s kdae bx 15.00 to 16.00 
ES ck 60'S 5.hk4 «hE Poa ce 16.00 to 17.00 
Pee ite elo ioc ti eg 19.00 to 20.00 
DECEMBER 1. 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............... 18.00 to $20.00 
Heavy Melting RE ors. a to +O 00 
Choice Railroad Scrap............... 14.50 to 15.50 
SE IR in. oS O55 Ook oe Doce edae 13.00 to 14.00 
EE EN ibs ig oad yt Vow a ae 13.00 to 14.00 
PE ED, ons nc hs cc cans c®s.. 8.50 to 9.50 
ID no os kv 6 CUA ED ORs fa ok 6.25 to 6.75 
Nn fh Aids vo ¥en aaa 12.75 to 13.50 
Steel Axles a eabarh & scale Bawls Minna e nah 14.00 to 15.00 
Pe. terie gk oe aces ee ee 16.00 to 16.50 
——_-s--o____— 


The manufacturers of Sharon and Ellwood City, Pa., 
have been performing many acts of charity toward the 
poor of these communities during the past holiday season. 
Practically all the manufacturers of Sharon subscribed 
liberally toward the relief work. The Merchants’ and 
Manufacturers’ Club of Ellwood City also did good work 
in helping families needing assistance on account of the 
long idleness of the mills. 
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The Wieland Pipe Threading and Cutting 
Machine. 





In general design and in numerous points of outward 
appearance the Wieland machines for cutting and thread- 
ing pipe bear a definite resemblance to various modern 
machine tools of the lathe type. As shown by the en- 
graving, Fig. 1, the bed or frame is a single casting of the 
box pattern, affording rigid and ample support for the 
working parts of the machine and enabling the structure 
to best endure the severe stresses to which a machine 
of this nature must necessarily be subjected. 

The machine is triple geared. A three-step cone pul- 
ley with the small pinion attached to it at its left hand 
end and incased, as shown in the illustration, runs loose 
upon the supporting shaft. This small pinion meshes 
with the gear upon the shaft below the cone. Adjacent 
to the large end of the cone, and keyed to the shaft, are 
two gears, so spaced that either of the pinions upon the 
lower shaft may be brought into action without inter- 
ference between the other pair. These pinions are 
mounted upon a sleeve splined to the shaft, and moved to 
right or left by a rack and pinion device, as shown. At 
the extreme right hand end of the shaft supporting the 
step cone is a pinion meshing with the large driving gear 
on the main spindle of the machine. Thus not only is 
the machine triple geared, but, in addition, the middle 
train of this gearing is doubled, so as to proyide two 
speeds of the main spindle for each cone speed corre- 
sponding to the three steps. All gears, including racks 
and pinions for operating the carriage and shifting the 
intermediate gearing, are machine cut, the pinion driving 
the main spindle gear being of steel. 

Two chucks are used on the main spindle, both entire- 
ly similar and of the type commonly used on large engine 
lathes. Each has tool steel one-piece independent jaws 
projecting beyond the face of the shell. On the rear 
chuck the projecting jaws provide efficient means for 
holding flanges. On the front chuck the advantage of 
using this same style of jaw lies in the ability thus pro- 
vided for holding short nipples, the operator being able 
to see just where the pipe is being gripped, without hav- 
ing to look into the interior of the chuck. 

Some new features are involved in the construction 
and operation of the die mechanism, these features in- 
cluding both the manner of entering the interchangeable 
chasers in the die head and the method of their adjust- 
ment and control when in use. By reference to Fig. 2 it 
may be seen that the lower chasers, numbered 1, 2 and 3, 
are inserted from the bore of the die head; the upper 
chasers, 4, 5 and 6, are put into place through openings in 
the periphery of the cam ring B. Opposite each lower 
chaser there is also an opening in the periphery of the 
cam ring, through which openings the slots or ways in 
which the chasers travel may be cleaned without re- 
moval of the cam ring. Pins in the upper chasers and 
slight projections into the openings opposite the lower 
chasers are effective in retaining each chaser positively 
in place. By this construction the possibility that the 
chasers may fall out is avoided, and the difficulty some- 
times experienced from this cause in ordinary die heads 
is removed. 

The ring B is rotated through a suitable arc by means 
of the lever F and its connections to the post D. In Fig. 
1 this lever is shown in working position for operation 
of the chasers in threading pipe. In Fig. 2 the lever is 
elevated and thrown back to rotate the cam ring B to the 
extreme position, such that chasers may be removed from 
the die head. The action of lever F is evident from Fig. 
2, wherein H is a fulcrum block fitted between suitable 
guides and tapped to suit the adjusting screw K cut with 
a left hand thread. The connecting rod E joins the lever 
F to the post D attached to the cam ring B. Adjust- 
ment of the fulcrum block is, of course, made by rotating 
the screw K by means of the gashed rim hand wheel. 
Moving the fulcrum block to the left decreases the 
threading circle of the chasers, and vice versa. As plain- 
ly shown in Fig. 2, the upper guide for the fulcrum block 
H is graduated in inches and fractions. On the fulcrum 
block itself is scribed an index line, which indicates by 
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its position relative to the scale of inches on the upper 
guide the diameter of pipe for which the chasers will be 
properly adjusted when the lever F is in the closed posi- 


tion, Fig. 1. The cam ring operating mechanism is of the 


extra depth. It also allows the entrance to the chasers 
to be ground, while stil] leaving depth enough for the 
standard length of thread. The makers claim to furnish 





wuggle joint type. By reason of the curved fin G on the 
under side of lever F the toggle joint pin centers are 


Fig. 1.—General View 


maintained in a straight line at all points of adjustment 
of the fulcrum block H when the lever fin is brought to 
bear upon its projecting rest or stop M. It therefore 
follows that when the lever F is raised to rotate the cam 
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Fig. 2.—Die Mechanism in Extreme Onen Position. 


ring B the chasers are at once withdrawn without first 
being even slightly crowded into the threads of the pipe. 

The chasers are unusually deep, those for 6-inch pipe 
cutting a perfect thread or screw 1% inches long. This 
is of advantage in several ways. For one thing it enables 
the cutting of a full taper thread for fittings tapped to 


chasers by which open hearth steel pipe may be threaded 
in one Cut as rapidly as the ordinary wrought iron pipe. 
For cutting pipe to length the die head A may be slid 





of the 6-Inch Machine. 


to one side. In removing pipe from the machine the 
sliding die head is of advantage in preventing the ruin- 
ing of the bottom chasers, as frequently results in ma- 
chines having fixed die heads, by the necessity for drag- 
ging the pipe across the dies in removing it from the 
machine. The cutting off slide is fitted with a lathe tool 
post, by setting which at the proper angle the burr may 
be bored out of the end of the cut pipe without using a 


K reamer. The slides for steadying the pipe while being 
' y g L cut to length are universal and have removable steel 


edges or facings. 

The countershaft has two friction pulleys, this pro- 
vision being also claimed as a new departure in machines 
of this character. The makers are the Standard En- 
gineering Company, Ellwood City, Pa., of whose product 
the machine illustrated constitutes a single item in a 
large line of types and sizes. 

————__3-+- @—_—_— 


There were 1070 petitions in bankruptcy filed in the 
clerk’s office of the United States District Court of New 
York during the year 1903, and 698 discharges were 
granted. Several involuntary petitions were dismissed, 
as the creditors could not prove the allegations, and 
others were dismissed by consent of creditors, settlements 
having been made. Six thousand six hundred and eight 
petitions have been filed since the present Bankruptcy 
act went into force on August 1, 1898. At least 60 per- 
sons have gone into bankruptcy twice, and one person 
three times. 


The Central [ron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., 
on January 1, broke all records for long sheared plates, 
mill No. 1 turning out sheared plates for the Pheonix 
Iron Company, to be fabricated for the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Railroad Company, 55 feet, 44% inches in length, 58 
inches wide and 7-16 inch thick. 
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The American Copper Industry. 


BY HORACE J. STEVENS, HOUGHTON, MICH. 





The year just past has not been an entirely satis- 
factory one to the American copper industry, but it was 
much better than 1902, which witnessed a falling market 
and a general demoralization. While 1903 closes with 
prices materially under the best of the year, and with a 
slackened demand, the prospects for the new year may 
fairly be called good. The best mines will probably make 
handsome profits, and there is no reason for thinking that 
the production will not show at least a normal increase 
over 1903. 

Much confusion has been caused during the past five 
years by the efforts of the Amalgamated Copper Com- 
pany to secure control of American copper mining, with 
the probable intention of ultimately reaching out for con- 
trol of the copper trade of the world. These plans have 
miscarried, owing to a number of important matters not 
calculated upon when the plans were made. Litigation 
in Montana has hampered development at home, and two 
several attempts to control prices were equally pro- 
nounced failures. 

The following table gives the 26 leading copper produc- 
ers of the United States, with their approximate 19038 out- 
put in pounds of refined copper, with actual production 
for 1901 given in the second column for purposes of com- 
parison. As exact figures will not be available for some 
months in many cases, the table must be taken merely for 
what it purports to be, which is an estimate of products 
of leading mines, which will vary by but a small percent- 
age either way from the actual figures, to be made pub- 
lic some months later. An interesting feature in connec- 
tion with this list of 26 leading American copper mines 
is that all of the number would appear in a list of the 41 
leading producers of the world that make approximately 
8,000,000 pounds or more of refined copper yearly. The 
table is appended: 


Estimated, Actual,. 

1903.—Pounds. 1901.—Pounds. 
Bs i at ao ans ane mdi on 95,000,000 98,000,000 
TS eee 80,000,000 82,519,676 
Boste® & Momtana........ccccas- 75,000,000 55,000,000 
Ne MUIR Sis on ee eenneccsaecé 35,750,000 89,781,333 
United Copper Company.......... 32,000,000 29,898,980 
a ee 30,000,000 34,520,695 
Arizona Copper Company......... 28,500,000 20,638,995 
Mountain Copper Company........ 25,000,000 26,174,019 
Calemet @ Arinomas........50.05. Sneeneee, — bese ead 
I Sieaiahe ches bin bieiis ok Kne <a 18,750,000 20,540,720 
Butte Reduction Works........... 18,000,000 17,969,663 
EE, Guwha Via pee Kienesesccedas 16,000,000 13,723,487 
WE SEs 60 bic Vb Os he FU Wh vols.0 15,750,000 18,000,852 
Detroit Copper Company.......... 15,000,000 17,535,000 
Utah Consolidated................ 12,500,000 9,164,978 
NN eR one on Bade utes 60h 12,000,000 1,700,665 
PE Sats CSS sh ch ane heb baeee 12,000,000 5,400,000 
EL ad be a ss 3:0-de> oe ksa eek & lapeeenee - « Naebhisken 
SON s tS its a MOWERS 0 clad dare Kew 10,500,000 2,641,432 
IN ah: are: Li scien bre Benin On ke IE eee 
ESS SO aE eis see AS 9,100,000 4,946,126 
ee IE oa sc bach ee cis sce 9,000,000 10,094,787 
Pe EIN sk 05:3 wins Socks ceed 9,000,000 11,500,000 
Colorado M. & S. Company....... 9,000,000 10,150,000 


Production of copper by the various producing States 
of the Union has been as follows, in pounds: 


State 1902. 1901. 
IL. Vina s nto'5c dni eR Ge eee 288,903,820 229,870,415 
SD: otis. oa) x bs Wh es oe we ee 170,820,593 155,716,848 
BL. cea EA eA Usa 119,944,944 130,778,611 
RR HE Re, Awihwie « Bais RG boas 0% 25,088,724 33,667,456 
a ee 23,939,901 20,116,979 
ee 13,599,047 6,860,039 
ET. Got Whos bon bos 6 uA eee ko 8,422,030 9,801,783 
PR ovcswbuws cbs oS 0CN 6,614,961 9,629,884 
NP, err ery 889,228 2,698,712 
RP ee ee ee 445,663 753,510 
a ae 227,500 480,511 
og i ES A ee) rr 
ONS a With Send Weld anne t eae 164,301 593,608 
TT eT eee 500,000 531,530 

ee ee 659,720,009 601,499,886 
From imported ores and mattes.. 40,000,000 64,000,000 


665,499,886 

Figures regarding 1903 production are necessarily es- 
timates only, and consequently subject to considerable re- 
vision in the light of the final figures, which will not be 


OI aie Frat 699,720,009 
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completed for more than six months. The following state- 
ment, while necessarily an estimate only, may be consid- 
ered as a fair approximation of the real products of the 
various States and districts named: 


State or district. 1903.—Pounds. 


eee STE TC SE EL CL CERT TR ERE SEL 260,000,000 
TER ETERTUE LC ET TUTE Lo. 199,650,000 
Ce obs rene Mee wee ew ken eee oie e eee 150,000,000 
Re eke ka Ae Rae Oboe Mas ie ee eee 28,000,000 
NS Se 8 ian ks eee Aah nee ee ee 37,000,000 
PE DREN. on ied cc Sie ices cswescacevtegareeuee 19,000,000 
IN a sa cel ea Vin Oh eS A ee 8,000,000 
Rn iis wan bicerb awh §\6- wee @geaes em mane 8,000,000 
ngs scr esr ceases s peer re owea ts ate Dene 2,000,000 
PPE OEE ee ee 700,000 
| a ne oe ee re 300,000 
Washington ...... ccc cccccccvcesrscccceveccecces 300,000 
Se ee aes So bebe Vewegs tee ee te nemees 300,000 
DHMOOTIAMOOEE Kooi 6c ck ce eect cccescesecsees 1,000,000 
NS on. ig A ere Rd es ONES Men 6 00 0.0 00-9 eb-0 8 714,250,000 


The preceding estimate allows for an increase of 54,- 
529,991 pounds in purely domestic production, as com- 
pared with an increase of 58,220,123 pounds in the preced- 
ing year: 

A strange feature of the preceding list is that Mon- 
tana, Michigan and. Arizona, the three leading copper 
fields of the United States, have seven mines each in 
the list of the 25 largest American mines, while Utah, a 
comparatively new producer, has two, and California and 
Tennessee have one each. Hight mines show a falling off 
in production, as compared with two years previously, 
but in every case the reduction is small, and in several 
cases the official figures may show no actual decrease. 
Four of the 25 greatest copper producers of the country 
made no copper at all two years ago, showing that the 
new mines are a highly important feature of the Ameri- 
can copper supply. 

The Lake Superior region has shown quite an in- 
crease. The following table gives actual outputs for 
1902, and estimated products for 1903. The final figures 
of actual production for 19083 will not be made public 
for some six months to come. The estimates, however, 
are based on actual figures in many cases, and may be 
accepted as close approximations in all instances: 


Mine. 1903. 1902. 
Cede Be THOS. 6 5 ck ccc cr esees 80,000,000 81,248,739 
GO ces vens ss cicese ten veer’ 18,750,000 18,988,491 
Cesc icte. SiG Re ee ho ee 16,000,000 13,416,396 
NE i a uti aa ces Oe 15,750,000 15,961,528 
IOI cain. 0:0 0.0 655 oc rrice sins es 11,000,000 4,165,784 
SE aes acoder Ese eer KR Ete eR 10,500,000 6,285,819 
ey, ee ee ee ee ae 10,000,000 5,730,807 
0 ee re ee 9,100,000 6,473,181 
I aid a6 wih dhe eee 6,750,000 908,479 
CD 6 a ab Gee 6 ek OO e be 85 5,500,000 4,949,366 
EE aida a pe sh 8% wees tke ens 5,400,000 5,259,140 
Oe Se ee ere 3,300,000 8,569,748 
po Perr errrTrerrrty ft. 3,000,000 606,211 
PRE A ee ee se 2,750,000 2,345,805 
pO a er ee ee eee 1,000,000 101,188 
PR sc UK 00-2 0 Rh soe es dees se SUO000 = 82 te eae 
ee ere Tk er 300,000 133,373 
Combe) osc dios ci anciieed V8 04 oR 100,000 74,667 
MiecellQMOOUS ...5 ccc eecserccverss 100,000 880,599 

Wee...» vcd os SORES KK saerss 199,650,000 171,199,322 


Michigan has made a notable increase in production 
of upward of 28,000,000 pounds in a single year—much 
the greatest ever secured. The old mines show little or 
no increase, with the exception of the Wolverine, the 
added copper coming mainly from the Baltic, Trimoun- 


tain, Champion and Mohawk mines—four properties, born . 


in the boom of 1899, that already rank high and are 
destined to rank much higher among the big and profit- 
able copper mines of the country. Michigan will show 
a substantial increase in 1904, though not so large a gain 
as in 1903, and will increase production rather more 
slowly for several years to come. 

Montana remains the heaviest producer of any cop- 
per field of the United States or of the world. Litiga- 
tion hampers development, with no prospect of an early 
settlement. The Anaconda is no longer the rich mine of 


yore, but the Boston & Montana is a worthy successor. 
The principal new development under way is the mine 
and smelter of the Pittsburgh & Montana, the latter 
planned on a new system, soon to be given a trial. Va- 
rious copper fields outside of the Butte district report 
renewed activity. 
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Arizona is the scene of the most pronounced activity 
in copper mining developments to be noted in any part 
of the United States. This territory has four largely 
developed districts, these being, in order of present im- 
portance, the Bisbee district of Cochise County, the Clif- 
ton-Morenci field of Graham County, the Jerome field of 
Yavapai County and the Globe district of Gila County. 
The Copper Queen, at Bisbee, will soon be able to in- 
crease production, with new shafts and a fine new smelt- 
er at Douglas, which will do a good deal of custom work, 
besides smelting the Copper Queen ores. The Calumet 
«& Arizona is the best copper mine opened in the United 
States for a number of years, and paid its first dividend 
only 13 months after blowing in its smelter. Allied with 
this are four adjoining properties, three of which prom- 
ise to make good mines. In Graham County the old pro- 
ducers are progressing, and the Shannon has earned 
its right to a permanent place among the big mines. Sev- 
eral other properties of promise are undergoing develop- 
ment. In the Yavapai County field there are innumer- 
able copper mining corporations, but the United Verde 
remains the only property of importance thus far. In 
Gila County an amalgamation of the Old Dominion and 
United Globe mines, under the experienced management 
of Phelps, Dodge & Co., will make one good mine out of 
two that have never proven successful. Outside of the 
four districts already named in Arizona, there are a 
score of others, several of which are of considerable 
promise. The Imperial property and various others bid 
fair to make large producers in time. The copper pros- 
pects of Arizona are very bright, and eventually this ter- 
ritory must take precedence of both Montana and Michi- 
gan as a producer of the red metal. 

California is not coming to the front as a copper pro- 
ducer as rapidly as was anticipated would be the case a 
few years ago. The Mountain remains the only big mine 
in the State, with the Bully Hill a good small mine. Sev- 
eral other smaller producers are scattered throughout the 
State. The principal production continues to come from 
Shasta County, though a little copper is secured from a 
score or more of the different counties. 

Utah has made a substantial gain in production dur- 
ing 1903, and the future of the industry in that State is 
no longer subject to doubt. The gold and silver values 
carried with the copper aid greatly in making profitable 
mines. In Beaver County the Majestic, a promising mine, 


has become ensnarled in litigation and financial difficul- ° 


ties. The Beaver County district is, upon its face, one of 
the most promising of the undeveloped copper fields of 
the country, and will probably become important in time. 
Nearly every county in Utah has copper ores, and mining 
development is under way on a small scale at a number 
of different points outside of Salt Lake and Beayer coun- 
ties. 


In the Appalachian district the Tennessee Copper 
Company have established the soundness of copper min- 
ing in this field. The property is an old one, abandoned 
during the Civil War and recently reopened. They have 
had the benefit of the most experienced and expert man- 
agement, and probably hold the record for the cheapest 
smelting costs ever secured on copper ore in this country 
or abroad. In the neighborhood of the Tennessee, in the 
States of Tennessee, Georgia and Alabama, are several 
rather promising mining ventures not yet on a productive 
basis. In the Virginia-North Carolina district a little 
progress has been made during the year, and copper min- 
ing will probably increase in this field. In Maryland the 
various boom companies formed to open old mines have 
nearly all come to grief. New Jersey has failed to be- 
come the producer of copper predicted several years ago 
by those interested in its mines. A little desultory 
scatching has been done in Pennsylvania also, but noth- 
ing of a really serious nature seems to be doing at pres- 
ent. In New England the Copperfield mines of Vermont 
are being operated by the Westinghouse interests, and are 
producing on a small scale. 

Colorado produces 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 pounds of 
copper annually as a by-product from silver-lead and 
other ores. On the northern boundary, near Wyoming, a 
number of small companies are doing development work, 
mostly with insufficient capital. 
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New Mexico has proven disappointing as a copper field. 
A few small mines continue working, and obtain respect- 
able products, considering the limited scale of their op- 
erations, but the big mines that have been promised in 
every copper boom for the past quarter century remain 
to come. 

Wyoming has 200 or more copper mining companies, 
mostly with just enough money to do a little more than 
their assessment work. There are several promising 
properties under development, of which one, the North 
American Copper Company, is a large enterprise, backed 
by capital, and with sufficient development and equipment 
to render the test a fair one. The output of this com- 
pany for 1903 was small, but it is expected that regular 
production will be begun shortly. 

Several copper companies are operating in the Black 
Hills district of South Dakota. Of these the Dakota-Cal- 
umet seems the most important and best advanced. The 
ores are low grade, but are found in large quantities. 

Idaho has large copper deposits, of which the most 
promising are in the Seven Devils district, near the 
Washington line. The White Knob Company, in the 
middle of the State, have considerable development and 
good equipment, but for some reason do not seem to 
get down to actual production upon any considerable 
seale. 

In Washington, copper ores are scattered in nearly 
every part of the State. The Index district seems the 
most advanced, and it is probable that some regular pro- 
ducers will be developed there within the next year or 
two. 

Nevada has some good bodies of copper ore, mostly 
so located as to be inaccessible, or nearly so. In time 
Nevada will become a considerable producer of copper, 
but as to when that time will be, it is unsafe to pro- 
nounce., 

A mine is being opened in Wisconsin, on the western 
extension of the Keweenawan synclinal, which carries 
the cupriferous strata of the Michigan district. The ex- 
treme western end of this belt is noted in Northeastern 
Minnesota. Copper ores have been found in Oklahoma, 
and several attempts at copper mining have been made 
in Texas, at least one enterprise of this nature being in 
process of development at the present time. 

Alaska has furnished some marvelous and it is to 
be feared not overly veracious tales of immense copper 
deposits during the past few years. That the claims of 
copper in Alaska have a solid basis of fact in some in- 
stances is being proven by the development of promis- 
ing mines along the coast. Several of these will become 
producers shortly, and will start production under favor- 
able circumstances. There are also copper measures in 
the interior of Alaska that will doubtless make good 
mines in time, though as yet so difficult of access that 
they can hardly be regarded as more than possibilities 
for some time to come. 

——__—_.9-+-@———_—— 


The General Electric Company of Lynn, Mass., will 
furnish the Newecastle-Tynemouth lines of the North- 
eastern Railway of England with equipment for motor 
and trail cars. The British Thomson-Houston Company 
will furnish two freight locomotives, and the American 
company will equip 29 three-car trains with controllers 
and motors. The end cars will be motors, the central 
a trailer, one train loaded to weigh 100 tons. Two Gen- 
eral Electric 66 railway motors on one truck will be 
furnished each car, as well as an automatic controller 
arranged to secure automatic acceleration and supplied 
with a cut off that operates air brakes in case the motor- 
man removes his hands from the operating crank. This 
is the same system as that for the New York Central 
Railroad’s underground service. 


The improvements made by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company in 1903 were the largest in the history of 
the company. The expenditures by the maintenance of 
way department alone amounted to nearly $20,000,000, 
and fully as much was spent by the chief engineer’s 
department. In all about $50,000,000 has been spent to 
improve the physical condition of the company’s 
properties 
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An Interesting Year in Tin Plates 
and Sheets. 


BY B. E. V. LUTY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


In several respects the year 1903 was a particularly 
interesting one in the sheet and tin plate industries. 
Trade developments showed in a striking way that con- 
trol of the market by the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion depends quite strictly upon the quantity of inde- 
pendent competition, since with a much greater amount 
of independent competition in sheets than in tin plate 
the spread between the two, tin plates above sheets, in- 
creased greatly and almost steadily during the year. 
The year marked the substantial success of what has 
been aimed at by engineers for 15 years, a process for 
rolling thin steel sheets, continuous or semicontinuous 
in its operation, by which at least a large part of the 
manual labor would be dispensed with. That this desid- 
eratum has actually been achieved in a commercial way 
is not doubted in inside circles. The first commercially 
important sales of tin plate in competition with prac- 
tically duty free Welsh tin plate were made during the 
year through the wage concession granted by the work- 
ers on such orders. The United States Steel Corpora- 
tion demonstrated their possession of much cheaper steel 
than their transatlantic rivals in sheet and tin plate 
manufacture by paying the freight and selling them 
large tonnages of sheet bars at less than they could buy 
elsewhere, and these three developments indicate in an 
unmistakable way that 1903 laid a substantial founda- 
tion for the early establishment of an export trade in 
tin plates and sheets, the one important iron and steel 
line in which the United States had not heretofore 
demonstrated by actual practice its ability to success- 
fully compete with foreign manufacturers in the mar- 
kets of the world. The year showed interesting develop- 
ments in other directions also. It will be convenient 
to treat sheets and tin plate together, since they are so 
closely allied, and where they are distinguished from 
each other it is mainly to study their inter-relations. 
Their strictly cognate character is recognized in the 
consolidation, at the close of the year, of the tin plate 
and sheet subsidiaries of the Steel Corporation. The 
new American Sheet & Tin Plate Company will be an 
actual consolidation all along the line, not the mere 
grouping of two distinct departments under one cor- 
porate name. 


General Alignment of the Industry. 


The plants completed and being built were approxi- 
mately as follows on January 1, 1903: 





Sheet.———, -—Tin plate.—, 


r 


Plants. Mills. Plants. Mills. 

Corporation completed........ 20 164 22 264 
Independent completed........ 32 136 10 71 
Totals completed......... 52 300 32 335 
Independent building......... 7 43 9 63 
Grand totals............. 59 343 41 398 


This summary includes the Sharon Tin Plate Com- 
pany with the Steel Corporation; it ignores entirely the 
Sharon Sheet Steel Company, as there is no logical place 
in the table for them; the number of plants being built 
refers only to entirely new plants; the number of mills 
being built includes mills being added to plants having 
completed mills. 

During the year there were completed and put in 
operation the following: 

Sheet Mills. 

Ashland Sheet Mill Company, Ashland, Ky., four ad- 
ditional sheet mills. 

Canonsburg Steel & Iron Works, Canonsburg, Pa., 
plant purchased in 1902 from American Tin Plate Com- 
pany and idle by agreement until 1903; then put in 
operation as a five-mill sheet plant. 

Huntington Tin & Planished Plate Company,‘ Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., four-mill plant completed, but subse 
quently abandoned and sold to be used as a rail rerolling 
plant. 

Inland Steel Company, Indiana Harbor, Ind., eight- 
mill plant. 
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Tin Mills. 


Griffiths Charcoal Iron Tin Mills, Washington, Pa., 
two-mill plant. 

W. H. Griffiths Company, Waynesburg, Pa., five-milb 
plant. 

Jackson Iron & Tin Plate Company, Clarksburg, W. 
Va., three additional mills completed, making eight-milD 
plant. 

Juniata Steel & Iron Company, Greencastle, Ind., 
six-mill plant. 

Marietta Sheet & Tin Plate Company, Marietta, Ohio, 
four-mill plant, now United Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 

McKeesport Tin Plate Company, McKeesport, Pa., 
10-mill plant. 

Pope Tin Plate Company, Steubenville, Ohio, five ad- 
ditional mills, making 12-mill plant. 

Standard Tin Plate Company, Canonsburg, Pa., four- 
mill plant; just about completed. 

The changes which the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion made during the year were almost altogether in the 
direction of moving mills from one location to another. 

At some points where new erection was in progress 
at the beginning of the year work has probably been 
permanently discontined. Unfinished projects of im- 
portance, which are represented in the summary of new 
erection on January 1, 1903, are: 

Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., ten tin 
mills and eight sheet mills. 

Follansbee Brothers Company, Wellsburg, W. V2., 
four tin mills and four sheet mills. 

Rolling Mill Company of America, Morgantown, W. 
Va., ten tin mills. 

This leaves the position of the industry on January 
1, 1904, approximately as follows as to mills completed 
and technically in operative condition: 


r——Sheet.——_. -—Tin plate, 
Plants. Mills. Plants. Mills. 


Steel Corporation............ 20 164 22 265 
BOOS no 6 asa ontanecact 35 155 16 110 
OOGER sii idiot a oe sae eo 'e> 55 319 38 875 


This summary includes the Sharon Tin Plate Com- 
pany under the Steel Corporation, as a regularly going 
plant; the Sharon Sheet Steel Company are not in- 
cluded, as they are not completed, and it is not definitely 
claimed that they ever will be. The corporation tin 
plate total includes the Monongahela plant as having 
14 mills; it has now only eight in operative condition, 
but the six which have been dismantled are fully repre- 
sented, as to potential capacity, by the continuous mil} 
now in operation at the plant. It has been the purpose 
to include among the independent sheet mills only such 
as are equipped to make 20 gauge and lighter, box an- 
nealed, one pass cold rolled. If there were included mills 
making heavier gauges, as some of the Steel Corporation 
mills actually do, the independent total would be some- 
what larger. 


Activity During the Year. 


In October, 1902, nearly all the then completed inde- 
pendent tin mills were running full, while the American 
Tin Plate Company’s mills were not turning out half 
their normal product. On November 3, 1902, the latter 
made their cut of $8 a ton, and the position began to be 
rapidly reversed. On January 1, 1903, the majority of 
the independents were idle, while the leading interest 
had over half of all their plants in operation, and were 
constantly starting additional ones. The reversal of con- 
ditions in sheets was not so marked, as the cut in sheets 
had occurred earlier, while at the new price the inde 
pendent sheet mills had a better chance of running than 
the tin mills. 

So heavy was the demand for tin plate in the summer 
that in the middle of June the American Tin Plate Com- 
pany had 239 tin mills running, which included all their 
plants, except Champion, Beaver, Crescent, and the six 
mills at Monongahela put to other uses, while the inde 
pendents had 62 mills running, this representing their 
entire strength at that time except for one plant which 
was in financial difficulties and another where the prod- 
uct was not actually tinned, although it was rolled tin 
plate style. Several independent mills have. of course, 
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been completed since June. It was supposed at the time 
that this brought out the entire practicable strength of 
the American Tin Plate Company, but this was not the 
case. While it was not considered desirable at that time 
to operate the Crescent plant, at Cleveland, this plant 
was started three or four months ago, under nonunion 
auspices, when other plants which were running in the 
summer had been shut down. 


The Effect of Independent Competition, 


On January 1, 1903, a box of 100-pound coke tin plate 
sold at 90 cents more than 100 pounds of No. 28 gauge 
one pass box annealed sheets. In March, when tin plate 
had been officially advanced 20 cents a box, and conces- 
sions had been withdrawn on sheets, the spread had in- 
creased to $1.05; at the close of the year the spread had 
increased to $1.30. The industries are similar in many 
respects, using the same character of steel and labor. 
The expenses of a sheet mill are the expenses of a tin 
mill. Of course, the converse of this proposition is not 
true; a tin mill has certain expenses which a sheet mill 
has not, but the only one of these in which there is a 
possibility of explaining this increased spread in selling 
price of the product is pig tin, and it does not explain it. 
The average daily closing price of spot tin was: Janu- 
ary, 28.30 cents; March, 30.20 cents; December, 27.60 
cents. Here is an actual decline of 0.70 cent, equal to 
1.50 cents a box of coke plates. Moreover, the highest 
price in December was only 4.50 cents above the lowest 
price in January. Clearly pig tin has nothing to do with 
it. 

An inspection of the table summarizing the competi- 
tive position of the trade throws considerable light on 
the subject. In the case of sheets, the independent mills 
constitute 49 per cent. of the total number of mills; in 
the case of tin plate the proportion is 29 per cent. This 
is not all. The independent sheet mills are largely new 
ones, built on strictly modern lines with fairly ample 
capital resources. A number of them are allied with fin- 
ishing plants making sheet products where the value of 
the material is but slightly advanced by the finishing op- 
eration, as in the manufacture of corrugated roofing. 
Some of these plants make “ iron” sheets, for which there 
is a well defined, however irrational, demand. It may not 
be scientific to employ on outside work a sheet which is 
so full of material other than iron that corrosion is re- 
sisted, while the tensile strength and workability are 
impaired; perhaps it would be more scientific to employ 
a good steel sheet and properly paint it, but the market 
for a commodity depends on facts and not on theories. 
These and other factors make the 49 per cent. of inde- 
pendent sheet capacity a very important factor to be 
reckoned with. ‘The 29 per cent. independent capacity 
in tin plate, on the other hand, cannot be taken at par 
from a competitive market standpoint. Our summary 
includes the National Enameling & Stamping Company 
with 24 tin mills. 'They are technically tin mills, operated 
tin plate style, but the bulk of the product is never tinned 
at all, while the balance finally reaches the market in 
such finished form as not to be much of a competitor with 
tin plate sold in original packages. A few of the other 
independent tin mills have similar alliances, while others 
are owned by concerns making high grade roofing plates, 
the market for which has comparatively little relation 
with ordinary coke plates, which constitute 80 or 85 per 
cent. of the total tin and terne plate production. It is 
admitted, moreover, that more than one of the tin plate 
independents has never been in financial position to op- 
erate satisfactorily. There are only two or three for- 
midable independents making coke tin plate as their prin- 
cipal product. Another factor still is the fact that the 
lending tin plate interest have a resource of their own in 
the “rebate” trade by: which they can take a certain 
amount of business, aided by cheap steel and reduced 
labor, which the independents do not touch. 

Thus as a general proposition it can easily be stated 
that independent competition is three or four times as 
great in sheets as in tin plates, and this fully explains 
the constantly increasing market spread between the two 
commodities to which we have adverted. It is frequently 
assumed that some explanation lies in the allegation that 
the demand for tin plate has been better than the demand 
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for sheets. This can hardly be supported by comparison 
with previous years, and to compare the demand relative 
to manufacturing capacity is simply reasoning in a cir- 
cle. One must go outside the circle and weigh the capac- 
ity. 

Technical Progress. 

One striking development raises the year 1903 above 
all its predecessors since the year in which the industry 
of making tis plate was permanently established in the 
United Stites. A commercial success has been made of 
a partly automatic method of rolling thin sheets. There 
have been many proposals with this object in view. Quite 
a number of them have passed through the Patent Office 
and been since forgotten. The inventor of a rod mill on 
which millions of tons of rods have since been rolled 
had at the time he invented his rod mill, years ago, a 
plan for the continuous rolling of sheets for tin plate, in 
which his friends thought he had more confidence than 
in the rod mill. It went through the Patent Office, and 
no furtker. A decade ago Karl Wittgenstein, in Austria, 
had his continuous mill in operation, but it does not go 
below about i-16 inch, and the project has no aspirations 
to rolling other than singles. It is only mentioned as 
showing how far previous achievement had been from 
the desideratuin. 

During the greater pert of the past few months the 
semicontinuous mill has been in operation at the Monon- 
gahela Tin Plate Works, on the South Side, Pittsburgh. 
Its product has been as high as 75 tons in 24 hours, and 
much of it has been finished and sold in the market as 
tin plate, without distinction from the other product of 
the American Tin Plate Company. The mill was de 
signed throughout by C. W. Bray, chief mechanical en- 
gineer of the American Tin Plate Company and of their 
successors, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 
Most of the patents covering the invention are still in 
the office. Some have even been abandoned, and fresh 
applications made, rather than allow the premature pub- 
licity which the issuing of patents would give. 

Before the United States Steel Corporation were 
formed the general plan of the Bray mill had been laid 
out, and the American Tin Plate Company had made an 
appropriation for an experimental plant of full com- 
mercial proportions. When the Steel Corporation were 
formed the appropriation was held up with a mass of 
other appropriations, many of which the consolidation 
had rendered unnecessary. In the fall of 1901, under 
the auspices of the Steel Corporation, a new appropriation 
of $150,000 to $200,000 was made for the purpose of build- 
ing a plant at the Monongahela works. In The Iron Age 
of November 28, 1901, especial prominence was given to 
the announcement that the company were about to in- 
stall an entirely new process for rolling black plate which 
would eliminate between two-thirds and three-fourths of 
the present labor at the hot mill, and greatly increase 
the output. Early in the new year most of the contracts 
had been let for the apparatus, but the rest of the year 
was spent in experimenting with individual parts, it be 
ing the desire to have each unit perform its own function 
perfectly before the more complicated operation was at- 
tempted of rolling a finished sheet. As there were in- 
volved, besides the matter of conveying light bars, pairs 
and packs through a continuous mill, something never 
before achieved, the operation of a continuous heating 
furnace, an automatic matcher and an automatic doubler, 
it was highly desirable that the pioneer work should be 
simplified as much as possible. 

Early in 1903 the various elements had all performed 
their individual work more or less satisfactorily, and the 
next step was to couple them together, which brought out 
new points where changes would have to be made. The 
last serious difficulty occurred in the sumer with scaling 
in the furnace, when Mr. Bray was suddenly called from 
a vacation in Canada to design a new furnace. 

Equipment and Operation. 

The equipment is as follows: 

1. Continuous heating furnace. 

. Continuous roughing mill of five stands, with tables. 
. Automatic matcher. 

. Continuous mill of two stands, with tables. 

. Automatic doubler. 
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This equipment accomplishes work which ordinarily 
requires two heatings, two rollings and a doubling, all 
done by hand. By the rapidity of the operation the 
initial heat is sufficient for a reduction which, on the old 
style, requires two heatings. The continuous roughing 
mill carries the reduction somewhat farther than is done 
in the old style on the first heat, leaving less work to do 
on the pairs. The pack, doubled in four as it leaves the 
mill, is practically the same as is produced by the ordi- 
nary method, and passes on to receive the usual treat- 
ment—-shearing the end, heating, rolling, doubling and 
shearing, heating and finishing in a pack of eight. 

The mill probably does not represent as great a de- 
parture from established practice as would be surmised. 
It still leaves half the work to be done in the old way. 
It eliminates over half the actual manual exertion, and, 
as under the Amalgamated Association scale this strictly 
hot mill labor is paid for at the rate of $11.85 per ton, for 
roller, catcher, heater, doubler and screwboy, on No. 30 
gauge, this saving alone would be an excellent one, but it 
really does more. To fully measure its value something 
other than the technical yardstick must be taken. An 
incident should make the drift of this statement clear. 
Some years ago the projectors of a new sheet bar and 
tin mill plant looked over the ground, and finding that 
the usual width of tin bar was 6, 7 or 8 inches, with one 
small mill making 10-inch bars and another making 12- 
inch bars, conceived the idea of making their bars as wide 
as the pack, and proportionately thinner, rolling them in 
the tin mill lengthwise instead of crosswise of the bar, and 
dispensing with the first heating and roughing involved 
in the ordinary process. They immediately found them- 
selves confronting the proposition that they would have 
to pay the same wages per ton at the tin mill, no matter 
how much manual labor was saved by the condition in 
which the steel was furnished, and the project was 
dropped. This religiously adhered to principle has pre- 
vented any modest improvements being made in the roll- 
ing of sheets or black plate, since there would be the 
greatest difficulty to the owners of the mill in collecting 
the benefit. Short steps were useless; a broad. jump 
would have to be made, so that there would be no room 
for discussion as to whether a new class of work was 
established. Those who contemplated this feature have 
realized all along that whenever the old methods of roll- 
ing sheets were changed it would not be by a gradual 
evolution, but by a startling innovation. 


Extension of the Process. 


Early in the year the American Tin Plate Company 
succeeded in getting an appropriation from the Steel 
Corporation, under the heading “ imperative,” of $1,000,- 
000 for the extension of the Bray process to other plants. 
In the general announcement of the Steel Corporation’s 
$36,000,000 improvement programme on March 3, 1903, 
this fact was expressed (or concealed) in the follow- 
ing official language: “ American Tin Plate Company; 
the installation at various of their mills of modern and 
improved methods of operation, $1,000,000.” A much 
smaller appropriation was made to the American Sheet 
Steel Company to erect a semiexperimental mill on the 
Same general principle, but designed to roll sheets, at 
the Vandergrift plant. This was expressed in the same 
style: “The erection and installation at Vandergrift 
Works, Vandergrift, Pa., of improved and modern operat- 
ing methods.” These appropriations were made so that 
the moment the Monongahela plant justified further erec- 
tion there would be no delay from red tape. The work 
of installing the process at other tin plate plants of the 
company is to be prosecuted shortly, and the fact that 
the tin plate plants are now being run very full may 
have something to do with this intention. The erection 
of the mill to roll steel sheets is to be taken up at once. 


Minor Technical Advances. 


The sheet and tin plates industries have made other 
advances along technical lines, but comparatively these 
have been of lesser importance. There has been more 
study of the heat treatment of the steel, both in the heat- 
ing furnaces at the hot mills and particularly in the an- 
nealing furnaces. It is but a few years ago that an- 
nealing was purely a matter of thumb rule. It was in 
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the hands of annealers the majority of whom had no 
doubt that the number of hours which experience showed 
the box of sheets or black plates had to remain in the 
furnace was in some degree the measure of time which 
steel had to be maintained at certain temperature in 
order to anneal it. It is surprisingly recent that the 
idea has percolated to the rank and file, if indeed it has 
yet, that annealing consists in the establishment and 
not in the maintenance of a certain temperature. 

In pickling there have been continued careful com- 
parisons of acid consumption and methods, whereby, 
through modifications of the pickling proper and changes 
in the treatment of steel previous to its pickling, the 
quantity of acid required has been further reduced, which 
means a saving in steel as well, since acid is not used 
unless steel combines with it. 

In the tin house there has been some further installa- 
tion of improved and automatic machinery, particularly 
of the automatic riser. 

Relations with Labor. 


The sheet and tin plate industries obtained two iim- 
portant concessions from the Amalgamated Association 
during the year. In May, when the annual tin plate 
scale was signed, the workers agreed to an increase it 
the limit of output of 500 pounds per turn in 31 gauge 
and heavier, and 300 pounds in gauges 32 and lighter. 
This was but the second increase since the tin plate 
scale was formulated many years ago. The first was an 
increase of 500 pounds all through, which went into ef- 
fect July 1, 1899, being only conceded at that time be- 
cause the workers concurrently got a substantial in- 
crease in tonnage wages. In the early days it was not 
often that the turn limit was made, and there was little 
demand for a greater limit. In the past few years, owing 
largely to the introduction of heavier mills, with rolls 26 
inches in diameter, as against 18 to 22 inches, the com- 
mon size a decade ago, there has been a strenuous de- 
mand for a higher limit. The increased limit on 30 gauge 
is 6250 pounds per turn of eight hours, but it has been 
demonstrated over and over again that from 7000 to 8000 
pounds can be made under favorable conditions. The 
present scale does not recognize any such fact; when giv- 
ing the increase last summer the workmen even suc- 
ceeded in having eliminated the former provision, which 
allowed turns to be made up the same week to the extent 
of 500 pounds excess. 

The second concession obtained from the Amalga- 
mated Association was in December, when at the in- 
stance of the independent sheet mills a reduction of 10 
per cent. was made in the sheet scale wages, effective 
January 1, 1904, and the limit of output increased by in- 
creasing the turn’s work from 135 to 150 pairs, and al- 
lowing turns to be made up any time in bi-weekly periods. 
The action was without distinct precedent in the annals 
of the association, in that it changed the basis during 
the scale year. The nearest approach to such action 
was in January, 1895, when after a lockout of nearly 
four months the workers consented to a reduction, but 
in that case there was a clear cut dispute as to whether 
the workers had not, when the scale was signed in the 
summer, agreed to accept a reduction in case the tin 
plate duty was reduced, as was contemplated in the Wil- 
son bill, then pending. 

That the Amalgamated Association made these con- 
cessions in the sheet scale is ample evidence of the se- 
riousness of the situation which confronted the trade. It 
simply was that the independent sheet mills were main- 
ly union, while the important plants of the American 
Sheet Steel Company were mainly nonunion, operating 
always without limit of output, and with a heavy wag: 
reduction just going into effect. 

Our table, already presented, shows 164 sheet mills be 
longing to the leading interest, and 155 mills belonging t 
independents. Of the leading interest mills 91, or 5 
per cent., are nonunion; of 155 mills belonging to inde 
pendents, 123, or 79 per cent., were union at the tim: 
this agitation started, one having become nonunion ir 
their impatience. The comparison does not stop here 
the nonunion mills of the leading interest are in gen 
eral their largest and best mills; the nonunion mills, in 
the independent list, are mainly Eastern mills. The only 
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nonunion plant of importance in the Central West was 
that of the Allegheny Steel & Iron Company. The steel 
corporation’s nonunion mills include such as Vander- 
grift, Kirkpatrick, Wood and Dover, containing from 10 
to 23 mills each. Their only union plant containing more 
than nine mills is the Actna-Standard, and the union list 
contains such plants as Dresden and Dennison, which 
are hardly likely to be operated under any conditions. It 
was, therefore, absolutely necessary that organized work- 
ers should extend aid to the independent sheet mills and 
place them on a competitive basis. It was an error of 
judgment on the part of President Shaffer in precipita- 
ting the 1901 strike, which created this condition. 

The Amalgamated Association is much stronger in 
the tin plate department of the Steel Corporation than 
in the sheet department, while the independent tin mills 
are even more fully organized than the independent sheet 
mills. Of the Steel Corporation’s 265 tin mills, 188, or 
71 per cent., are union, and 77 nonunion, as follows: 


Union. 
DEE Ad ce Vattebaessc Be SI bcc oe nde ee sc 4 
BGS be dei Wes) c's cts 7 pS ee ee 8 
NID id 0s 0. 0:t bere bes @., Rommnpiwttle «i. ian sieelesas 6 
I ie, o5 cm teehee ae D4 EOE <6 wens 0 dee bes 7 
_. . SRIRMBR BB eee Or IEE a0. 4:6 Gre dcp eke 6is 20 
GS ge ie Seas welt feet ee | FE od dca cc eweepen 80 
IIS fo fs aie whe oO 6 — 
Be Rs cn wires. «ame eviies 10 PON se ii kirsints « Saee Hhiee a 188 
SEL. 0:06. hoc niet: Gea beens 24 
Nonunion, 

TN 0d cs 05,4400 nee » ee ey eee 24 
SE i Foe rane on tare es i | CLE eee 8 
GHEE Clie cst eevee tce 6 — 
po A ee eee ee 11 eee 77 
Monongahela ............ 14 


At the beginning of the year the only regularly idle 
plants of the above are Beaver, Cambridge, Champion, 


‘' Faleon, Humbert, Middletown, Star and the two New 


Kensington plants, making a total of 56, and leaving 209 
mills which, while not all running full, are doing quite 
well. In fact, the company are running a surprisingly 
jarge number of their works. 

Among the independent tin mills the only important 
nonunion interest is the McKeesport Tin Plate Company, 
who established their status in the summer by refusing 
to sign the scale on its first presentation after the works 
began operations. 

——————_3-- oe —__—__ 


Canadian Industrial Notes. 


Another Bounty Dispute. 


Toronto, January 2, 1904.—A fresh difference has 
arisen between the Canadian Government and the Do- 
minion Iron & Steel Company about the bounty claims of 
the latter. According to the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, which administers the Bounty act, the claims 
are too large, and some of them are therefore disallowed. 
In its stand the Department is supported, if it has not 
been prompted, by the Auditor-General. The main con- 
dition prescribed for the bounty on steel ingots is that 
50 per cent. of their ingredients must be derived from 
pig iron made in Canada. It is cohtended on the part 
of the Government that this condition has not been ful- 
filled in every case where it is declared to have been. An 
element which the Department insists on counting is the 
iron ore used in the process of converting the molten 
pig iron into steel. It is contended that, if this is in- 
cluded, the Canadian pig iron content of the steel pro- 
duced by the Dominion Iron & Steel Company will be 
found to be less than 50 per cent. On their side, the 
company hold that the iron ore in question is really not 
a constituent, being no more than a purifying medium, no 
more deserving to be reckoned as an element in the steel 
produced than is the dolomite or limestone that is used 
for similar purposes. The Government refuses to take 
that view. It finds that the total weight of pig iron, 
scrap, ferromanganese, iron ore, &c., placed in the fur- 
nace at a heat is in some cases more than twice the 
weight of the single ingredient pig iron. In such cases 
it refuses to pay the duty. The company meet this way 
of testing their claims by alleging that in no country do 


chemists regard as an ingredient the crude ore used in 
the steel process. 

The company will be likely to take steps to have the 
matter adjudicated. The objection in this case may be 
supported by the letter of the law, but it appears no less 
contrary to the spirit of the Bounty act than was the 
former attempt to invalidate the company’s claim. Of 
course an official like the Auditor-General is bound to 
give the country the benefit of the smallest doubt, and 
can, therefore, be expected to go no farther than a litera] 
construction of the governing legislation will allow. 

Another question relating to the bounty law has been 
brought under the notice of the Government by the stee! 
manufacturers. It concerns the application of an ex- 
tension that was made to the act last summer. A sub- 
section was at that time added providing for a bounty 
of $6 a ton on rolled wire rods, not more than % inch in 
diameter, manufactured in Canada from ingredients of 
which not less than 50 per cent. of the weight consists of 
pig iron made in Canada, and sold to Canadian wire 
manufacturers for use in making wire in their manu- 
factories. A further provision of the subsection calls for 
a bounty of $3 a ton on rolled plates and structural forms 
which are sold for consumption in Canada. The act 
empowers the Government to make arrangements for the 
carrying out of these new bounty enactments. Now the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company expect to be turning 
out wire rods in a short time, and they desire to have 2 
clear understanding of the rules by which the Govern- 
ment will be guided in the consideration of claims sub- 
mitted for bounty payments. What, they ask, are the 
regulations which will be adopted for checking the com- 
pany’s statements as to the proportions of the constituents 
in the material used, and especially as to the disposal of 
the product? It is necessary that the company should 
know beforehand whether the Government will require 
impossible proofs or unreasonable guarantees that the 
wire rod is used exclusively for the manufacture of Cana- 
dian wire in Canadian works. Representations on the 
subject were made to the Auditor-General by J. H. Plum- 
mer, president, and F. P. Jones, solicitor, of the Dominion 
Iron & Steel Company, as well as by William McMaster, 
manager of the Montreal Rolling Mills. 

Iron and Steel Duties. 


By the same deputation representations were made to 
the Finance Minister on the subject of the duties on iron 
and steel. It was stated that American makers are sell- 
ing steel billets, steel rails and other rolled steel prod- 
ucts in Canada at prices that are from 20 to 25 per cent. 
less than those asked in the United States. American 
steel billets are being offered in Canada, it is alleged, 
at $20 a ton, whereas a year ago Canadian manufactur- 
ers were getting from $24 to $26 a ton for pig iron. 
American steel rails, too, are said to be quoted here at 
from $4 to $8 less than they can be bought for in the 
United States. Montreal manufacturers are convinced 
that there is need for a thorough revision of the iron and 
steel schedule. 

lt is estimated that the output of the Dominion Iron 
& Steel Company’s works, in 1903, was about 140,000 
tons of steel billets and 130,000 tons of pig iron. At 
present its average monthly output is about 9000 tons of 
product. 


Rails from Sheffield. 


A contract for 6000 tons of 80-pound steel rails has 
been awarded to Charles Cammell & Co. of Sheffield, 
England, by the Temiskaming & Northern Ontario Rail- 
way Commission. The price, it is admitted, is higher 
than that at which the contract could have been filled 
from American sources. A tender was put in by the 
United States Steel Products Company at a lower rate, 
but the commission (which is building the road for the 
Ontario Government) concluded to give the order to the 
English concern. An explanation which is given out 
through the medium of the Government’s organ, the 
Toronto Globe, is to the effect that the contract was so 
placed in pursuance of a desire to give Britain a real 
preference. That explanation does not necessarily ac- 
count wholly for the choice of the higher price, and may 
be presumed to be largely political. CG. As ©. 2 
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Iron and Industrial £tocks in 1908. 


Industrial stocks passed through a trying ordeal in 
the year just ended. The decline in values was severe, 
entailing heavy losses on those who had invested their 
means in this form of securities. The previous years 
had been so extraordinarily prosperous for industrial 
enterprises that a large part of the investing public had 
overcome its distrust of the uncertainties attending the 
manufacture of iron and steel, and the belief had become 
deeply rooted that with the advent of great consolida- 
tions a new era had dawned. Men of high standing in 
the financial world inculcated the doctrine that the day 
of great fluctuations in prices and consumption had 
passed, and that the manufacturing industry would be 
sustained on a firmer basis than that existing before 
the day of consolidations. The earnings of numerous 
industrials had been so greatly in excess of dividend 
requirements on their preferred stock that a wide mar- 
gin of safety was apparently assured, even if business 
should suffer seriously from some unexpected influences. 
But the events of the year proved that natural condi- 
tions governing trade had by no means been changed. 
It was also found that the great financial interests had 
overestimated the people’s capacity for investment, and 
prices of all securities declined heavily. The decline in 
the industrials was aggravated by the ill conceived 
scheme to convert United States Steel preferred stock 
into bonds through the agency of a syndicate. The 
course of the market on these stocks was full of inter- 
est, as will be shown in the review herewith presented. 

January opened with a strong market for industrials. 
A heavy investment demand for railroad stocks was a 
special feature, but widespread talk of increased divi- 
dends on the common stocks of car equipment companies 
strengthened all industrials. Liquidation in the common 
stock of the Philadelphia & Reading Railroad Company 
chilled the market in the second week, and industrials 
declined from $1 to $6 per share, Colorado Fuel showing 
the heaviest loss. The following week Colorado Fuel 
declined $4 further, while other stocks held fairly firm. 

One of the features of February was an announce- 
ment that subscriptions of employees to the profit shar- 
ing plan of the United States Steel Corporation had 
totaled 51,125 shares of the preferred stock, which they 
took at 82%. All industrials were strong throughout 
the whole of this month, with reports of the United 
States Steel Corporation absorbing more competitors. 
A judicial decision was rendered favorable to the scheme 
proposed by the corporation for converting $200,000,000 
of the preferred stock into 5 per cent. bonds through a 
syndicate contracting at the same time to purchase 
$50,000,000 additional bonds to provide capital needed 
for improvements. 

The new bonds of the United States Steel Corporation 
were placed on sale in March. As these bonds were not 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange for some time, 
the first sales were made on the curb, opening at 96, from 
which figure they soon declined quite sharply as a result 
of stringency in the general money market, which 
affected all stocks and bonds, some quite low records 
being made on industrials. 

The scarcity of money continued in April, causing 
declines when loans were called, with sharp recoveries 
whenever the financial pressure relaxed, but a crushing 
blow was finally given to those who were endeavoring 
to sustain the stock market in the judicial decision 
against the legality of the Northern Securities Company. 
From that time values almost continuously declined un- 
til late in the fall. Rumors of diminishing earnings de- 
pressed United States Steel stocks this month and heavy 
realizing occurred in the common. The new 5 per cent. 
bonds declined to 83%. Dissensions among stockholders 
caused the dividend on Chicago Pneumatic Tool to be 
passed and that stock fell to 35. 

Unfavorable influences dominated the market in May. 
Confidence was completely unsettled when the fact be- 
came known that it had been found necessary to form a 
syndicate to underwrite the issue of new Pennsylvania 
Railroad stock. Toward the close of the month heavy 
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liquidation in all stocks set in. A panic in the Montreal 
stock market forced Dominion common to 13 and the 
preferred to 40. Reports were circulated of steel works 
closing for lack of orders. United States Steel common 
fell to 30%, the preferred to 80 and the new 5’s to 82%. 

This period of great liquidation culminated on June 
10, when United States Steel common fell to 29 and the 
preferred to 79%. The failure of a Montreal house that 
had been speculating largely in Dominion and Sloss- 
Sheffield shares caused the former to drop to 12% and 
the latter to 41%. Later in the month another torrent 
of liquidation broke out. Colorado Fuel dropped to 60 
under rumors of financial troubles. A receiver for the 
United States Shipbuilding Company was asked for. 
United States Steel common declined to 28% and the pre- 
ferred to 78%, making new low records. 

July opened with some show of improvement, which 
was blighted by an application for a receiver for the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company. The 
application was dismissed, as the company was shown to 
be solvent, but the common stock dropped to 7 and the 
preferred to 45. Furious liquidation proceeded in other 
industrials as well as in railroad stocks. July 24 was a 
day of great excitement, with failures of four brokerage 
houses. United States Steel common declined this month 
to 21%, the preferred to 681% and the new 5’s to 77%. 

Talk of a reduced dividend on the common stock 
caused a further outpouring of United States Steel shares 
in August. On the 5th the stock market was on the 
verge of a panic, and two brokerage houses failed, but 
banking interests came to the relief of the distressed hold- 
ers of stocks, and another temporary recovery occurred. 
At this time the troubles of the Consolidated Lake Su- 
perior Company became acute, and appeals were made to 
the stockholders to come to the relief of the corporation 
by subscribing funds for a reorganization. The directors 
of the American Can Company declared a dividend of 
2% per cent. to the owners of preferred stock, which was 
their first dividend declaration, but this did not prevent 
the stock from declining much lower. 

September was a month of almost continuous liqui- 
dation. New low records were made almost daily for a 
large part of the month. Colorado Fuel passed the divi- 
dend on the preferred stock. Announcement was made 
that the bond conversion syndicate of the United States 
Steel Corporation had been given an extension of time, 
from October 1 to July 1. Receivers were appointed for 
the Consolidated Lake Superior Company. United States 
Steel common fell to 164, the preferred to 61% and the 
new 5’s to 70%, 

October opened with some improvement in the situa- 
tion, but hopes of a permanent recovery were dashed by 
the revelations regarding industrial promotion in the 
judicial inquiry instituted by the receiver of the United 
States Shipbuilding Company. The dividend on United 
States Steel common was reduced to % of 1 per cent. for 
the quarter. A fresh stream of liquidation started on 
October 8. It was assisted by reports affecting the 
Crucible Steel Company of America. Shortly afterward 
the directors announced that they would probably be 
obliged to pass the dividend on the preferred stock, to 
finance the affiliated Clairton Steel Company, which had 
been under contract of sale to the United States Steel 
Corporation, but from which the latter had receded. 
Failures of trust companies at Baltimore and a national 
bank at Pittsburgh caused general uneasiness in financial 
circles, and militated against improvement. 

A reduction in steel billet prices early in November 
caused sales of United States Steel stocks on a larger 
scale than ever. On November 10, low records for the 
year were made, the common selling at 10, the preferred 
at 49%, and the new 5’s at 65. Some recovery occurred, 
and the improved feeling was strengthened on November 
19 by an official announcement that the bond conversion 
scheme had been terminated and the operations of the 
syndicate would cease. A weight on the market was 
thus removed. It was felt that there would no longer 


be an outpouring of bonds and a depression of the pre- 
ferred stock by those interested in buying it cheap. Some- 
little disturbance was made by heavy sales of Republic 
stocks, forecasting the passing of the preferred stock 
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dividend, but the general market was not seriously 


affected. 

December was a month of widespread recuperation, 
in which stocks generally moved upward, accelerated by 
heavy purchases to cover short sales of iron and steel 
stocks made by those who had expected still lower prices. 
: The following table summarizes the course of prices 
for the year, giving the closing prices for 1902, the high- 
est and lowest prices in 1903, the closing prices for 1908, 
and the net decline for the year, it being observed that 
Allis-Chalmers preferred is the only stock in the list 


showing an advance: 
Close, Highest Lowest Close, Net 


Stock. Dec. 31, in in Dec. 31, change 
1902. 19038. 1903. 1903. in year. 
Allis-Chalmers, com......... 18 23 7 7 11 
Allis-Chalmers, pref......... 2 87% 82 83 +1 
American Can, com......... 11 11% se” 3% ™% 
American Can, pref......... 51% 50% . 2% 34% 16% 
American Car & Fndry, com. 386 41% 17% 20% 15% 
American Car & Fndry, pref. 914% 93 60% 69 22% 
American Locomotive, com.. 29% 31% 10% 18% 11 
American Locomotive, pref.. 95% 95% 67% 76% 19% 
American Steel Fndries, com. 15 20 414 5 10 
American Steel Fndries, pref. 69 69% 38 4314 25% 
CET Ors oe bck viccess 27% 26% 18 19% 8 
Colorado Fuel, com......... 81% 82% 24 30% 50% 
Colorado Fuel, pref......... 130% 122 65 65 65% 
Crucible Steel, com......... 21% #214 3% 45% 17 
Crucible Steel, pref......... 85% 8514 281% 31 54% 
International Pump, com.... 464% 46% 28 30 16% 
international Pump, pref.... 88 891, 70 72 16 
National HBnameling, com... 34% 36 22 30 thy 
National Enameling, pref.... 90 92 75 80 10 
Pressed Steel Car, com...... 62% 65% 22% #$‘+3i1 31% 
Pressed Steel Car, pref...... 92%, 95 62%, 70 22% 
Railway Steel Spring, com... 35 37 16 22% 12% 
Railway Steel Spring, pref... 86% 90 67 79 ™% 
Republic Iron & Steel, com.. 20% 22% 5% 7 18% 
Republic Iron & Steel, pref.. 77% 80% 36% 42 85% 
Sloss-Sheffield, com......... 59 72 22% 33 26 
Sloss-Sheffield, pref......... 90% 97% £67 79 11% 
Tennessee Coal, com........ 60 68% 25% 381% 21% 
VU. & Pipe, COMs vcs wee cies 13 15 6 814 4% 
DU. Bic Fae POC. ci cccccdeds 50 55 33 40 10 
Ur Be ROOR CM ditee i ce 364% 389% 10 12% 27% 
Gi Be Stodly webs ic: acdvvciees 85% 89% 49% 57% £28 
Tl. B Weee, BOW, BBs ccccane ot 96 65 71 25 
—— +e —- — 


The American Sheet & Tin Plate Company. 


A circular issued December 31 states that the busi- 
ness of the American Sheet Steel Company and Ameri- 
can Tin Plate Company will hereafter be conducted 
under the name of American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, with the following organization: George G, Mc- 
Murtry, chairman of the Board ‘of Directors; W. T. 
Graham, president; W. M. Leeds, first vice-president: 
E. W. Pargny, second vice-president and manager of 
sales; W. P. Beaver, assistant to president ; John Warner, 
assistant to first vice-president; Howard M. Davis, as- 
sistant manager of sales; H. B. Wheeler, secretary and 
treasurer; H. L. Austin, auditor; G. M. McGinnis, as- 
sistant auditor; C. W. Bray, chief engineer; R. A. Mc- 
Kinney, purchasing agent. 

The general offices of the company will be moved from 
Battery Park Building, New York, to Pittsburgh early in 
1904; but until further notice officers as above can be 
addressed at New York, with the exception of Mr. Bray 
and Mr. McKinney. 

The following district sales agents have been ap- 
pointed: Frank Dickerson, Battery Park Building, New 
York; W. H. Eaton, Marquette Building, Chicago, II1.; 
W. J. Wetstein, St. Louis, Mo.; I. B. Williams, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; Richard R. Hoge, Portland, Ore. ; E. W. Spar- 
hawk, Denver, Col.; J. R. Scott, New Orleans, La.; W. 
T. Shannon, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Detroit sales office 
has been discontinued. The Pittsburgh sales office will 
be merged with the general sales office when the offices 


are moved. 
—_——_s-- oe —____—_ 


The Worcester works of the American Steel & Wire 
Company are now employing some 5000 men, as compared 
to the 6200 who are on the pay roll when the works are 
rushed to their limit of production. Business is on the 
gain, however, and the officers of the department look 
to see a first rate spring’s business. 


Iron and Steel Imports and Exports. 


The value of the iron and steel imports, excluding 
iron ore, in November, according to the report of the 
Bureau of Statistics, just issued, was less than half of 
the value of similar imports in the corresponding month 
of 1903. The figures are $2,309,233 and $4,779,093 re- 
spectively. For the 11 months ending with November 
the values are $39,513,847 for 1903 and $36,766,961 for 
1902. Taking the commodities for which quantities are 
given, the tonnage for November shows but a slight re- 
duction on the figures for October. The November fig- 
ures are 45,567 gross tons and the October figures 48,399 
gross fons. The continued importation of such com- 
modities as pig iron, rails, billets, tin plates and wire 
rods may be ascribed partly to the requirements for the 
Pacific Coast, which our manufacturers had hardly be 
gun to fill at that time. Included in the pig iron figures 
also are ferromanganese and other iron alloys. The 
quantity table for the month and 11 months is as fol- 
lows: 

Imports of Iron and Steel. 


—— -—November.———,, ——Eleven months.— 








1903. 1902. 1903. 1902, 

Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
2 ge ae 18,765 100,400 584,855 507,010 
ee, ee 10,502 79,846 97,361 
eee 2,479 39,328 25,995 
BD dene ode ween eee 8,107 93,777 57,495 
Hoop, band and scroll 32 38 1,314 3,433 
Billets, slabs, bars, 

&c., steel in forms 

DOG. stidwsae dasa 6,580 41,077 260,116 262,789 
Sheets and plates.... 3,051 970 11,263 6,103 
Tin plates and terne 

ee 4,711 4,087 44,860 53,675 
Wee TO vi ckceeee as 1,977 1.915 19.012 18.607 
Wire and articles made 

PN aeddaw ass ene 386 371 4,539 3,172 
Structural iron and : 

ET aii + oo Wathen 1,722 ing 3,119 33 
EE odie ales «a eam 34 27 374 547 
REE bi chaabvccedss 14 5 185 82 

OR ct eons 45,576 169,978 1,142,588 1,036,302 


* Included in “ All other” prior to July 1, 1903. 


The exports of iron and steel, excluding ore, in 
November, were valued at $7,988,415, as compared with 
$8,119,274 in the corresponding month of 1902. The 
values for the 11 months ending November were $89,- 
685,201 for 1903 and $90,136,024 for 1902. The exports 
of commodities for which quantities are given showed a 
gain of 8100 tons, as compared with the corresponding 
month of 1902, but a reduction of 3100 tons as compared 
with October. The increase in sales of iron and steel 
for export had not made itself felt in November, but will 
probably be seen in the December or January figures. 
The quantity table for the month and the 11 months is 
as follows: 

Exports of Iron and Steel. 





—_——November.———.,. -———Eleven months.—, 
1903. 1902. 1903. 1902. 

Commodities. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
WO MOM 6 os bien cs 1,777 1,703 24,871 26,277 
ee 898 858 5,289 9,040 
SO Gs bec Ada 2,083 239 19,020 19,187 
Wee Sis eeden viene 818 2,953 21,375 21,201 
eee 578 450 15,081 8,709 
Billets, ingots, blooms. 296 220 1,380 2,409 
Hoop, Mand, scroll.... 320 76 1,942 1,547 
SEO GR 4 keene K08% 4 aaa 502 210 
ee 5,140 1,588 22,780 66,404 
Tron sheets and plates. 131 118 4,633 3,256 
Steel sheets and plates 1,611 1,681 11,744 13,988 

Tin plates and terne 
0” Ae 33 103 203 1,531 

Structural iron and 
GRGP Geiedsseveev 2.614 1.993 27,707 51,776 
Ws saa ss cas wa 10,355 7,503 98,613 91,584 
Cot Gia 2 kt ilo vee 473 621 8,195 6,775 
We Mn as tes e0'8 8,102 1,799 28,742 24,140 

All other, including 
| rere es 129 356 2,064 1,896 
ees eecerees 30,362 22,261 294,141 349,930 

+ +e 


The special board of engineer officers having the mat- 
ter in charge have decided to recommend to the Navy 
Department a steam turbine installation for two scout 
ships of about 3000 tons each. 
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Chicago Iron and Steel Trade in 1903. 


BY RB. B. 


A review of the year 1903 is a record of constantly 
falling prices in nearly everything but labor. It was a 
year of triumph to the procrastinating buyer, and one of 
hardship to the man who contracted for his supplies in 
the early months. 

In the light of the depression of the last few months 
we are apt to think of 1904 as a year of lessened busi- 
ness, but reports from a great variety of sources indicate 
that it will surpass in the aggregate tonnage any previous 
12 months. Values have declined, but it was only the 
bursting of a bubble that was better pricked. This 
squeezing out of water is illustrated by the present quoted 
prices of listed securities as compared with those of eight 
months ago. It is also illustrated by the fall in price of 
raw and finished iron and steel products of nearly every 
class, as noted in the following table: 


High, Low and Present Prices of Iron and Steel in Chicago 


Market. 
Present 


Commodity. Highest. Lowest. Decrease. price. 
Lake Superior charcoal iron. *$26.50 $16.50 $10.00 $16.50 


Northern No. 2 iron........ *23.50 14.25 9.25 14.50 
Ohio strong softeners, No. 1. *27.50 16.30 11.20 16.80 
Common bar iron..........- 1.86% 1.30 56% 1.35 
a 8. ee eras 1.764%, 1.46% .30 1.46% 
Smooth finished machinery 

OT ee 2.01% 1.71% .80 1.71% 
Open hearth spring steel.... 2.66%, 2.00 .661%4 2.00 
EE NS hs ce eee b ew coees *35.00 238.00 12.00 24.00 
27 gauge sheet steel........ 2.86%, 2.41% .45 2.41% 
GOA trom waMls.....cccocvese *24.50 13.00 11.50 13.00 
No. 1 R. R. wrought........ *20.50 10.00 10.50 10.00 
No. 1 busheling and scrap... *14.00 7.50 6.50 7.50 
Melting scrap...........++. *18.50 9.00 9.50 9,00 
Heavy cast scrap........+.. *18.50 9.50 9.00 9.50 
WO: Be nc wacgs caceceves 2.15 2.00 15 2.00 
CUE IR T as cw cceseccheléees 2.36% 2.11% .25 2.11% 





* Prices per ton—other prices per 100 pounds. 
Confidence and Speculation in the Early Months. 


In the early months of the year the inflated condi- 
tions of 1902 continued, often in aggravated form, with 
only here and there a note of warning. In our issue of 
February 12 we quoted James J. Hill, the railroad mag- 
nate, as follows: 

“We are coming to a grave industrial reverse. It is 
hard to tell when it will come, but it is approaching. It 
may come the present year. A few years may see the 
closing of many factories and throwing out of work of 
hundreds of thousands of men. We have been reaping a 
harvest, and a reverse is coming. We must lower our 
cost of production. We are losing ground in a manufac- 
turing way. The present high cost of production is due 
to labor unionism and continued strife. We cannot meet 
German competition and pay prices that the unions com- 
pel.” 

This note of warning was dismissed as the vaporings 
of a dyspeptic old man. Farmer Benner’s prophecy that 
1908 would see a wholesale decline in value was con- 
sidered the sensational utterance of a crank. And there 
were reasons to discount all talk of panic or depression. 
Mills were crowded day and night, and at that could not 
nearly keep pace with the demand. Railroads, with the 
greatly increased rolling stock and trackage recently put 
into commission, could scarcely make an impression on 
the mountains of freight clamoring for shipment. Pig 
iron furnaces, steel mills, foundries, and all interests 
involved in the manufacture and use of iron and steel 
were pushed to the utmost of their producing ability, and 
could not begin to take care of their orders. ‘ 


Improvements and New Plants. 


The United States Steel Corporation, in order to take 
care of this phenomenally increasing business, announced 
a budget of expenditure March 3 in which $36,000,000 
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were devoted to the construction of new mills and en- 
largement of old ones. Of this sum $8,000,000 were ex- 
pended in the mills at South Chicago and Joliet, and sev- 
eral millions in the plants of the American Steel & Wire 
Company in Illinois and Indiana. Particulars were given 
in our issue of June 25. About this time the Inland 
Steel Company increased their capital stock to $2,500,- 
000, in order to secure a supply of ore and to erect blast 
furnaces. The International Harvester Company com- 
pleted their steel plant at South Deering, Chicago,’ early 
in the year, and had their bar mill in operation in July. 
The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company started 
their new plant early in July. Late in December the 
new plant of the Fort Wayne (Ind.) Iron & Steel Com- 
pany started to roll bars. This property, allied to the 
American Rolling Mill Corporation, took the place of the 
mill of that company at Muskegon, Mich., which was dis- 
mantled. The National Rolling Mill Corporation during 
the year completed a bar mill at Vincennes, Ind., to take 
the place of a smaller one which they removed from 
Hartford City, Ind. The Grand Crossing Tack Company 
early in the year put in operation a new steel works 
south of Chicago, following plans of the Morgan Engi- 
neering Company, that has the novel feature of being 
able to roll a billet 400 feet long. Minor plants and im- 
provements are noted in another column. 


Heavy Buying in the First Quarter. 


Railroads in the early months placed large orders for 
cars, the C., B. & Q. alone ordering 2000 steel gondola 
cars. Not until April did the pace slacken. and then it 
was labor unrest that brought it about. Even then busi- 
ness was so good that many employers surrendered to 
unreasonable demands, almost abandoning control of their 
plants to the unions, rather than miss the harvest of 
orders that was then rolling in. 


Influence of Wall Street. 


The calamities in Wall Street in June threw another 
wet blanket on the feverish business world, and this, 
followed by the exposure of questionable stock jobbing 
methods, led to a wholesale decline in securities of every 
class, good and bad, the majority of them falling below 
the actual cost of plants and equipments. 


Hand to Mouth Buying. 


In the early months there was little complaint against 
the high prices of products then ruling, the urgent cry 
being for delivery at whatever premium producers sought 
to charge for quick shipment. This was all changed in 
the last half of the year, when buyers persistently held 
off, supplying only their immediate needs, and those at 
lower and lower prices. 


Pig Iron and Billets. 


In pig iron there was a gradual surrender of producers 
to consumers. We had the struggle and final collapse 
of the Southern Association,.the persistent and partially 
successful efforts to check consumption, the steady de- 
cline of prices to a point below cost of production, and 
the gradual, but healthy, recovery in the closing weeks 
of the year. Pig iron is watched by users of iron and 
steel as the barometer of prices on finished products, but 
a study of the billet market in its relation both with 
pig iron and with finished shapes will lead the careful 
observer to conclude that the price of finished steel is 
to-day more dependent upon the price of billets than the 
billet is upon pig iron. The decline of steel billets from 
the early months, when users were paying $35 to $38, to 
the present price of $24, was first brought about by the 
heavy importation of German billets, and later by the 
deliberate actions of the powerful billet pool The act 
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of that association in December of squarely fixing the 
price of billets at $24, Chicago, for 1904, coupled with 
the coincident reaffirmation of prices on plates, bars and 
structurals, did a good deal to check the downward course 
of the markets. 

In this connection the whole business world has to 
thank the not too popular United States Steel Corporation 
for their ¢onsistent adherence to a policy for the last 
two years that has steadied the steel market and probably 
prevented a recurrence of the eras of overproduction and 
panic that were once periodic. By resolutely holding 
prices down when buyers were bent upon forcing them 
up, and by exerting their whole power in an effort to 
hold prices up when pressed on every hand for reductions, 
this company have, to a great extent, prevented the con- 
struction of wild cat mills during boom periods, and the 
consequent collapse and calamity when the boom passed. 


To Check Labor Abuses. 


In February the outrageous conduct of the striking 
teamsters in Chicago had brought about a crisis, and the 
Chicago Employers’ Association was formed to check the 
abuses of labor. Similar associations were formed in 
every leading center, followed by State and Nationai 
bodies of employers, whose sole purpose is was to pre- 
vent the anarchistic tendencies of labor leaders from 
destroying the whole fabric of our industries. Of these 
associations the Industrial Association of America, the 
National Manufacturers’ Association and the National 
Building Trades Employers’ Association, together with 
the local Citizens’ Alliances and other organizations of 
employers throughout the country, bid fair to check the 
abuses of union leaders, and in the long run to benefit 
the individual workman quite as much as they do the 
employer himself. 


Confidence Restored in December. 


The show of a solid front on the part of the employ- 
ing world is having a salutary influence on the labor ele- 
ment, and permitting mills to run at somewhat lower 
wage scales which would have otherwise closed their 
doors altogether. 


Outlook for 1904. 


Chicago, surrounded as it is by agricultural, mineral 
and industrial wealth, need fear no serious panic in 1904. 
Whatever the outcome of the present disturbing ele- 
ments, 20,000,000 people will continue to look to this 
center for the bulk of their supplies. 

Prices of pig iron, billets and finished products have 
already started on the up-grade. Southern iron is to-day 
practically $1 per ton higher than its lowest point a 
month ago. Finished products, with the possible excep- 
tion of sheets, have been established on a basis from 
which the movement, if any, is likely to be upward 
rather than downward. Buyers have already begun to 
anticipate their wants, and a healthy buying campaign 
has begun. While the users of iron and steel throughout 
the West will, in all probability, buy less than they did 
last year, they will buy on a basis more consistent with 
the established selling price of their products. And 
while they may employ less hands at a somewhat lower 
wage than last year, the hope is that the usual labor 
disturbances may be averted, giving the men an oppor- 
tunity of working steadily at their tasks and leaving them 
richer at the year’s end than they were in a year of inter- 
mittent work at high wages and strikes at no wages. 


Pig Iron. 


The pig iron market for 1903 shows how difficult it 
is for manufacturers, either singly or associated, to run 
‘counter to the inexorable law of supply and demand. 
In 1902 producers of pig iron in the South used their 
utmost endeavors to hold the prices down to the neigh- 
borhood of $12.50, Birmingham, for No. 2, and in spite 
of these efforts the market advanced step by step to the 
neighborhood of $20. Then, in turn, these same inter- 
ests fought valiantly throughout the year 1903 to pre- 
vent prices from going down, with just as little success. 
January 1 Southern pig iron was selling at $19, Bir- 
mingham, or, with a $4.15 freight rate, $23.15, Chicago; 
11 months later it was selling at $9, Birmingham, or, 
with a $3.85 freight rate, $12.85, Chicago, a drop of just 
$10 per ton; more than cutting in.two the price of iron 
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at the furnaces. Lake Superior charcoal iron during 
the same period dropped from $25, Chicago, to $16.50; 
Northern No. 2 foundry iron from $23 to $14.50, and 
Ohio strong softeners from $27.50 to $16.80. The accom- 
panying tables showing average prices and dates of 
fluctuations illustrate this recession in prices graphic- 
ally : 


Showing Dates on Which Changes Were Made in Prices of Pig 
Iron During 1903. 


Lake Northern Ohio strong Southera 

Superior foundry, softeners, foundry, 

Month. charcoal No. 2. No. 1. No. 2. 
January , ey $25.00 $23.00 $27.50 $23.15 
8 e* “aes 23.50 26.30 23.35 

22 26.50 23.00 22.85 

ee ee ‘ 22.50 22.35 

February iia dare, 4 . 23.00 22.85 
March eae ; oi 22.35 
Bev ekeel teak 22.50 ca he 

April Tere ae 25.80 21.85 
9 25.50 as aula esn4 

16 25.00 22.00 21.35 

Sect eceds Sean 22.80 guale 20.85 

May \ferrerr rae 21.50 23.30 fae a 
BMD ca inca ina 24.00 20.00 22.50 19.85 

June Beak canee 4 Wore 19.50 21.00 19.35 
BO ee hewn' ee 19.00 ooh die 19.85 

July es even a See 18.00 20.00 17.35 
NE st orn rete. 17.25 19.00 16.85 

August BGs scbaey & ae Gass dees 16.60 
a iid: wate eam 16.50 18.00 15.85 

at 6 sasuke 19.00 o#ea ahaa icine 
September 10........ ae 16.00 am ate 16.10 
Lek PB are Sas 17.50 ree 

Wa se Scie ows 15.75 a 15.35 

October aa 15.00 14.85 
15 17.50 week ieee 14.60 

Me iiacees ies a 15.50 17.00 14.35 

7 ; See ir alten 17.30 14.10 
November 5.. ee ai 17.00 13.35 
Eas 17.00 14.50 16.80 ean 

Dees weeds owas wweate ewes 13.10 

December 3,....... 16.50 eo eat 
Be iiss: saat yey 14.25 are eas 

Ra a ss aire ea 14.50 16.30 13.35 


16.80 


As a matter of fact, this decline was not continuous 
through the year, but was made in a series of rapid 
drops in the months of May, June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, November and December. It is almost 
pathetic to read through the early issues of The Iron Age 
in 1903 and note the tone of confidence displayed by 
buyer and seller alike. Many million tons of iron were 
bought by melters early in the year at prices from $8.50 
to $10 per ton above the present market, and this iron is 
not all used. It represents at once an asset and a li- 
ability on the part of the men who are unfortunate 
enough to have bought in excess of their immediate re 
quirements. 

In this article considerable attention is given to 
Southern iron, in spite of the fact that the entire product 
of the Southern furnaces represents only a fraction of 
the 18,000,000 tons produced during the year. This 
prominence to Southern iron is given because it was its 
weakness which dragged down all other irons, notwith- 
standing it was in the South that the greatest efforts 
were put forth to prevent the very thing that happened. 

With the opening of January the railroads carrying 
iron from the South added 20 cents to their freight rates 
from Ohio River points, making the freight rate to Chi- 
cago $4.35. January saw the reduction of $1 per ton 
in Southern iron for future delivery, though iron ship- 
ment was strong, owing to the great scarcity of coke, 
which compelled the panking of furnaces all over the 
country, making the January output of all furnaces in 
the country about 65,000 tons less than the previous 
months in spite of the increased demand. The impos- 
sibility of securing an adequate number of cars and loco- 
motives to handle both coke and iron was also an ele- 
ment in the strained conditions that existed in the early 
months of 1903. Melters were crying for iron and offer- 
ing premium prices for quick shipment, and furnacemen 
bewailed the fact that the coke and car shortage made 
it impossible for them to supply iron at a time when the 
profits were greater than they had been for years. This 
shortage of coke and of cars led to a strengthening in 
prices all along the line in February, during which 
month Lake Superior charcoal was quoted $1.50 higher 
than in January, and while Northern No. 2 made no 
material change in quotation for future delivery, spot 
iron could not be secured for less than $24 on track, 
Chicago, and Southern No. 2 advanced 50 cents above 
the latest quotation in January. The February produc- 
tion showed a decrease of nearly 88,000 tons over Janu- 
ary, or 153,000 tons less than December. It was in 
February that the coke shortage reached its most acute 
stage. 

In March the supply of coke became more liberal. 
production of tron was greatly increased, and by the 
last days of the month the tone of the market was easier 
and consumers were able to get iron with fair prompt- 
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ness. In this month the nonassociation furnaces in the 
South began making a price for Southern iron of $17 
at the furnace for the last half of the year, as against 
$17.50, the association price. The current production 
was 1,626,208 tons, or the greatest production of any 
month in the history of the trade up to that time. 

In April the tone of the market weakened slightly. 
Lake Superior charcoal dropped from $26.50 to $25 on 
large contracts, Ohio strong softeners from $26.30 to 
$25.80, and the Southern Association reduced its price 
on No. 2 at Birmingham for the second half of the year 
to $17.50, which is equivalent to $21.85, Chicago. Non- 
association furnaces in the South, following their usual 
course, cut this price 50 cents to $1 per ton on desirable 
orders. 

April production was 20,000 tons greater than the 
record breaking output of the month previous, and in 
May it began to be evident that production was catching 
up rapidly with consumption. The price accordingly fell 
in all lines, Lake Superior charcoal dropping $1, North- 
ern foundry $2, Ohio strong softeners $3.30 and South- 
ern No. 2, $2. The production in May of 1,755,966 tons 
broke all records, before or since, as the greatest stand- 
ing output of any month in the history of the country. 
This is 185,000 tons greater than the largest month of 


1902. 
Large Importations of Ore and Pig Iron. 


By referring to the accompanying table it will be 
seen that stocks at the furnaces increased gradually 
through the year, though even at the opening of the 
second half the stocks at the furnaces were smaller than 
they should be. It wil: be seen, therefore, that the first 
half of the year was one of a high average of prices, 
owing to the unprecedented demand for iron on the part 
of melters, large and small, and to the jnadequacy of 
the supply due to the famine in coke. When coke was 
obtainable the price was exorbitant. The high price of 
pig iron ruling through the first half of the year en- 
abled European producers to sell in this country upward 


of 1,000,000 tons of pig iron. 
Deadlock Between Buyers and Sellers. 


In January and February we saw buyers eager to 
cover their requirements for the second and third quar- 
ters of the year at the high prices then ruling, and very 
large tonnages of iron were contracted for during that 
season of feverishness. But in March there began to 
develop what is often spoke of as a deadlock between 
buyers and sellers, buyers as if by some preconcerted 
plan adopting the policy of covering only their immediate 
needs and refusing to contract far ahead. The wisdom 
of this move on the part of the buyer was demonstrated 
by the course of events, although the history of the pre- 
vious year showed that the opposite policy had paid at 
that time. This deadlock was particularly notable in 
foundry irons, and buyers were encouraged to continue it 
by the action of non-association furnaces, who promptly 
discounted each successive reduction in price made by the 
association itself. In March, when the price of Southern 
iron was strong at $18.50 for the third and fourth quar- 
ters, some of the largest buyers in Chicago and the West 
made firm offers, aggregating thousands of tons, at $17.50 
and were refused, but their refusal to buy at the high 
prices quoted led to the activity just spoken of on the 
part of the independent furnaces. A large steel com- 
pany, with mills in Chicago, offered to buy 40,000 tons 
of basic iron at $17, Birmingham, for the second half of 
the year, but was refused. Just at that time the pro- 
ducers seemed to have the whip hand, and in one week 
in March there were 25,000 to 30,000 tons bought in from 
1000 to 6000 ton lots of various grades of iron at or 
near the association price. Late in March several large 
Northern furnaces which had been banked down for lack 
of coke secured a,sufficient amount of that material to 
enable them to start up, though they had but little iron 
available for prompt delivery for a month or more after 
starting, as they were kept more than busy in supplying 
their contract customers. About this time a large Detroit 
stove foundry bought 6000 tons of foreign pig iron. The 
activity of the importing interests alarmed the American 
producers and toward the end of March the Southern 
Association made a differential of $1 per ton in favor of 
Eastern shipment for the purpose of shutting out the 
importation of German and Scotch iron. While this had 
the desired effect of greatly curtailing importation, it 
was followed by a determined onslaught of Western 
buyers to secure the same price. The Western melters 
concluded that if furnaces could profitably sell iron at 
$16.50 for Eastern delivery they should sell iron for 
Western shipment at the same price or not at all; and in 
the end they carried their point. This move was the 
beginning of the end of the power of the Southern Asso- 
ciation and from that time on’ they carried on a ridicu- 
lous stern chase of the market, lowering their prices time 
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after time to meet the existing market, each time losing 
the business by a prompt cut on the part of the inde- 
dependents. The rulers of the association proved them- 
selves past masters in the art of selling iron. 

Toward the latter end of the first half of the year 
new features began to develop in the business. Reselling 
became a factor that had to be reckoned with, buyers 
who had overpurchased taking whatever loss was neces- 
sary to prevent a great loss. Another feature was the 
juggling of grades, buyers securing No. 2 at No. 8 price 
by purchasing on the basis of analysis instead of frac 
ture. A number of Southern shippers who were members 
of the association sought to save themselves from a total 
loss of their business by selling at the authorized asso- 
ciation price and making concessions through the method 
of guaranteeing that freight would not exceed some 
nominal figure, 50 cents to $1 per ton. Late in May the 
United States Steel Corporation bought 50,000 tons of 
Bessemer iron at $18.50 at the furnace for delivery in 
the third quarter. The new Toledo Furnace went into 
blast June 1, further increasing the supply of Northern 
irons. 

Weakness Develops in the Second Half. 


The downward tendency of Southern irons at the 
beginning of the second half of the year was somewhat 
modified by the strike of the Alabama coal miners and 
by the knowledge that the stock of both coal and iron at 
the furnaces was extremely meager, but it was not of 
sufficient moment to put a permanent stop to the slump 
in prices. Lake Superior charcoal declined from $24 
the previous month to $22, and then $21.50, in July; No. 
2 Northern fell from $19 in June to $18, and then to 
$17.25; Ohio strong softeners, which were $21 in June, 
were reduced to $20 the first week in July and $19 the 
third week; No. 2 Southern, whose lowest point had 
been $18.85 in June, fell to $17.35 the first week in July 
and $16.85 the third week. 

About this time the International Harvester Company 
offered to buy 40,000 tons of Southern iron at from $13 
to $14 for No. 2 at the furnace. This offer was made at 
the time when the association price was $15, but when 
independents were quoting $14 to $14.50 for the last half 
of the year. Fortunately for the harvester company 
their offer is not thought to have been accepted by any 
Southern furnace at that time. About the middle of 
July a large pipe works in Ohio bought 11,000 tons, the 
Southern portion of which was purchased at the basis 
of $13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2. On July 10 the South- 
ern Association met in Chicago and named the price of 
$13.50 for the fourth quarter of the year, or $17.85, 
Chicago. At this meeting one Tennessee producer with- 
drew from the association, and offers of iron at $12.50 
and $13 quickly followed by furnaces not in the associa- 
tion. Interest in Southern iron became more and more 
marked on the part of the buying public, and Northern 
iron suffered greatly. In the last week in July the Inter- 
national Harvester Company again opened negotiations 
for large tonnages of iron, and they are thought to have 
bought about 60,000 tons, three-fourths Northern and 
one-fourth Southern, at about $12 for Southern iron at 
the furnace, or $16.35, Chicago, and $17 for No. 2 North- 
ern. ‘This price for Southern was $1.50 a ton less than 
the then “ official ” association price. The National Mal- 
leable Iron Works are thought to have bought 50,000 tons 
of iron on the basis of $17.50, Chicago, for Malleable 
Bessemer, this purchase being on a three months’ con- 
tract. The McCormick division of the International 
Harvester Company about this time sent out inquiries 
for prices on 5000 tons of malleable castings, and this 
quickened interest in the Northern irons among local 
smelters. 

Heavy Midsummer Buying. 


The heaviest buying of the year took place in July 
and August, but, as the furnaces were then running full 
blast, stocks at the furnaces slightly increased. In the 
middle of August the Southern Association made another 
change in its prices, reducing to $12, Birmingham, for the 
last quarter of the year, a price that was already being 
quoted very generally in the trade, and even discounted 
25 to 50 cents a ton by independent furnaces. During 
that week fully 50,000 tons of Northern and Southern 
iron were sold in the Chicago market. This buying, 
however, was on the part of the large interests, the 
foundry trade still adhering to their policy of supplying 
their current needs from hand to mouth. In July there 
were six furnaces less in blast than the previous month, 
due to the curtailment of coal supply in the South in 
consequence of the strike of the miners, and this brought 
about a decrease in the total production of the country, 
amounting to about 126,000 tons. 

The August production, following the settlement of 
the miners strike, showed an increase of about 24,000 
tons above that of July, though there were fewer furnaces 
in blast. The month of August showed further redue- 
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tions in all pig iron prices, Lake Superior charcoal 
dropping to $19; Northern No. 2 to $16.50 ; Ohio strong 
softeners to $18, and Southern No. 2 to $15.85. 

Early in September the No. 2 Calumet Furnace at 
South Chicago was put in blast for the first time. Septem- 
ber, normally an active month, was marked by avery slow 
buying movement, the microbe of distrust having seized 
hold of the business world in genera! for a variety of 
causes, most prominent of which was the rapid decline 
in securities on Wall Street, anc a talk of panic, which 
began to be heard on every hand. The practice of buying 
iron by analysis increased, as the buyer knew it gave 
the seller an opportunity of shading prices that he had 
agreed to maintain. Lake Superior charcoal remained 
steady at the price of the month previous; Ohio strong 
softeners dropped 75 cents per ton; Northern fell 50 
cents, and Southern iron, after showing a flurry of 
strength after the middle of the month, again declined, 
until it reached the basis of $11 at the furnace, or $15.35, 
Chicago, which was 50 cents per ton less than any time 
of the previous month. At this time the cry of overpro- 
duction was heard on every hand, and prominent inter- 
ests, notably in Eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
Ohio, began formulating steps for curtailing production 
of pig iron. Association meetings were held and agree- 
ments were entered into by which a certain percentage 
of stacks should be banked or thrown out of blast alto- 
gether. That the owners of these properties were slow 
to take this unpleasant medicine, each producer having 
reasons for prescribing it to his neighbor, is illustrated 
by the small falling off in September production com- 
pared. with August, and the fact that the same number of 
furnaces were in blast in the two months. 

By October the Ohio and Pennsylvania furnace pro- 
prietors began to see that heroic measures were neces- 
sary, and 19 furnaces were thrown out of blast, reducing 
the production about 34,000 tons. Producers of Northern 
iron, however, soon discovered that not only was the 
supply too great, but the price too high, as compared 
with Southern iron, as buyers were buying larger and 
larger quantities of Southern iron and less of Northern, 
some melters discovering that they could dispense with 
the Northern altogether. It was easy enough to cut 
prices when iron was $23, Chicago, but when it was 
necessary to deliver to the consumer’s tracks at $16.50 
iron that was made with coke bought on contracts signed 
during the days of coke famine and turned out by labor 
that had taken one advantage after another of the fur- 
naces in the way of more and more pay and less and less 
work, the problem became a serious one. Nevertheless, 
the cuts were made as above indicated. The Southern 
Association, the last week in September, made their 
price $11, Birmingham, for Eastern shipment, and $11.50, 
Birmingham, for Western delivery, which would make 
the price $15.85, Chicago, but Western buyers hammered 
at the market so persistently that the arbitrary differ- 
ence between the Eastern and Western delivery soon 
disappeared, and association members themselves were 
selling iron at $15.35, Chicago, not a fortnight after the 

eeting adjourned. 
4 By She ome of October there were prophets who pre- 
dicted that No. 2 foundry iron would be sold at Birming- 
ham for $9 before the close ef the year. A thousand 
reasons were given why this was impossible, prominent 
among which were the greatly enhanced cost of labor 
and the greater difficulty of securing ore, coke and lime- 
stone, as compared with 1897, when pig iron was sold at 
Birmingham as low as $6.50. The trend of events 
showed that the prophecy was correct, as the impossible 
came to pass not many weeks later. Early in October 
the Southern Association held a stormy meeting, in which 
some of its members were forced to acknowledge that 
they had sold iron to Western consumers at the arbitrary 
Eastern rate. During the first week of the month it was 
estimated that 20,000 tons of Southern iron were sold 
in the Chicago market on the basis of $10.75, Birming- 
ham, either by independent furnaces or by associatian 
proprietors who did not live up to their agreements. 
Lake Superior charcoal, which had held at $19 since the 
middle of August, was dropped to $17.50 the middle of 
October, owing to the rapidly increasing stocks at the 
furnaces and the comparatively small demand for their 
product. Northern No. 2 iron was reduced to $15 in an 
endavor to win back some of the trade Northern pro- 
ducers were losing to Southern furnaces. On October 10 
the Southern railroads made effective a reduction in 
freight, amounting to 50 cents per ton, which eaten 
rate from Birmingham to Chicago on pig iron to $3.8! 
per gross ton. This meant $14.85 instead of $15.35 = 
$11 pig iron at Chicago. At the same time the East-and- 
Wesf roads made a reduction of 20 cents per ton in 
freight from the Valleys to Chicago, and 50 cents from 
Virginia furnaces. These reductions in freight stimu- 
lated buying for a time, and large sales of basic iron were 
made to local mills. both from Virginia and Alabama 
furnaces. The middle of October the Southern Pig Iron 


Association, which had robbed its loyal members of the 
sale of thousands of tons of iron by attempting to main- 
tain prices higher than the actual market, went to pieces 
completely. Following this event pig iron at Birming- 
ham declined in successive weeks from $11 to $10.75, and 
then to $10.25, Birmingham, for No. 2. From this time 
on it was a fight to the finish, the favorably equipped 
furnaces gradually forcing the less advantageously situ- 
ated plants out of blast. While in the North furnace 
operators were meeting on a friendly basis and agreeing 
to.curtail production, the Southern procucers accom- 
plished the same results more effectively by offering iron 
at a price that represented a loss of $1 to $3 per ton to 
the furnaces not owning and controlling their own raw 
materials. 

Hundreds of buyers of foundry iron throughout the 
country had set their market at $10, Birmingham, and 
declined to place orders for Southern foundry until it 
should reach that figure. By the end of October $10.25 
was being freely quoted, and there was an attempt made 
on the part of Southern furnaces to make a stand at 
that figure, but without avail, for our minimuw quota- 
tion of November 5 is on the basis of $9.50, Birmingham, 
or $13.35, Chicago. At this price only a few furnaces 
would sell iron for forward delivery, as it represented a 
loss to most of them. Many furnaces that had stocks 
larger than they wished sold from their piles at that 
price for immediate shipment, and a buying movement 
of great activity set in. All through the month of 
November shipments from Southern furnaces taxed the 
utmost capacity of the carrying roads. By the middle 
of the month, notwithstanding the determined stand of 
the majority of the furnaces, the price was hammered 
down to $9.25, Birminham, or $13.10, Chicago, and many 


sales were made on the basis of $9, the lowest figure for 
the year. 


Importing to Exporting Hasis in Six Months. 


It is a startling commentary on the swiftly declining 
prices that, whereas, in the early months of the year, Euro- 
pean producers could pay the freight and duty and de- 
liver the iron in this country at a lower price than our 
own furnaces would sell it, on December 1, not six 
months after importation stopped, Alabama furnaces 
were beginning to export iron to the same countries 
which had sent their iron here. One order of about 
6000 tons was shipped about December 1, and some other 
orders followed. This exporting of iron did more to 
stop the decline in price than anything else, as it gave the 
producers a new outlet that made them independent of 
the American melter. About December 1 several of the 
large Southern furnaces announced to their trade that 
they had no more iron for sale, and refused to sell for 
forward delivery at the prices then current. Southern 
iron from the low point of $9 gradually advanced 
through December to $9.25 and $9.50, with a majority 
of the furnaces refusing to sell at less than $10, Bir- 
mingham, for No. 2 grade. During November Lake Su- 
perior charcoal iron dropped another 50 cents, selling at 
$17, Chicago; No. 2 Northern foundry iron producers 
cut off $1 in the hope of competing with Southern iron: 
Ohio strong softeners fell 50 cents below the last week 
of October. 

December was a month of recuperation in pig iron, 
the strengthening tone of the Southern grades helping all 
the Northern grades except Lake Superior charcoal, 
which suffered another cut of 50 cents. Where a good 
deal of Northern iron had been sold on the basis of $14 
for No. 2 during the last weeks of November and the 
first week in December, the close of the year found local 


producers unwilling to shade the $14.50 price, even to 
the largest buyers. 


The Year’s Production“ anda{Consumyption. 


Wita stories of enforced and voluntary closing down 
of scores of furnaces fresh in our minds, and the senti- 
ment still ringing in our ears that foundrymen are not 
buying iron because they have no orders that call for it, 
we are apt to conclude that the year 1903 was one of 
lessened production and consumption in pig iron. The 
contrary is true. When it was announced at the close 
of 1902 that all the pig iron furnaces in the United 
States had produced over 17,700,000 tons of iron and 
that this iron had been sold and melted, men versed in 
iron matters believed that a record had been made that 
would stand for some time. Nevertheless, early in 1903 
Archer Brown, one of the greatest authorities in the 
trade, prophesied that 19,000,000 tons would be produced 
in 1908. About the close of the second half of 1903 this 
prophecy was swelled to 20,000,000 tons by many well 
informed factors in the market. If we estimate the pro- 
duction of December at 1,000,000 tons, it will be seen 
that the entire production for the year is something 
over 18,000,000 tons. The coke scarcity in the early 
months of the year so crippled furnaces that American 
melters imported more than 1,000,000 tons of pig iron. 
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This 1,000,000 tons, therefore, should be added to the 
normal production and consumption of the trade for 
1903, making over 19,000,000 tons, which is doing pretty 
well for a “hard times” year. 


Average Prices of Pig Iron, 1903, 


On track, Chicago, in car lots. 
Northern I.ake Ohiostrong Southern 


coke, Superior softener, coke, 
Months No. 2. charcoal. No. 1. No: 2. 
BORUGTE 6 n6caikndtawee $23.10 $25.60 $26.54 $23.01 
TT ss ous bwin 0a 23.00 26.50 26.30 22.85 
BMaPOh 5 coc c.cc ccc. RET © SEBO 26.30 22.4714 
OND i cté ets be vee s bee 22.52 25.36 25.80 21.25 
BOS. os ten y siete o's 50%) tea 24.12% 22.70 20.10 
Rp) Lily Ar AOR EA ste: 19.50 24.00 21.37% 19.35 
se ge A to oe . 17.90 22.20 19.80 17.45 
BOE on ks se 5a e ness 16.87% 20.62% 18.50 16.28% 
DORON os so 2 ¢H49 16.06% 19.00 17.75 15.85 
CE hae 860228 mene 15.35 18.10 17.36 14.65 
IOVOIOP a Wik ee setae’ 14.62% 17.12% 16.83% 13.22% 
DGCMSE 05 oss sc aise 14.45 16.50 16.70 13.25 
Average for year. ..$18.88% $3345 $31.35 18.3114 
Average for 1902...... $20.50 23.50 23.30 20.10 
Average for 1901...... 15.00 17.50 16.50 14.60 
Average for 1900...... 19.12% 22.00 20.75 18.35 
Average for 1899...... 17.65 19.80 19.67 17.75 
Average for 1898...... 11.00 11.60 12.00 10.45 
Average for 1897...... 19.60 13.00 12.25 10,25 
Average for 1896...... 11.70 13.62% 14.50 11.40 
Average for 1895...... 11.80 13.75 14.25 11.75 
Average for 1894...... 10.60 14.75 13.50 10.75 
Average for 1893...... 12.80 16.124 16.00 12.75 


Bar Iron. 


Buyers of bar iron in 1903 were at sea most of the 
time, particularly in the first half of the year, when the 
price would advance and decline and advance again al- 
most without reference to conditions in other lines. In 
the last half it was easier for the bar iron buyer because 
the tendency was downward and he had things pretty 
much his own way. 

Opening January 1 at 1.75 cents minimum, the price 
was advanced to 1.8114 cents, the 1% cents representing 
the 10 per cent. increase in freight from Pittsburgh, 
which made the new rate 16% cents instead of 15 cents 
as it had been. From this time on through February, 
Marehb and April the prices fluctuated between 1.80 and 
1.86% cents, dropping to 1.75 cents in May, 1.70 cents in 
June, 1.65 cents in July, 1.55 cents in August, 1.50 cents 
in September, 1.40 cents in October, 1.35 cents in Novem- 
ber, with many sales made at 1.30 cents early in Decem- 
ber. The price advanced, however, from that point to 
1.35 cents and 1.40 cents late in the month. The price 
quoted in our issue of February 26 was the highest since 
June, 1900, and the 1.30-cent price quoted on December 
8 was the lowest since November, 1900. In fact, the 
whole career of iron bars in 1903 much resembled that 
of 1900 in its decline from an abnormally high price to 
one extremely low, though the range of prices was not 
as startling as that of three years ago. Early in the year 
one of the large harvester companies placed a very large 
tonnage for the last half of the year at 1.75 cents, which 
was a concession of about 5 cents from the then market. 
Jobbers also bought heavily of iron bars at 1.75 to 1.80 
cents. In February, buyers were covering their needs 
for months ahead at 1.77% to 1.80 cents. An effort was 
made late in the month to consolidate in a pool the manu- 
facturers of bar iron, but after a month’s efforts along 
this line the proposed consolidation was abandoned. As 
late as April, lots of 10,000 tons for delivery in 1904 were 
sold as high as 1.85 cents. In May, railroads, wagon 
manufacturers and implement makers bought in 20,000- 
ton lots for forward delivery into 1904 at 1.80 to 1.85 
cents. Then came the depression in values of iron scrap, 
leading to marked concessions in prices on bar iron in the 
latter part of June and throughout July. 


Iron Crowding Steel Out of the Market. 


By the end of August bar iron had reached a price 
where implement makers were buying it extensively 
instead of steel because of the great saving in cost, and 
for the next two months bar iron mills were kept busy 
to their utmost to supply iron to manufacturers who 
would ordinarily give steel the preference. Matters 
reached an acute stage in October, and early in Novem- 
ber the manufacturers of steel bars, who had held prices 
absolutely without change through the year, made a sen- 
sational cut of $6 per ton on steel bars in order to check 
if possible the loss of their business to the iron bar 
mills. The iron men promptly met the figure made, with 
further reductions in prices, quoting iron as low as 1.30 
to 1.35 cents, Chicago, as against 1.46% cents, the new 
price on steel. The result has been that car builders, 
implement manufacturers, railroads and iron workers 
generally have bought more iron and less steel this year 
than they have for many years. 


Bar Steel. 


The year opened with a feeling in the trade that bar 
steel would be advanced in price because of the scarcity 
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and high price of billets and the fact that the steel bar 
mills were months behind in their orders. Had it not 
been for the influence of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration the price of steel bars doubtless would have 
been advanced strongly, but this great corporation held 
the prices down by main strength, and thus discouraged 
the erection of bar mills throughout the country, as the 
price of 1.60 cents per pound, Pittsburgh, was but little 
in excess of the actual cost of billets to buyers, who 
could not wait for an indefinite time for their delivery 
At this time some independent mills secured a premium 
of $1 to $3 per ton for quick delivery on bars. In Feb- 
ruary, March and April many thousand tons of steel 
bars were imported; the bulk of the tonnage being large 
rounds, which in the American market carried net 
extras amounting to from 25 cents to $1 per ton, im- 
portation being made to avoid these extras, as German 
bar makers sold their product at a flat price without 
extras for size. Late in the year the leading maker of 
steel bars reduced the selling price of large rounds and 
squares by granting quarter instead of half extras, thus 
securely padlocking the American barn door six months 
after Germany had stolen our horses. 

In March and April large buyers placed orders for 
domestic steel bars at 1.76% cents, Chicago, for delivery 
as late as July, 1904. In May there was a strong move- 
ment among large coopers and packing house interests 
in the purchase of steel hoops, contracts being made 
extending far into 1904, supposedly at the fixed price of 
2.06% cents, Chicago, for 250-ton lots or greater, with 
full extras for size. In July the International Harvester 
Company offered to buy 50,000 to 75,000 tons of steel 
bars if a concession of $1 per ton were made. Whether 
the order was placed at that time cannot be ascertained. 
The active buying of hoops continued through July, but 
probably at a slight concession, some mills not in the 
United States Steel Corporation offering lower prices on 
specifications that carried good extras. July was an 
active month throughout in bars, bands and hoops. In 
August the lower cost of billets permitted independent 
mills to begin to make concessions on steel bars, and a 
number of smaller mills took specifications sufficient to 
run them for the balance of the year at $1 per ton under 
the market. In August the International Harvester 
Company hought 40,000 tons of steel bars for 1903 and 
1904 delivery, presumably securing a concession from 
the association price. 


Steel Batties with Iron and Meets Defeat. 


Through July, August and September the competition 
of iron bars became more and more marked, and both 
jobbers and steel bar mills felt keenly the loss of their 
trade in steel bars. This condition grew worse in 
October, and by November had reached such an acute 
stage that the United States Steel Corporation, which 
had been as firm as adamant in its price of steel bars, 
made a cut of $6 per ton, reducing the price from 1.76% 
to 146% cents, base, half extras, Chicago, in carload 
lots. This cut, the greatest reduction at one time in the 
history of the bar steel market, did not have the desired 
result immediately, though toward the end of December 
buying was resumed with fair activity, in spite of the 
fact that iron bars were sold in large tonnages at $2 to 
$2.50 per ton less than the new low price on steel. At 
the time steel bars were reduced $6 per ton hoops suf- 
fered a reduction of $5 per ton, small angles and chan- 
nels $6 per ton, and a number of agricultural shapes in 
the bar class from $5 to $6 per ton. Cold rolled shafting 
was at this time reduced an equivalent of about $5 per 
ton, discounts being raised from 47 to 52 in car lots 
and from 42 to 47 in less than car lots. 


Structural Steel. 


The great activity in building operations, notably in 
the construction of steel buildings for cities and steel 
bridges for railroads and highways, in the closing months 


‘of 1902 led to such a congested condition of the structural 


steel mills that at the opening of 1903 not only many of 
the large producers but the independent companies as 
well were six months to a year behind their orders. 
This was one of the instances where official prices of a 
product are of slight value in making a critical study 
of the market itself, and while the United States Steel 
Corporation and other large companies who were of a 
like mind officially held the price of angles, beams and 
channels at 1.60 cents per pound, base, Pittsburgh, in- 
dependent mills who were able to make deliveries had 
no difficulty in getting from $3 to $5 per ton higher from 
customers who could not wait the many months that 
would elapse before receiving the material if they gave 
their orders to the large companies. The events of the 
year, not only in structural materials but in other lines 
as well, demonstrate that a great selling force can, by the 
exercise of firmness, hold prices down when the law of 
supply and demand would raise them, but that it is 
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extremely difficult for any human power to hold prices 
up higher than the laws of supply and demand dictate. 

Building operations were active in the first half of 
1903. . Steel for the Railway Exchange Building, Rock 
Island Depot, First National Bank Building and 20 
smaller structures in Chicago was placed during this 


period. Railroads were heavy buyers for bridge pur- 
poses, car builders bought large tonnages of angles, 


beams and channels to go into the thousands of cars that 
they were rushing through for the railroad companies, 
and large warehousemen who had ordered supplies six 
months to a year ago were able to sell carload lots of 
structurals on track at store prices instead of putting 
them into their stocks, receiving from 2.25 to 2.75 cents 
per pound for shapes that had cost them 1.50 to 
1.60 cents, Pittsburgh. One 600-ton building for Elgin 
was sold from a Chicago jobber’s stock and a hundred 
smaller structures drew their steel necessities from simi- 
lar sources at 2.50 cents per pound or higher. Jobbers at 
this time, carried away with their success, ordered thou- 
sands of tons for their warehouses and in every way 
increased their facilities for storing and handling this 
product. Car builders bought 10,000 to 15,000 tons dur- 
ing April, much of it coming from stock. A Chicago 
architect placed in the first week of May contracts for 
steel for the following buildings among others: Wana- 
maker Building, Philadelphia, 18,000 tons; Wanamaker 
Building, New York, 15,000 tons; First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, 4500 tons, and the Merchants’ Ex- 
change Building, San Francisco, 4500 tons. 


Labor Cloud Appears. 


At the close of April a labor cloud appeared on the 
horizon and buying suddenly fell off to a point where 
mills had a fair opportunity of catching up with their 
orders. By the middle of May it was possible to secure 
structural steel at the official price of 1.75 cents, Chicago, 
without paying a premium for prompt delivery. All 
through May and June the repeated strikes of structural 
iron workers and the general unsettled condition of the 
labor market led to dullness in the structural steel busi- 
ness, the only large buyers being the builders of bridges. 

In August came the exposure in the courts of a ring 
in the city of Chicago made up of labor unions and cer- 
tain contractors, who by acting in collusion had made it 
impossible for contractors not in Chicago to do work in 
Chicago without suffering ruinous strikes at the hands 
of not only their own workmen but the men employed 
in making and hauling materials. This still further 
dampened the ardor of the market in Chicago itself, al- 
though at outside points the buying continued fairly 
brisk, car builders and railroad bridge builders doing a 
steady business and buying heavily. On November 
1 Chicago jobbers who had in the aggregate between 
20,000 and 30,000 tons of structural steel in their yards 
became alarmed at the dearth of orders which they were 
receiving for this material and made a cut of $4 per ton, 
the new price being 1.90 cents per 100 pounds, instead 
of 2.10 cents, which had been the price for several 
months. 


Territorial Price System Abolished. 


Structural steel, like steel plate and cold rolled shaft- 
ing, had been sold at a certain fixed price within given 
territorial limits, the United States being divided into 
17 districts, in each of which the price was uniform, re- 
gardless of the varying freight costs from Pittsburgh. 
In the last week of November the manufacturers of 
structural steel abolished this method of selling and 
made:a base price of 1.60 cents, Pittsburgh, the selling 
price at any point being ascertained by adding the full 
carload freight rate from Pittsburgh to destination. In 
Chicago this new method of selling structurals increased 
the price 30 cents per ton; in Milwaukee it increased it 
70 cents per ton, and at some points $1.50 to $2 per ton 
was added to the delivered price. On the other hand, 
some nearby points with low freight rates found their 
price of structurals decreased from 50 cents to $1 per 
ton. 

By “structurals” in this article are meant angles 
3 inches and larger on one leg, channels 3 inches and 
larger, and beams, tees and zees larger than 3 inches. 
It is one of the “ freaks of trade” that these heavy sec- 
tions, which run into tonnage, should be held at $6 per 
ton higher than the smaller sections of the same shape. 
These light angles, channels, tees, &c., were reduced to 
1.30 cents, Pittsburgh, along with bars. 


Boller and Tank Steel Plate. 


Steel plate was officially quoted throughout the year 
at 1.60 cents per 100 pounds, Pittsburgh, for tank qual- 
ity, %4 inch and heavier and less than 100 inches in 
width, with extras for lighter weights and greater 
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widths, and for boiler, marine and locomotive qualities, 
but the buyer in the first four months of the year who 
wished anything like prompt deliveries could only get 
them by paying a premium of from $2 to $4 per ton. 
Mills in January, February and March were six to eight 
months behind in their orders, and it was not until July 
that the leading producers caught up with their custom- 
ers and were able to make deliveries within reasonable 
time. <All the mills had been pushed throughout the 
year to their utmost, in many cases with three shifts of 
men, producing a tonnage that is pretty sure to surpass 
all previous years. In August the boiler makers’ strike 
in Chicago and other centers hurt the plate business 
severely, and by the time these strikes were settled all 
the mills had caught up with their orders. During the 
last few months of the year several independent plate 
mills with small capacity cut prices on tank and flange 
steel of widths within their range from $1 to $2 per ton 
and secured a large volume of business on this basis. 
In general, however, prices of plates were better main- 
tained than any other commodity, and business in most 
cases has been a most satisfactory one. 

In December the Plate Association made a radical 
change in its system of selling. Up to that time de- 
livered prices had been made according to districts, all 
buyers within any given district paying the same de- 
livered price, while their neighbors on the other side 
of an imaginary line were paying 50 cents to $1 per ton 
less or more, according to the price established. This 
system, though a great convenience to the seller, often 
wrought injustice to the buyer, who had to compete with 
neighbors in the next lowest price division. So many 
complaints had been made on this score, and also be- 
cause the shipper insisted on controlling the routing, 
often to the inconvenience of the buyer, that the district 
plan was abolished and a base price of 1.60 cents per 
pound, Pittsburgh, adopted, to take effect January 1, 
1904. In Chicago, Milwaukee and other points, where 
the new base price, plus full freight, will make a higher 
delivered price than before, large buyers ordered heavily 
tween December 20 and 31 at the old association price 
of 1.75 cents, delivered, anticipating their needs for 
months to come. 


Sheet Steel, 


The scarcity and high price of sheet bars early in 
the year seriously crippled independent mills, and an 
effort was made to merge all the independent sheet mills 
with independent billet mills, so that sheet bars could 
be secured from other sources than the United States 
Steel Corporation. By the time that this plan had 
reached a degree of completion toward the middle of the 
year the necessity for it ceased and the matter was 
dropped. The policy of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration to forestall competition by holding up prices 
on raw materials and forcing down prices of finished 
products was consistently adhered to in the sheet busi- 
ness, as independent sheet mills had to pay from $32 to 
$35 per ton for their sheet bars, at which price there 
was claimed to be no profit in selling their finished 
sheets at the schedule of prices adopted by the corpora- 
tion. The price-list quoted the first half of the year 
by the large producers was on the basis of 2.65 to 2.70 
cents per pound, Pittsburgh, for No. 27, one pass cold 
rolled, Bessemer sheets, with an extra of $1 per ton for 
open hearth. This made the price 2.81% to 2.86% cents, 
Chicago, in car lots, for Bessemer. Independent mills in 
the early months were able to sell at a slight profit, not- 
withstanding the high cost of sheet bars, by securing a 
premium of about $2 per ton for prompt shipment. 

Galvanized sheets sold in January, February and 
March by the leading producer at 75, 10 and 5 per cent. 
discount at the mill, in car lots; but as the largest pro- 
ducers were far behind their orders, the independent 
mills were able to advance the price in March to 75 and 
7% per cent. discount for the ordinary buyer and 75 and 
10 in large lots. 

The second quarter opened strong, with mills eight 
weeks behind their orders and prices firm, with one pass 
cold rolled No. 27 selling at 2.86% cents, and galvanized 
at 75 and 5 per cent. discount, both quotations being for 
car lots, Chicago. This strength was checked by a strike 
of metal workers’ unions in many large manufacturing 
centers, and by the end of May the hand to mouth sys- 
tem of buying began. 

In July it became evident that independent mills had 
caught up and were out for new business, even at a 
reduction of $1 to $2 per ton below the so-called “ trust ” 
price. In August the International Harvester Company 
bought 11,000 tons of steel sheets. In September the 
price on No. 27 gauge, one pass cold rolled, fell to 2.55 
cents, Pittsburgh, or 2.71% cents, Chicago. This price 
was shaded by independent mills to about 2.65 cents, 
Chicago. Galvanized shared in the weaker tone, mills 
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being eager for business at 75, 10 and 5, Pittsburgh, or 
75 and 10, Chicago. On September 1 the independent 
sheet manufacturers formed an association to force the 
Amalgamated unions to accept reductions in wages or 
to remove their arbitrary restriction of output, or both. 
By means of this association reforms were brought 
about in December which more nearly placed the mills 
employing union labor on a competitive basis with non- 
union mills. 

September prices prevailed through October, but in 
November three ‘successive reductions brought the price 
of 17 gauge, one pass cold rolled, box annealed sheets 
down to 2.51% cents, Chicago, or 2.35 cents, Pittsburgh. 
Two reductions in December made the closing price for 
the year 2.25 cents, Pittsburgh, or 2.41% cents, Chicago, 
with local mills willing to sell as low as 2.35 cents, Chi- 
cago. The difference between the high and the low 
prices of sheets for the year averages 50 cents per 100 
pounds, or $10 per ton, and this commodity enters the 
new year with less strength than almost any other form 
of finished steel. 

The Inland Steel Company, whose new plant is at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind., just outside of Chicago, have 
played an important part in the sheet steel business of 
the West. With a plant equipped with all the latest 
labor saving machines and methods, and with their own 
billet mill for supplying their necessities in open hearth 
steel, this company enjoy a strategic advantage in the 
West. During 11 months of the year their sheet mill 
was operated at its utmost capacity and was finally 
forced to close down in order to bring its union labor- 
ers down to a basis of wages and output that would 
permit it to compete with the nonunion mills further 
East. The labor troubles are solved and the plant en- 
ters the new year with a fair tonnage on its books. 


Billets. 


The feature of the billet market during the year 1903 
was the importation of many thousand tons, principally 
from Belgian and German works. This importation was 
made possible by the high prices that prevailed during 
the first half of the year, but more particularly by the 
shortage of steel in domestic markets and the impossi- 
bility of mills to promise deliveries inside of five to 
eight months from date of order. At the first of the year, 
though the official price of billets was $30 to $31 per ton, 
the consumer was paying $36 to $40 for domestic open 
hearth billets, with no producer willing to promise de- 
livery before July. At that time German billets were 
being laid down in the Chicago market at about $30 per 
gross ton, this price including duty and freight to destina- 
tion. By February the nominal price on domestic Besse- 
mer billets for rerolling was $31 per ton, but the average 
consumer was paying $34 to $40, Chicago, in 100-ten 
lots. At this time European billets were being delivered 
at the seaboard at from $27.50 to $28. On February 26 
8000 tons of German billets were bought in Chicago at 
$30.75, duty paid, for March, April and May delivery, 
and in March an order was placed for 2000 tons of 
German billets at $31.50, Chicago, for delivery in the sec- 
ond quarter. At this time open hearth forging billets 
were sellling to the trade at about $40 and Bessemer 
billets for enrolling at about $35, notwithstanding the fact 
that the official quotation of the leading producer re- 
mained at about $31. In April German billets were 
bought in Chicago at $31.50 to $32, which was the nom- 
inal quotation for domestic billets, but mills were so 
overcrowded that they could not promise deliveries 
before the following winter. There were also few open 
hearth forging billets of domestic make available. A 
local concern in April sold 10,000 tons of German sheet 
bars and slabs at $32, seaboard. So great became the 
searcity of billets that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion transferred one of its largest mills from the rolling 
of rails to billets, notwithstanding the fact that the rail 
shortage itself was acute. Domeste billets were being 
quoted at about $32 for Bessemer and $33 for open 
hearth for delivery the following winter, though $34 to 
$38 were asked for 30 to 60 days delivery. By the end 
of April the situation became worse and local consumers 
were buying German billets at $33.25, Chicago, for May, 
June and July shipment. The shortage in wire rods 
at the same time was estimated to amount to 50,000 tons. 

Early in May it was stated that the leading producer 
had made a sale of 1500 tons of Bessemer at about $33, 
Chicago, for June and July shipment and 10,000 tons for 
the last half of the year at 50 cents less, as well as 500 
tons of wire rods for May and June shipment. . Six 
thousand tons of German billets were sold at $28.50, tide 
water, and $32.50, Chicago. 

In June the largest buyers of rerolling billets were 
paying $29.50 for Bessemer and $30 for open hearth, for 
fall delivery, while the ordinary consumer paid $35 to 
$38 for open hearth forging billets. 

In July an official price on billets was established by 
the billet pool at $28 for Bessemer rerolling billets and 
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$32 for open hearth forging billets. Following this 
action on the part of the billet pool large agricultural 
implement interests bought about 12,000 tons for delivery 
at Chicago at the association price. The premium for 
prompt delivery remained in force through August, the 
August price for forging billets being from $33 to $38, 
according to quantity, quality and buyer. But by Sep- 
tember the situation cleared up decidedly and premiums 
were lost sight of. 

In October open hearth billets were being quoted at 
$29 in the Chicago market, and no questions were asked 
as to whether they were intended for forging or rerolling 
purposes. November saw the billet pool practically a 
dead letter, and buyers were able to secure billets either 
for forging or for rolling purposes, either Bessemer or 
open hearth, at $28, or less. By the middle of the month 
this price had dropped to $24, Chicago, which price pre- 
vailed during the balance of the year. The billet pool 
gathered itself together again in December and reduced 
its official price to the basis of $23, Pittsburgh, or $24, 
Chicago, for Bessemer or open hearth billets for any 
purpose. 

Merchant Steel, 

The exceptional activity of the month of December, 
1902, which was 50 per cent. greater than the previous 
December, continued through January, 1908, but fell off 
remarkably in February, by which time the implement 
manufacturers had come to a realizing.sense of the fact 
that a larger number of machines than usual had been 
carried over from the previous year. This surplus of 
machines was particularly great in the flood stricken 
district of the Southwest. Another element in the weak- 
ness of the season was a hope on the part of buyers that 
prices might be reduced. During March a number of 
large wagon manufacturers and small implement makers 
entered into contracts for delivery of tire steel, smooth 
machinery and open hearth spring steel for delivery, 
running as far forward as July, 1904. In the following 
month this contracting movement was at first limited 
to the smaller buyers, but about the middle of the month 
some of the large factors entered the market and covered 
their requirements up to the beginning of the second 
half of 1904. One of these contracts was large, and it 
seemed to be the signal for a temporary improvement in 
the demand for steel of this class. But it did not last 
long, and soon the policy of holding off on contracts con- 
tinued to be more general. Instead of contracting, as is 
their habit, for an entire season’s tonnage at a fixed 
price, many large implement manufacturers took their 
chances of buying carloads at a time in the open market, 
hoping, in this way, to force a cut in price. May, June 
and July were active months, particularly in cold rolled 
shafting. In August some of the large agricultural im- 
plement firms, who had been accustomed to placing con- 
tracts for a year or 18 months ahead, finally placed 
contracts for only six months’ requirements. Many con- 
tracts began to be made about this time in which the 
buyer forced the seller to insert the clause guaranteeing 
against decline in prices. Buyers of high grade specialty 
steel, such as enters into agricultural implements, were 
not slow to see that the billet market grew weaker and 
weaker toward the latter end of the year, and they hoped 
that finished steel products would decline in sympathy 
with the raw material. About this time a new disturb- 
ing element entered the market in the shape of a mill 
that had perfected a process for the making of soft cen- 
ter plow steel at a much smaller manufacturing cost than 
any of the old systems, and this firm began bidding for 
contracts among the large users of this product. Early 
in September one large user, at least, was induced by an 
old manufacturer of soft center plow steel to enter into 
a contract for five years, it being understood that a 
marked concession in price was made in consideration of 
the length of time covered by the contract. Early in 
November, when the price of soft steel bars was cut $6 
per ton by the leading producer, similar cuts were made 
in many of the classes of steel belonging to this head, 
among which are: Open hearth spring steel, cut from 
2.50 to 2.25 cents, a cut of $5 per ton; smooth finished 
machinery steel, 2.01% to 1.71% cents, $6 per ton; smooth 
finished tire steel, from 1.96% to 1.66% cents, a cut of $6 
per ton; toe calk, from 2.31% to 2.01% cents, a cut of $6 
per ton; cutter shoe, from 2.41% to 2.21% cents, a cut of 
$4 per ton; sleigh shoe, from 1.86% to 1.51% cents, $7 per 
ton; cold rolled shafting, from 47 per cent. off in car lots 
to 50 per cent. off in car lots, a cut of about $5 per ton. 

In open hearth spring steel, while quotations were 
given at Chicago during the whole of 1903 up to this 
cut at 2.66%4 cents per pound, the same material was 
being quoted all through the second half at Pittsburgh 
at 2.30 cents, which would make the price 2.46% gents, 
Chicago. Following the cut to 2.25 cents, open hearth 
spring steel sagged until it was being quoted in Novem- 
ber at 2.01% cents, Chicago, which was cut to flat 2° 
cents, the price at which this product enters the new 
year. 
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The months of October, November and December 
were famine months, whereas they are ordinarily heavy 
ones, but specifications on old contracts and the making 
of new contracts began shortly after the cut in the bar 
price, and the last two weeks of December were ex- 
tremely active ones for the selling agencies concerned 
in the various grades of merchant steel. It is.the feel- 
ing in the trade, however, that the implement manufac- 
turers and machinery builders, the largest users of these 
grades of steel, have done but little more than to cover 
their actual working necessities, and that buying in 1904 
will be extremely active in order to make up for the lost 
time. The average implement builder is in a position 
now where he must either buy steel or close his works, 
and the firm stand taken by the billet, structural, plate 
and bar interests against any further concessions in 
their prices is giving a confident tone to the market, and 
it now looks as if the large users of merchant steel have 
accepted as final the ultimatum of the leading producers 
and that the first quarter of 1904 will see a large and 
active business in these lines. 


A study of the official prices quoted on rails during 
the year 1903 gives no indication of the actual market 
price paid by the average buyer of that product. Rails 
from January 1 to December 31 have been officially 
quoted at the same price of $28 per gross ton for stand- 
ard sections in large lots at makers’ mills. But a buyer 
last January who wished rails delivered inside of three 
or four months would have to go to some independent 
producer, who would allow himself to be coaxed by a 
very fancy premium to turn out the rails promptly. The 
United States Steel Corporation mills in last January 
were sold up to the end of 1908 at $28 per ton, having on 
their books more than 2,000,000 tons for shipment at 
various dates clear up to the close of the year. Light 
rails were sold at $38 to $40 or $45, depending on the 
section, the quantity and time of delivery. Any second- 
hand rails that were good enough to pass inspection as 
relayers would find ready buyers at $31.50 to $32 per 
ton, and if new rails could have been secured, many 
railroads would have offered as high as $35 per ton for 
them on delivery the first quarter of tue year. This was 
a period in which railroads were laying hundreds of 
miles of new rails that cost them $28 and selling their 
old rails at about $32 a ton. 

In February a Pacific railroad imported 10,000 tons 
of steel rails from Germany in order to save time, proba- 
bly paying for them as much at least as the official price 
of $28 per ‘ton—possibly more. All through February the 
demand was active both for standard and light sections, 
the bulk of the latter being for 30 to 40 pound weights 
bought by electric railway companies. March was a lit- 
tle quieter, but in April the market was strengthened 
by large purchases and inquiries, one Western road giv- 
ing 20,000 tons, partly to Eastern and partly to Western 
mills, at $28, f.o.b. mill, plus full freight to destination. 
Relayers all through the month of April were selling at 
$31.50 to $32 and were hard to get even at that price, 
and light sections were in good demand at $35 to $40. 
Orders were placed in April and May for very large ton- 
nages of standard sections for November and December 
deliveries. To make matters-worse, toward the end of 
the month one of the largest rail mills owned by the 
United States Steel Corporation, having a capacity of 
42.000 tons per month, was turned off of rails and onto 
billets. Most of the orders placed between March and 
July went to Eastern rail mills, because the mills in the 
Chicago territory were long since sold up, one of these 
mills selling 11,000 tons per month, as against its maxi- 
mum rolling capacity of 6000 tons. Fortunately for all 
concerned, the business slacked up in May and June, 
giving the mills somewhat of an opportunity to catch up 
with their orders. 

Late in June the leading producers got together and 
extended the price of $28 so that it covered the whole 
of 1904. Western mills at this time booked contracts 
for about 200,000 tons of rails and 125,000 tons were in 
prospect. Eastern mills booked a like tonnage. The 
tonnage going to Western mills was divided about as fol- 
Jjows: Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 40,000 tons; Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 40,000 tons; Chicago & 
Northwestern, 40,000 tons; Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
25,000 tons; Illinois Central, 25,000 tons; Lake Shore & 
Michigan Southern, 25,000 tons; Nickel Plate, 5000 tons. 
The Pennsylvania gave to the Carnegie, Cambria and 
Pennsylvania steel companies orders for about 200,000 
tons. Later in the year much of this tonnage was, how- 
ever, canceled or deferred. By the middle of June West- 
ern mills had added 100,000 tons to the above list, in- 
cluding 40,000 additional tons from the Clitcago & North- 
western and 12,000 tons from the Santa Fé. Up to this 
time relaying rails had been active sellers at from $31 
to $32, but late in July the price was cut to $29, at which 
price large tonnages were moved. 


August witnessed a revulsion of feeling and railroads 
that had been clamoring for delivery of their rails began 
sending in orders to the mills either canceling their 
contracts or extending them into 1904. Orders for prompt 
shipment were still plentiful, though rail buyers, influ- 
enced by the successive reductions in the prices of pig 
iron and in the weakness of the billet market, apparently 
made up their minds that rails would be lower before 
they were higher and accordingly delayed their buying. 
An indication of the spot rail market in September was 
another cut in the price of relaying rails to $24 per ton. 
Light rails fell in price also from about $38 per ton, the 
August price, to $34, the September price for 12-pound 
sections, with 30-pound selling $3 to $5 lower. In the 
month of October there were inquiries for an aggregate 
of 50,000 tons in the Western market, of which 15,000 
tons were closed. The Santa Fé bought 12,000 tons in 
October and the M., K. & T. 8000 tons from the new Lack- 
awanna Steel Company. These are thought to be the 
first large orders taken by that company for Western 
shipment, and it was understood when the orders were 
taken that they were all to be delivered before the spring 
of 1904. In December the closing prices of steel rails 
ranged about as follows: Standard sections, $28 per 
ton; 12-pound sections, $28 per ton; 16-pound sections, 
$27 per ton; 20-pound sections, $26 per ton; 25 to 40 
pound sections, $25 per ton; relaying rails, standard 
sections, subject to inspection, $23.50 per ton. 

The great activity in the construction of electric rail- 
ways, although temporarily set back by the panicky con- 
dition of the security market, will lead to heavy pur- 
chases of rails during 1904. The fact that electric roads 
are building in every direction for carrying heavy passen- 
ger trains and also for freight traffic leads the majority 
of these new enterprises to call for heavier sections than 
has been the custom with electric roads. The Illinois 
Tunnel Company, who are burrowing under Chicago’s 
streets in every direction, are equipping their rights of 
way with special rails weighing about 56 pounds to the 
yard, on which will be carried cars for the transporta- 
tion of freight, mail and express matter. This improve- 


ment calls for 30 miles of rails and this mileage will be 
increased from year to year. 


Average Base Prices of Finished Iron and Steel, 1903, 
Delivered at Chicago in car lots from mill. 
Soft Angles, Smooth Open 


Common § steel beams, machinery hearth 
bariron. bars. channels. steel. spring. 











Months. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sy eR re -76% 1.75% 1.75 2.00 2.65 
ae 1.81 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.66 
BEBMOD only sccsecwris ee 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.66) 
BE a Kia nin: tu Haan’ 1.82 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.66 
MNT slag as 6.63.4 a6 «3 1.80 1.76% 1.75 201 2.661 

MOPS Reeds wad eves 1.72% 1.76%, 1.75 2.01 2.66 
Os asin Beshiiés ueees 1.66 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.66 
IE ditt 9:6.in 0000 0.4 1.62% 1.76 1.75 2.01 2.46 
September ..........1.53% 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.66 
October 2. cece. cece. 1.44% 1.76% 1.75 2.01 2.60 
November .......... 1.38% 1.54 1.75 1.811 2.31% 
ee 1.35 1.46% 1.76% 1.71 2.00 

Average for year. . 1.64% 1.72 1.75 1.97 2.5 
Average for 1902...:1.71 1.73% 175 200" 3557 
Average for 19V1....1.58 1.58 1.70 1.96 2.25 
Average for 1900....1.75 1.75 2.00 2.25 2.80 
Average for 1899. ...1.80 1.90 2.00 2.50 2.85 
Average for 1898....1.05 1.10 1.25 1.55 1.61 
Average for 1897....1.11% 1.13 1.19 1.53 1.661% 
Average for 1896....1.30 1.30 1.40 1.62% 1.87% 
Average for 1895....1.25 1.37% 1.50 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1894....1.10 1.25 1740 1.70 1.85 
Average for 1893....1.47% 1.60 1.82% 2.00 2.05 


Old Materials. 


A glance at the tables of prices, indicating the aver- 
age of old materials in each month of the year and also 
the dates on which changes in price took place, tells the 
story of the startling depreciation in values during 1903. 
The gradual advance in prices in old materials in the 
second half of 1902 led to a feverish condition in the 
market, which was certainly not improved by extensive 
speculations which were carried on in these materials. 
The high prices of scrap and pig iron went hand in hand, 
and the scarcity in each was aggravated by the difficulty 
of getting cars to move the material. By the end of 
April, however, a change began to manifest itself. Rail- 
roads that had neglected the collection of their scrap 
owing to the scarcity of cars began throwing large ton- 
nages on the market. Steel and iron mills that had been 
clamororing for more and more scrap suddenly discov- 
ered that it would be quite as well not to buy more than 
they needed for immediate consumption. April, May 
and June witnessed cut after cut in these materials, 
some lines losing as high as $2.50 in a single week. July 
permitted heavy cast scrap to rally somewhat, and in 
August inquiry became larger and sales of considerable 
magnitude were made. The first week in September 
some of the lines advanced 25 to 50 cents per ton, but a 
couple of weeks later there was a sharp cut of 75 cents 
to $2 per tom on all lines of old iron and steel. These 
reductions continued week after week until the closing 
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quotations of the year show almost all lines of old ma- 
terials 40 to 50 per cent lower than they were January 1. 


Average Prices of Old Material, 1903, 
Delivered Chicago in Car Lots. 








No. 1 No. 1 
Old railroad busheling Heavy cast 
iron rails. wrought. scrap. scrap. 
Months. Gross tons. Netton. Net ton. Net ton. 
DRM wccéc cede poos ee $19.50 $14.00 $17.30 
PEDEEY 6 vi sicvivones 6 24.00 19.50 14.00 16.62% 
ee, errr 24.00 19.75 14.00 18.12% 
Cn RP aa 23.75 20.40 14.00 17.80 
M <igino da .c)> 3 v'eek-s 6a 19.121 13.87% 16.75 
oti pha’ ss wide aoe 21.00 16.12} 12.87% 14.62% 
EY in weSiiwk'hs «6 edd od 19.70 14.65 12.20 14.20 
SR Lia ix 6a. 18.50 14.18% 11.50 14.00 
EOE cnc cccccers 17.75 14.06% 10.93% 13.00 
ee 17.00 13.55 10.20 12.40 
5 2. cid wattales 16.25 12.00 9.12% 11.62% 
SOUND, oda os nas 049 13.00 10.00 7.87% 10.50 
Average for year. ae $16.07 $12.05 $14.74%4 
Average for 1902......$23.91 19.6844 $13.81%, $15.03 
Average for 1901...... 19.50 15.00 10.80 11.25 
Average for 1900...... 17.90 15.00 8.00 11.00 
Average for 1899...... 21.00 17.25 10.15 12.40 
Average for 1895...... 12.37% 11.25 6.621% 8.15 
Average for 1897...... 11.67 10.60 6.44 7.25 
Average for 1896...... 13.50 11.20 7.00 8.48 
Average for 1895...... 14.12% 11.08 7.67 8.37% 
Average for 1894...... 19.83 8.80 6.85 7.50 
Average for 1893...... 16.25 12.75 9.25 10.00 
Prices of Melting Scrap, 1903, 
Per gross ton, Chicago, in car lots. 
ae Ser $18.05 OES SSA: $16.30 
eS Se 18.12 Ee ae 16.00 
ta A a0. + 018 winds 18.31 INE 5 a nia. oie ad 13.75 
PT Bids oe hb ook ame 18.35 ET Eo os ania bic Bde 12.80 
Ey ta swe cat's ss 17.62% DUPIOE vous cc wee e.s 11.25 
PD tke i omitbhe cee 6.50 EPOURRRNOE \ 0. vi os vive ws 9.00 
re SP COLOR, 2, baie pants Meurehs Wa bibles kviae AEE $15.50% 
nn Sr ai. «a. Ge as heb ailh eeW abe echicb.o & dite vine dis 17.37% 


Merchant Pipe. 


Nineteen hundred and three has been a good year for 
the makers of steel and wrought pipe, withstanding the 
fact that the books of many producers will show some- 
what of a decrease as compared with 1902. It was not 
expected that the abnormal demand for pipe that was 
present during 1902 and the first half of 1903 could con- 
tinue. Pipe mills throughout the country increased their 
capacities, many of them more than doubling. The 
largest item on the list of expenditures for improvements 
on the part of the United States Steel Corporation was 
that which concerned the erection and enlargement’ of 
pipe mills. A number of independent pipe mills were 
built, so to-day the sources of supply are more than 
ample to take care of any demand. The World’s Fair at 
St. Louis was a large factor, swelling the abnormal pro- 
portions of the pipe sales of 1902, and by the end of this 
year that pipe will be turned on the market as second- 
hand, disturbing values until it is disposed of. 

Pipe makers, on the last day of 1903, official!y re- 
duced their discount, making it 78 per cent. discount 
to jobbers, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, in car lots, with full 
freight to destination. The price for base sizes for all 
of 1903 had been 76 per cent. discount, Pittsburgh, to 
jobbers and 75 per cent. to consumers, or 74.35 to jobbers 
at Chicago and 73.35 to consumers. In February, 1903, 
independent mills, taking advantage of the congested 
condition of the National Tube Company’s mills, ad- 
vanced their prices for quick delivery. On February 26, 
56 cars of pipe and fittings and 30 cars of cast iron pipe 
bought in 1902 were delivered at theWorld’s Fair grounds 
in St. Louis. In March announcement was made that the 
National Tube Company would erect new mills at 
Lorain, Ohio, at a cost of $8,000,000. Mills and ware- 
houses were oversold generally. 

In March, 7 to 12 inch diameters were advanced from 
73 per cent. discount to 69 per cent. In April and May 
mills were still from 30 to 60 days behind on their 
orders, but by July they had caught up with all sizes 
except the large diameters, which were still scarce. 

One marked feature of the pipe business for the year 
has been the increase in the demand for steel and the 
decrease in the production of iron pipe, the average 
buyer concluding that steel was quite as good as iron for 
general purposes. 

Official discounts remained unchanged throughont the 
year, though it was known that at the beginning of the 
second half prices were being shaded and then cut quite 
generally by independents, and that doubtless these con- 
cessions were met by the National Tube Company. 


Cast [ron Pipe. 


The price of cast iron pipe gradually decreased from 
$36 per net ton for 4-inch water pipe in January to $26.50 
in December, in carload lots, Chicago. This decline al- 
most parallels the decline in pig iron. Even this last 
named price is shaded $2 or $3 per ton when large in- 
quiries are quoted upon. Large quantities of cast iron 
pipe sold in 1902 were delivered to the World’s Fair 
grounds at St. Louis, the purchases of the Exposition 
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probably forming in the aggregate a larger contract than 
was ever placed before by any one interest. The St. 
Louis Gas Company also placed an order for 4% miles 
of 24-inch pipe to extend from their works to the World’s 
Fair grounds. Minneapolis bought 45,000 tons of 6 to 
30 inch water pipe in May, and a gas company at Indian- 
apolis placed an order for 6000 tons. The year’s busi- 
ness has been large, though difficulty of floating bond 
issues on the part of municipalities and public service 
corporations prevented many proposed purchases of 
greater or less magnitude. 


————— 9+ 


The Lake Ore Trade in 19038. 


BY DWICHT E. WOODBRIDGE, DULUTH, MINN 


DuLutTH, MINN., January 2, 1904.—When the season 
of 1902 closed with shipments 7,000,000 tons greater than 
ever before known, and when, a little later, it was shown 
that actual furnace consumption around Lake Erie for 
the year ending with April, 1903, had been 22,000,000 
tons, it did seem as though there might be a higher top 
than had been touched. But the writer, early in June, 
1903, made this statement: “A good many are 
figuring that the Lake Superior ore movement this year 
will not exceed, if it equals, that of 1902. There are many 
causes that seem to indicate a lessened business. Strikes 
and unsettled conditions among consuming interests are 
among them, but perhaps the more potent is the fact that 
conservative steel makers are not going to buy ore ahead 
of requirements, as they did last year. A 25 per cent. 
excess of receipts over requirements cannot continue very 
long without making unwieldy stock piles.” There had 
not only been such an excess of receipts over require- 
ments, but ore from Lake Superior had been replaced, 
to an amount worth the serious consideration it did not 
receive by importations of product. Ore prices had been 
advanced from 25 to 75 cents a ton over the schedule 
prevailing for two or three years before, and the time 
honored differentials existing between old range and 
Mesaba ores were reduced; indeed, they were so far re- 
duced that furnacemen found it to their advantage to 
buy certain Mesabas and non-Bessemer ores, making a 
Bessemer mix at a combined price under what ore people 
had figured possible. This resulted in a slack market 
for some grades and a sharp demand for others, a con- 
dition which characterized the ore market for the re- 
mainder of the year, to its utter demoralization. 


Abatement of Demand for Ore Properties. 

A change of conditions was notable early in the sec- 
ond half of the year, in the abatement of demand for 
ore properties and in the cessation of inquiry for ex- 
plorations. Mesaba proven ore lands had been in sharper ° 
demand in the early part of 1903 than ever, and they 
had brought higher prices from furnacemen, whose needs 
were not filled for a long term of years. The bars of 
chemical analysis had been let down to such an extent 
that properties which a few years ago would have not 
been considered merchantable ore were readily accepted, 
and the basis of calculation of tonnage was reduced, in 
some extreme cases to an ore carrying 50 per cent. iron, 
and with no regard to the phosphorus content. For ores 
little higher, buyers were ready to contract a large annual 
tonnage at from 30 to 35 cents a ton royalty and a con- 
siderable cash bonus, the size of the latter depending on 
conditions and the complaisance of the sellers. Few 
properties were left long on the market seeking pur- 
chasers. 

This all changed, almost in a night. There were no 
buyers; one could scarcely give away an ore property, 
and the argument of the hopeful seller, that ore was get- 
ting more and more confined and scarce, fell on deaf ears. 
Early in the year there had been not less than 250 drill 
outfits working on the two Minnesota ranges alone, and 
probably 75 more on Michigan properties. To-day less 
than 100 drills are busy in the entire Lake Superior 
region. Some of these are in Southern Wisconsin, in the 
new Baraboo fields, a section of Huronian rocks that may 
contain economically important deposits of ore, and are 
thought by many to have been proved to do so. No 
branch of the iron mining industry has suffered in the 
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past six months as has that of exploration, and there is 
nothing to indicate any very rapid recovery. 

It is rather strange that this should be true, when 
the importance of ore reserves is so readily admitted 
everywhere and the expense of a well organized exploring 
department would be so slight a tax on many of those 
whose ore treasuries are none too full. The present, also, 
is a time when ores may be secured at prices far below 
what was freely paid a year ago, and the royalty charge 
has suffered a material decline. 


Disappointment in Explorations. 


The result of last year’s explorations on Lake Supe- 
rior was rather disappointing. A good many thousand 
dollars were spent on the Vermillion range, but, so far as 
is known, without much result, except to lead one of the 
exploring syndicates to decide to remain away from that 
region in future. There are not more than three drills 
on the range at present. On the Mesaba one or two good 
finds were made, and a number of small ore bodies were 
opened, most of them of low grade, some very badly 
mixed, some in such position that it is almost impossible 
to mine them, mostly non-Bessemer, and, all told, prob- 
ably not covering more than 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 tons 
of available ore. These explorations, and the many more 
that drew blanks, emphasized the fact that the Mesaba 
has been pretty well explored, and that the future 
operator cannot hope for more than comparatively small 
ore bodies of medium grade. This being the case, every 
ore body left, and each one subsequently found, are sure 
to assume what would otherwise be an undue impor- 
tance. 

When the year opened some individuals were at work 
on what they called the Highland range, lying between 
Lake Superior and the Mesaba, and they had a _ very 
pretty theory as to the presence there of iron ore. This 
work has now long since ceased. To-day two or three 
drills are working some distance from Lake Superior, due 
west of Duluth. They are not supposed to have found 
anything of value. 

On the south side of the lake the Gogebic range has 
had more or less exploration work, mostly in the way of 
underground development from existing mines. A little 
of this is proving up very well and may easily be of im- 
portance. All work that was under way a year ago in 
the magnetic schists on the western Penokee range has 
been abandoned. A so-called “south range” of the 
Gogebic is now under exploration in a few places, and 
with a sufficient force to prove the trend of any possible 
indications in a short time. On the Marquette range 
nearly all work that was in hand a year ago has ceased. 
There are, on the other hand, some new developments 
that may be of importance. Several parties are at work 
in the vicinity of the old Taylor mine, near L’Anse, and 
abandoned many years ago. “These have sunk many test 
pits and have drills in ledge. They claim to be meeting 
with encouragment. In the region south of Swanzey 
leading producers have taken lands and are working 
along slowly and carefully. Almost nothing in the way 
of exploration is under way on the Menominee range. 
In the whole magnificent sweep of Canadian country 
around the northern side of Lake Superior, the explorer 
is idle. 

Exploration in the Baraboo field of Southern Wis- 
consin is alive and active, but it has its difficulties, and 
it will be necessary that mary things be explained satis- 
factorily before the mining public can be assured that 
the region is the very important addition to the iron ore 
supply of the Northwest that was hoped. 

Initial experiments made the past year with sandy 
ores of the Western Mesaba, and which, if successful, 
might add to available tonnage an amount impossible 
yet to estimate, have not been as gratifying as hoped for. 
But the problem will not be permitted to rest unanswered 
and will surely be taken up again, aided very much by 
what has already been accomplished. 


Labor Conditions. 


The condition of labor throughout the Lake Superior 
mining region in 1903 has been remarkably satisfactory. 
Strikes have been almost unknown. Compared with con- 
ditions prevailing in other industries, that governing the 
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ore trade has been almost idyllic. The personal element 
in management, the touch of kindness here and there, 
the feeling of sympathy and regard, so common in this 
industry, could scarcely fail of their effect. 


Statistics of Shipments. 

Every port on the upper lakes has shown a decline 
from 1902 in the amount of its business. The figures for 
this and immediately preceding seasons of navigation 
have been as follows: 


1903. 1902. 1901. 

RO hsb wes do Ome 5,356,473 5,598,408 3,437,955 
UO. EMER yc wennenes 5,120,656 5,605,185 5,018,197 
PEE Sint veceeeees 4,277,561 5,413,704 4,022,668 
Superior ....cscccccces 3,988,500 4,180,568 2,321,077 
ROMGOE saccccccsccs. - RERRI 3,553,919 2,886,252 
be ee 2,007,346 2,595,010 2,354,284 
i sn oe cianatkd 85,816 92,375 117,089 
Michipicoten .......... 201,057 298,421 231,032 
Gp Rs 686 cece tana 450,000 531,952 431,715 

RWIS in.0s 04,0000 see 27,869,542 20,824,569 


Minnesota has in the past year advanced her lead as 
the chief mining State, and closes it with a production of 
59 per cent. of the Lake Superior product, probably nearly 
49 per cent. of that of the United States. The United 
States Steel Corporation, whose product of Lake Superior 
ores in 1902 was a trifle better than 16,000,000 out of a 
total of 27.869.542 gross tons, have, in the past year, pro- 
duced 13,455,035 gross tons, out of a total of 24,300,607 
in the entire region, United States and Canadian mines. 
While a greater proportion of Minnesota mines are now 
idle than 8f those of other States, it is a comparatively 
casy matter to throw out large tonnage from them and 
to resume at short notice. 

During the season of navigation 19,682,000 tons of 
ore shipped in 1903 went to docks along Lake Erie, the 
rest being taken to Chicago or distributed among fur- 
naces scattered throughout the West. There are at the 
close of the year more than 6,000,000 tons of ore left on 
docks at Lake Erie awaiting the disposition to be made 
of it by furnacemen of the Central West. There is 
enough of this, including the amounts stacked at furnaces 
themselves, to last far beyond the middle of the new 
year. Whatever favorable breath of trade blows upon 
and revives the steel making industry of the country, this 
viact weight of unconsumed material will act as a menace 
to possible large activity in the ore trade. Mines can- 
not hope to be more than moderately busy the coming 
2 1aenths, and the year 1904 will be more notable in 
this branch of the industry for the way in which it car- 
vies itself during protracted quiet than for any other 
phase of its development. 

—_——— »>-+e_—_ 

‘The Grangesberg Ore Company of Stockholm, Sweden, 
the official title being Trafik-Aktiebolaget Grangesberg- 
Oxelosund, have acquired a part of the interest of G. E. 
Brooms in the famous Arctic iron mines of the Aktiebola- 
get Gellivara-Malmfalt and of the Aktiebolaget Luossa- 
vara-Kiirunavara. The Grangesberg Company have 
bought 3001 1000-crown shares of the Luossovara Com- 
pany and 1801 1000-crown shares of the Gellivara Com- 
pany, with a two years’ option on 5750 shares of the 
Gellivara Company, who in turn control 3609 shares ot 
the Luossavara Company. The option, which is for the 
sum of 8,900,000 crowns, includes also 1774 shares of 
the Luossavara Company, but is subject to a royalty per 
ton on the product of the two companies. 

The Warren Steam Pump Works of Warren, Mass., 
have acquired the entire machinery and equipment, in- 
cluding patterns and drawings, of the Slater Engine 
Company of Warren, who recently went into bankruptcy. 
The pump company will use some of the machinery in 
their present plant, and will retain the remainder in 
anticipation of increasing their capacity in the near 
future. They will continue to make repairs on the 200 
or more engines that the Slater Engine Company have 
built, but will not build new engines. The business of 
the Slater Company will not be continued. The shop 
buildings occupied by the company are owned by an in- 
dependent company and will be used for other purposes, 
though what these purposes will be has not been de- 
termined. 
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Chicago Machinery Trade for 1903. 


With the opening of the year 1903 every manufac- 
turer of machinery and every dealer and jobber was 
pushed to his utmost in attempting to supply the feverish 
demand for labor saving appliances. Business in Janu- 
ary showed from 50 to 100 per cent. increase over that 
of December, though December had been a big month. 
Railroads bought heavily, new shops were springing up 
all over the country, and workers in iron and steel of 
every class were enlarging their plants and installing 
new machinery as fast they could get it from maker or 
seller. ‘his boom period rather grew more intense than 
otherwise in February and March. Shops were running 
night and day, and all lines of machinery were active 
at high prices, with large premiums paid for immediate 
shipment from store. The improvement in the business 
in March was due to some extent to the fact that a 
betterment of freight service permitted a more liberal 
supply of raw materials than had been obtainable in 
months previous; but though machinery was sold at a 
high price, profits were not great, because of the ex- 
cessive advances in wages demanded by union labor, and 
particularly because of their policy of giving as little as 
possible in return for their daily wage. In other words, 
manufacturing costs were high, materials were high and 
freight rates were advanced all along the line, while it 
was not possible for manufacturers and builders of ma- 
chinery to advance prices in proportion to the advanced 
manufacturing cost. 

March may be looked upon as the climax of the year’s 
activity in general machinery lines, while April holds 
the record of engines, boilers and other equipment called 
for by steam and electric railways. In April the Allis- 
Chalmers Company started the manufacture of steam 
turbines in their Milwaukee plant. While most builders 
of engines, boilers and general lines of machinery had 
enough orders on their books to keep their plants running 
60 to 90 days, here and there was sounded a note of warn- 
ing and a suggestion of curtailment because of the hostile 
attitude of labor. 

Widespread strikes of machinists and metal workers 
were inaugurated May 1, and small manufacturers and 
machine shop proprietors began to take a very pessimistic 
view of the future. Railroads, steel plants and traction 
companies were still optimistic and active. Ordinances 
passed by the City Council of Chicago, imposing heavy 
fines on owners of smoking chimneys and stacks, led to 
great activity in the sale of automatic stokers and smoke 
consuming devices, and a greater increase in business of 
the large corporations selling electric power. The scarcity 
of locomotive engines, both standard and narrow gauge, 
and the fact that locomotive works were many months 
behind their orders, led to an active demand for second 
hand and rebuilt locomotives at high prices. 

The pace had been so swift in the first four months 
of the year that any obstruction in the right of way was 
bound to cause a serious wreck. This obstruction, in 
the shape of labor troubles in the month of May, led to 
wholesale demolition of values in June. Machine tools 
were particularly slow, and collections suddenly became 
difficult to make. Machine builders, everywhere, had 
increased their capacities, and now found themselves 
with larger works than they could keep employed. A 
number of large operations in the month, however, offset 
the depression in the general field. Among the more im- 
portant of these large operations was an expenditure 
of $8,000,000 by the United States Steel Corporation for 
enlarging and improving their equipments at South Chi- 
eago, Joliet and North Chicago works, including a new 
open hearth plant, a blooming mill, structural mill, uni- 
versal plate mill and a 6000 horse-power electric power 
plant. Another operation of the same company was the 


erection and equipment of a plant for the manufacture 
of cement from steel slag. The engines and machinery 
alone for this cement plant, which went to the Allis- 
Chalmers Company, cost $250,000. 

The International Harvester Company bought heavily 
for their steel plant at South Chicago and their imple- 
The Grand Crossing 


ment works at Hamilton, Ontario. 
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Tack Company placed their equipment for the great open 
hearth steel plant. The Rock Island Railway placed 
their large orders for their shops at Moline, Ill. The 
M. K. & T., the Chicago & Alton, the C. B. & Q., the 
Missouri Pacific and the C. M. & St. P. also placed large 
orders for shop equipments. The Union Traction Com- 
pany and Chicago City Railway Company made large 
extensions to the power plants and equipment. Pawling 
& Harnischfeger of Milwaukee commenced the erection 
of their new plant, and the Holthoff Machinery Company 
of Cudahy, Wis., came into the market tentatively for 
their new equipment. 

In July the decline in general machinery business 
continued ; so much so that producers were forced to look 
abroad for a market, with the result that exports in con- 
siderable volume were made to Africa, Mexico, South 
America, Canada and European countries. A hint of the 
situation in regard to raw materials used by machinery 
builders is shown by the fact that in this month ma- 
chinery builders were able to buy domestic billets even 
for conversion into machines for export purposes at a 
price lower than they could import billets, without ref- 
erence to duty, 99 per cent. of which was refunded on ex- 
port machines. In other words, the Billet Association 
adopted heroic measures to prevent the importation of 
billets which had been so extensive in the first quarter 
the year. 

During the month of July manufacturers of lathes in- 
creased their extras for attachments and also for length 
of bed. August opened inauspiciously with cancellations 
or withdrawals of a considerable portion of the large rail- 
road orders that had been placed two months previous- 
ly. The Western Electric Company bought heavily this 
month equipment for their new plant. The Chicago 
electric and surface railways also placed liberal orders. 
In fact, one of the bright features of the gloomy months 
that followed was the prosperity and activity of electric 
light, power and railway enterprises. 

Another feature of business at this season was the 
fact that labor exactions, notably of the Steam Power 
Councii, forced manufacturers on every hand to adopt 
gas engines and electrically driven machinery and tools, 
the demand being particularly for those of small and me- 
dium units. There was also a good demand for small 
lathes, drills, milling machines and grinders, and rail- 
roads bought a considerable amount of power transmis- 
sion machinery. The electrical equipment for the Rock 
Island Railway shops, at Moline, was bought this month 
at a cost of $40,000. General business in Moline, Rock 
Island and Davenport, however, was unfavorably affected 
by the general strike of molders in the tri-cities. 

September was a dull month in general lines of ma- 
chinery and tools, owing to the fact that buyers of these 
lines, noting the reduced cost of raw materials, held out 
for lower prices on finished machines, demanding reduc- 
tions that the attitude of labor made it impossible for 
the manufacturers to grant. Engines, pumps and trans- 
mission machinery were more active than previously, and 
one of the largest factors in this market stated that their 
shops were sold ahead far into 1904. Two large rail- 
roads who had canceled orders the previous month re- 
instated them in September. Taken altogether, however, 
September was a month of retrenchment, and as the ma- 
jority of the laborers were so strongly intrenched that 
a cut in wages was impossible, the employers sought to 
save themselves by reducing their forces to the lowest 
possible point. 

The last three months of the year were marked by 
no large operations, though business in many lines con- 
tinued fairly active. Export business improved as do- 
mestic business fell off. 

The feeling of financial unrest following the pricking 
of the Clergue bubble was accentuated by the ugly dis- 
closures in connection with the United States Ship- 
building inquiry. These elements, in connection with 
the hostile attitude of labor, unfavorably affected the 
machinery and tool business in the last half of the year, 
and the hope of securing lower prices on finished machin- 
ery and tools on the part of the purchaser, on the one 
hand, and the delay in placing orders for their neces- 
sities on the part of manufacturers, had the effect of 
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making the closing months of the year periods of waiting 
to see what would turn up next. 

Now that the water has been squeezed out of inflated 
securities and the iron and steel producers have clearly 
made known their prices on these products for 1904, the 
prospect is that business that has been waiting for the 
last three months will be placed early in this year and 
will bring about a renewed activity in this important 
market. 

A Good Year on the Whole. 


In spite of the comparative inactivity of the closing 
months of the year, 1903, as a whole, is reported by a 
great majority of machinery and tool manufacturers to 
be from 25 to 30 per cent. better than the year 1902 in 
point of gross receipts. Many of these firms, however, 
casting up the balance for the year, were surprised to 
find that the margin of profits had been much lower 
than they expected. Business was done under pressure 
at the maximum cost of material and labor, and it is not 
at all certain that the weak months at the close of the 
year did not show a larger proportion of profit, compared 
with expense, than the boom months of the winter and 
early spring. 





The Forces Making for Business 
Improvement. 


BY ARCHER BROWN, NEW YORK. 





For six months or more we have been looking at the 
bad features of the iron situation. These are now firmly 
impressed upon the mind of both manufacturer and con- 
sumer. They form the staple of talk where two or three 
iron men get together. One experienced mill man (who 
but a few months ago was full of hope and enthusiasm) 
was heard to say that before we were through with this 
trouble it would be so dark that we could see the stars at 
noonday. His doleful prediction was but one of many 
which were heard during the closing months of the year. 
There is no room here for a psychological discussion, 
but if there were, it would be interesting to inquire why 
it is that the American people so suddenly and simul- 
taneously change their point of view on business ques- 
tions. Why is it that, with practically the same under- 
lying facts and conditions, we are at one time rampant 
optimists, and a little later hopeless pessimists? Why 
is it that the speculative temper, as shown by Wall Street, 
will change in a night from the bear to the bull position? 
Why do we, in iron and steel circles, boldly proclaim 
on January 1, 1908, that the consumptive capacity of the 
country is practically unlimited; that the world outside 
is waking up and will want more of our stuff than we 
can supply; that prices can never again return to the low 
levels seen in the past, &c., and then on January 1, 1904, 
reverse our position and talk only of overproduction of 
material, of overbuilding of plants, of survival of the 
fittest, of failures for the weak and losses for the strong? 
Do the facts change sufficiently to alter the state of mind, 
or does the state of mind (persisted in long enough) 
actually produce the facts? Let each one answer this 
problem as he pleases, but let all admit the now well 
established principle that business is largely a state of 
mind; that when confidence exists we go ahead and have 
prosperity ; when it is lacking, we slow down and have 
depression. 

Now, when confidence is lacking, it is usually for some 
cause, technical or real. Perhaps I can better serve the 

‘purpose of a request for a review of conditions for 
the first issue of The Iron Age in 1904 by looking at the 
underlying facts, that make either for confidence or for 
distrust, than by any attempt at a statistical review or 
forecast. 

We all admit that something is the matter. What fs 
it? I say it is three things, bad enough, in all conscience. 
but not hopeless: 

1. The collapse of the stock market in the summer. 
exposing the weakness of hastily organized and over- 
capitalized trusts, ‘squeezing the water out of securities, 
knocking the speculative spirit flat, aggravating an al- 
ready close money market, and spreading a vague feeling 
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of anxiety, if not alarm, through the whole financial 
world. 

2. Pushing up prices of materials of all kinds, par- 
ticulariy those used in building and construction work, to 
figures that stopped consumption. 

3. Labor entirely beyond control, with increase of 
wages and decrease of efficiency, resulting in enhancing 
the labor cost of iron and steel manufactures to the break- 
ing point. 

‘There has been such ample discussion of these familiar 
topics and such general agreement as to their influence 
upon the situation that it hardly seems necessary to am- 
plify them here. Rather let us turn to the other side 
of the picture and see what there is to support the view 
that the forces making for improvement are greater, as 
the new year opens, than those making for further de- 
pression. It will suffice to merely state the propositions, 
leaving it to the intelligence of your readers to supply 
the supporting facts and figures: 

1. We have a sound and unquestioned money standard 
and a supply of currency ample for normal business 
needs, a condition that has not existed in any previous 
depression since the war. 

2. The money value of the products of agriculture and 
mines—the sources of supply of the real wealth of the 
country on which all business is built—is vastly in excess 
of any previous year in our history. The destruction of 
$3,000,000,000 or $4,000,000,000 of supposed value by the 
fall of securities from unduly high to unduly low figures 
does not touch this. 


3. As the result of great crops and mineral produc- 
tion, the excess of exports above imports is running be-. 
yond all past records. It has already paid the heavy debt 
of several hundred millions we owed to Europe early in 
1903, and is now piling up a credit balance that is the 
astonishment of the world. 

4. 'The railroad traffic of the country—a true index 
of the activity of the people—shows scarcely any diminu- 
tion, in spite of the great falling off in iron and steel 
manufacture and shipment, and railroad presidents unite 
in the opinion that there will not be much decrease in 
1904, so great and widely diffused is the prosperity of the 
people. 

5. The steady growth of the world’s gold supply, tend- 
ing toward the enhancement of the values of commodities, 
the cheapening of money and the stimulation of business 
activity throughout the world. 

6. The unbroken spirit of enterprise of the American 
people. As indicated above, this is a vital factor. Con- 
fidence, once destroyed, takes long to restore. The uni- 
versal testimony is that confidence is not destroyed but, 
rather, only checked until careful men can inquire into 
underlying facts and see if anything serious is the matter. 
There is already proof that this inquiry is pretty well 
completed, and serious defects are not found. 

7. The ever broadening use of iron and steel through- 
out the world, increasing (in spite of reactions) much 
more rapidly than the population of the world. It is 
this which justifies such bold predictions as those of 
Edward Atkinson, that the world, now using 40,000,000 
tons per annum, will need 60,000,000 tons ten years hence, 
most of which America must supply. 

8. Lack of accumulated stocks throughout the world. 
Apparently there is less pig iron on hand in this and ali 
iron producing countries of the world than we imported 
from Europe last year to meet our home deficit, and the 
entire stock, say 1,100,000 tons, would not supply present 
consumption ten days. 

9. The restoration of normal money conditions, en- 
abling railroads to finance car trusts and other improve- 
ments, and easing, in all directions, the pressure which 
has been upon construction enterprises for nearly a year 
past. Bonds and pig iron go together. There is reason 
to believe that good bonds will soon be in demand, and 
that no sound and conservative building project need be 
abandoned for lack of proper financing. 

This category might be further extended by a sane 
optimist with sound digestion, and I proudly claim mem- 
bership in that class, but perhaps it is not necessary. We 
still need some rest and considerable readjustment, after 
the rush and confusion of the past two years, but I think 
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if the makers and consumers of iron will let the logic of 
these strong and hopeful facts filter into their conscious- 
ness, the stars at noonday talk will disappear, and some 
bright morning the country will wake up refreshed and 
confident, and go about its business as usual, not evea 
taking time to worry about the Presidential election. 
————— +--+ e—_—____ 


Maticolm McDowell. 


Major Malcolm McDowell, who died on December 
25, at his residence in Chicago, was born in Columbus, 
Ohio, in 1828, and the years of his early life were spent 
in and about Ohio. As a boy he “carried the chain” 
in a railroad construction gang, and helped to build and 
operate the Columbus & Xenia Railroad, about 1850. 
In 1852 he became connected with Henry Burden & Sons, 
‘Troy, N. Y., and from then on his mechanical and in- 
ventive genius developed. He was a forerunner or pio- 
neer, and was years ahead of his time, but his advanced 
ideas later on came in vogue, and as a success made 
money and name for some one. 

His first task was perfecting the system and ma- 
chines for making horseshoes at the Burden Iron Works. 
At that time shoes were made by hand. The task of mak- 
ing the shoe was not the hardest; the horseshoer must 
be educated and his extreme prejudice overcome. This 
work Major McDowell undertook, and with success. He 
with Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, at Fort Leaven- 
worth, established the grading and numbering of shoes, 
which numbering is used to-day. With an immense soft 
clay field they got the impressions of the feet of thou- 
sands of horses, and from the averages secured estab- 
lished the numbers, &c. 

In 1860 he went to the Providence Tool Company, 
Providence, R. I., and there was closely associated with 
George H. Corliss, and also the brilliant mechanics, Al- 
bert and William Angell. Just when his efforts here 
seemed to be crowned with tremendous success Fort 
Sumter was fired on, and he with his brother, Gen. Irvin 


McDowell, went to Washington and declared themselves . 


for the North. It was interesting to hear him tell how 
he and his brother, while there, shook hands with old 
former associates, who decided to go to the South. Among 
these was Gen. Robert E. Lee. Major McDowell’s war 
record was an interesting one. A close friend of Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Secretaries Stanton and Dix, and a chum 
of Governor David Tod of Ohio, he was intrusted with 
many confidences and special duties. He was termed 
the fighting paymaster, and was often in the thick of 
battle. He was early appointed on his brother’s staff, 
and was with him in the battle of Bull Run. He was 
called back to Ohio at the earnest request of Governor 
Tod and Gen. Lew Wallace, the latter placing him in 
charge of Cincinnati under martial law. At one time, on 
his own responsibility, he raised among his Cincinnati 
friends $500,000, and paid off the troops. It was with 
some little uncertainty that this procedure was trans- 
mitted to the heads at Washington, but the reply was 
gratifying. President Lincoln complimented him, said 
he wished he had more men with the head and nerve of 
Major McDowell, and backed up the transaction. His 
trip over the mountains in Kentucky and Tennessee with 
a small escort with huge sums of money, to keep his word 
with the men there and pay them off, was daring, and 
his experience inside of Knoxville, when it was be- 
sieged and he had on hand $14,000,000, which those in 
command recommended him to burn, but which he saved, 
is an interesting story. 

Major McDowell was mustered out of the army with- 
out resources, and began business life anew. After bor- 
ing for oil in West Virginia, in 1865, he built the street 
railroads over the suspension bridge from Cincinnati 
to Covington, and over the Licking River from Coving- 
ton to Newport, and also the street roads in Newport 
and Covington. He then went with the firm of Gest & 
Atkinson, at Cincinnati, and again took up the line of im“ 
provement. He patented, at this place, the spiral spring, 
so generally used under passenger coaches, and at the 
same time got up a car run by compressed air, using a 
roller bearing on the axles. 

In 1870 he went to Chicago, and entered the employ 
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of the Union Screw & Bolt Company, where he used to 
good purpose the information he had secured while as- 
sociated with the Angells in Providence. His work here 
was in the perfecting and improving line, and his genius 
came in good play, as was manifest in their product. His 
fundamental ideas in screw machinery are in use to-day. 

In 1872 he built and ran, with others, the Chicago 
Steel Works, and there used his patent slitting rolls, with 
which he took the crop ends of rails and scrap rails, cut 
them into three parts with one pass, and rolled the parts 
down into material for making his spiral springs and 
other springs. When the old Exposition Building in Chi- 
cago was built the frame work was specified to be of 
steel, and the large girders and spider frames were 
looked upon by the architect and contractor as being a 
most difficult task. Major McDowell was called into 
consultation, and said he could do it. The work was 
handed over to him, and, although a new line, by un- 
ceasing work day and night he put up a perfect structure. 

Later on he again went into the Chicago Steel Works, 
and made his patent plow beam, which, at the World’s 
Fair, in Chicago, was given the pinnacle location in the 
column of achievements in the progress of agricultural! 
machinery. It took a couple of years to get it on the 
market. With the plow beam he went personally among 
the farmers, and had it experimented with, and it grad- 
ually gained favor, and later became standard. He did 
not reap a reward in money from this achievement, but, 
as in all other things, he seemed satisfied to have it ac- 
knowledged as a success, and he started out with new 
ideas in steel. 


Assisted by Winthrop Coolidge he built his patent 
steel wheels for agricultural implements in Chicago, and 
on account of the newness of the idea was forced to build 
all the machinery to do the work. His “ hub and adjust- 
ment” was patented, as were also the “ half round half 
oval” spokes and reinforced tire rolled on his patent 
rolls. This enterprise was later taken to Plano, III., 
where he formed the Plano Steel Works. Hard luck fol- 
lowed, and the steel wheel business passed along to 
others, when, later on, he saw his advanced ideas per- 
fected, and the world somewhat benefited. His steel 
wheel was a success in others’ hands, as were also his 
all steel harrow and steel bull wheel. 


In 1888 he with his son Gordon and George Dole of 
Chicago started a gray iron foundry, at South Chicago. 
The major had been closely associated with Gen. Henry 
Rodman when he carried on a series of experiments for 
the United States Government, to ascertain the metal 
best suited for a large gun or cannon, which culminated 
in the establishing of a standard for gun metal, which 
was charcoal pig melted in a hot air furnace. Immedi- 
ately upon entering this new field Major McDowell be- 
gan to study it and look ahead. He said the gray iron 
should be made upon the same principle used by Besse- 
mer in making steel. He at once began to have every- 
thing analyzed and to study the different actions of the 
elements involved. This was slow work, with few prece- 
dents to which to refer. He was in correspondence with 
English experts, and was much assisted by the work of 
Mr. Hadfield of Sheffield. 

At South Chicago he established a metal he termed 
semisteel, but it was not until later on, when he was gen- 
erously assisted by the Farrel Foundry & Machine 
Company of Ansonia, Conn., in perfecting it, and at that 
time had it accepted by the United States Government in 
lieu of air furnace metal for gun metal. This he ac- 
complished at the Arsenal at Watertown, Mass., as- 
sisted by Major Reilly, where thorough experiments were 
carried on and tests made, and he fully demonstrated 
that, unlike hot air furnace metal, as established by 
General Rodman, his semisteel did not deteriorate with 
extreme strength as did furnace metal, and castings that 
had been rejected because the tensile strength was 
around 45,000 to 49,000 pounds per square inch were ac- 
cepted, and cupola practice was the gainer. He was a 
thorough believer in mixing iron by chemical analysis 
from the first, and strongly advocated this practice be- 
fore the different foundrymen’s associations in the East 
and West. It did not look practical and feasible at first, 


but to-day its place has been established in foundry 
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practice and his predictions have come true. He was 
probably as thorough an expert on gray iron mixtures as 
this country has known. 

During the past year he patented the McDowell steel 
cross tie and McDowell rail joint, as well as the machines 
and rolls for their manufacture. Both cross tie and rail 
joint have been highly approved by railroad experts. But 
he was not permitted to finish what he considered “ the 
biggest thing he ever tackled,” a system by which to 
make wrought iron in large quantities with the simplic- 
ity of making Bessemer steel. For 15 years he worked 
unceasingly on this problem. Every detail was at the 
point of his pencil, and it was his ambition to put with 
the rolling mill a pneumatic system of making iron that 
would be perfect. On this he spent the last period of his 
life, but passed away without seeing the iron industry 
benefited by his thought and work. During the past year 
he realized that he was near the goal, and hoped to see 
his dream a reality in 1904. In this he did not seem to 
look for the profit, but his continual expression was “ to 
make the best and cheapest iron in the United States 
that was made in the world.” Such men as John Fritz of 
Bethlehem, John Fraser of Pittsburgh, G. W. Plummer 
of Chicago, W. E. Stockton of Chicago, and numerous 
iron and steel men throughout the country were deeply 
interested in this last effort of Major McDowell, but he 
did his share toward giving ideas to the metal world, and 
all who knew him will give him full credit and rejoice 
with him in what he was able to do for others. 


oh Oe — 


Notes from Great Britain. 


Lonpon, December 23, 1903.—During the past 18 
months my reports have been bearish, if not actually 
gloomy, with here and there a bright spot, owing to some 
special circumstance. I regret to observe that the year 
is closing in gloomier circumstances and with gloomier 
prospects than since 1898, which may be said to be the 
year dividing the trade depression of 1894 to 1897 from 
the boom years of 1899 to 1902. Take two of our most 
important industries—namely, cotton and shipbuilding. 
Particulars of the general condition and prospects of the 
cotton trade are indicative of a serious situation. Thus, 
no less than 82 cotton spinning concerns report losses as 
a result of the year’s operations. The failure of the cot- 
ton crop is mainly the disposing cause, but the cotton 
famine was partially foreseen, and it is impossible to re- 
sist the conclusion that there has been a good deal of 
miscalculation among a section of the community usual- 
ly accounted the best business men in Great Britain. Any 
diminution in the activities of the cotton industry has a 
serious reflex action upon every trade and industry in 
Great Britain. 

The shipbuilding industry has had a bad year of it. 
Shipbuilding has been at a discount since the close of the 
South African War, which liberated for mercantile pur- 
poses a great number of vessels engaged during the war 
in transport. As a consequence of this depression, sev- 
eral thousand men on the Clyde are at present idle, and 
prospects are far from encouraging. Shipbuilding is one 
of the chief industries upon which Glasgow thrives, and 
Glasgow is the second city in the Empire. Thus we have 
the cotton industry passing through a serious crisis, and, 
in addition, Glasgow is feeling the ill effects of depres- 
sion in shipbuilding, which obviously carries in its train 
depression in many engineering departments. 

Turn where we will, to any of the metal centres of 
Great Britain, the same gloomy story has to be told. For 
- example, on the northeast coast steel ship plates have 
been reduced at Middlesbrough 2 shillings 6 pence per 
ton, thus bringing the price to £5 7s. 6d., less 21% per cent., 
the lowest quotation since January, 1898. Again, on the 
northeast coast steel smelters have received notice of a 
reduction of 5 per cent. on their wages, and this, in its 
turn, may lead to a labor fight. During the past week 
several important announcements have been made, in- 
dicating the depressed condition of the Cumberland and 
Furness iron trade. Turning to South Wales, it is offi- 
cially announced that, owing to serious depression in the 
Welsh steel trade, the masters have demanded a 15 per 
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cent. reduction in wages. 
are in conference. 

All this points to serious conditions, and on top of it 
comes a threat of increasingly severe competition from 
xermany. I hear that a private meeting of iron and 
steel masters is to be held there on or about January 2 
to consider the advisability of reducing prices all round 
for rails, bars and practically all save specialized 
products. It is believed that there may be a good deal 
of division of opinion, as many of the leading houses 
already find it difficult to make a profit sufficient to jus- 
tify the increased expenditure which growing competi- 
tion at home and abroad must necessarily entail. As to 
what America will do to intensify competitive conditions 
over here remains yet to be seen. British associated 
rail manufacturers have reduced the price of heavy rails 
from £5 to £4 10s., and avowedly for the purpose of 
being better prepared for the American invasion. The 
general conclusion which I draw from the present state 
of the market is that American makers will find it more 
difficult to get in than during the last invasion. 


The employers and workmen 
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To Visit America. 


In response to a very cordial invitation from the 
Board of Direction of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, it is proposed to arrange for a party of members 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers to visit the United 
States in September, 1904. It is intended that members 
should travel to New York in a body, so far as may be 
practicable. It is also proposed to visit the exhibition 
at St. Louis on or about the time of the congress of en- 
gineering, which is to be held there during the week be- 
ginning October 3. To this congress the members of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers have also been invited, as 
well as to avail themselves of the use of the headquarters 
of the American society. 

The Forth Clyde Ship Canal. 

An item of interest to the shipbuilding fraternity is 
the announcement that application for Parliamentary 
powers to construct a deep water canal between the Forth 
and the Clyde, via Loch Lomond, suitable for the passage 
of warships and deep sea vessels, has been postponed 
until the spring. The estimated cost of the scheme is 
£8,009,000, and toward this the Government is to be asked 
to contribute. The surveying of the probable route is 
still going on. 8s. G. H. 
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Transcontinental Freight Rates Advanced. 


Because wages and supplies have advanced consider- 
ably above old levels, Western railroad companies will 
increase commodity rates an average of 17% per cent. on 
January 18. The advance will affect nearly every pound 
of freight shipped by jobbers from Eastern and Middle 
Eastern points to the Pacific Coast and has compelled a re 
adjustment of through tariffs. The lines agreeing to this 
advance are the Union Pacific, Southern Pacific, Great 
Northern, Burlington, Northern Pacific and Canadian Pa- 
cific, and it has been assented to by their Eastern connec- 
tions. 

Most of the rate changes in question apply to carload 
shipments, but adjustments on less than car lots have 
been necessary for the preservation of differentials. Some 
of the more important commodities affected by the new 
tariff, moving in carloads, are as follows, the quotations 
from New York and all other points east of the Missis- 
sippi River to the coast being as follows on 100 pounds: 

Old rate. New rate. 


SO Veer ee Ce eS ech eee ere eee eee $1.25 $1.40 
Strnctaral ivam amd. ateahs o.0.« + o.c00 6.0.04 o6.0,00 010 .T5 85 
Ss 2d daewtnan deen vheeenmaia 1.25 1.40 
See le Oy PEPE LOL UE LOE Aree 1.15 1.35 
Ce Ns in add tian tt i one ve ores awn« aes 1.35 1.45 
Ge MONG 6 os. FOP Eo Fis 0% Sees etre Ea 1.45 
Agricultural implements..........-.... = eas ee 1.25 
ED sbble ai 605s dae ad We He Kae baweueeen 1.00 1.10 


Merchants and shippers are understood to be much 
aggrieved, because they do not consider that they were 
granted sufficient opportunity to adjust their business 
to the changes about to be made. The first reliable in- 
formation they had was conveyed in copies of the new 
tariffs. 
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The Iron Age. 


FORTY-NINE YEARS AGO appeared a little sheet of eight 
pages that was destined to become what has long been 
recognized as the greatest and most influential trade 
journal in the world. It occupies the most important 
field of them all; that of the makers, workers and sellers 
of iron and iron goods—the metal, the machines and the 
appliances which during the past fifty years have revolu- 
tionized the arts and industries and even the conditions 
of our daily lives and have made this wonderful age 
what it is. 


This field, though diverse in many of its ramifications, 
is really one. Its different parts are so interrelated yd 
overlapping that a journal to fully represent any must 
treat of all. The hardware manufacturer and the country 
dealer are interested in the course of the iron markets 
and the progress of invention, as well as in the informa- 
tion given of hardware specialties ; and the maker of iron 
or of machinery has more interest in advertising his 
products to the great variety of establishments which use 
them than to people of his own class. 

A journal to gain and hold a predominant influence 
in such a field must be conducted with energy, intelli- 
gence and liberality. That this is true of The Iron Age 
is known of all. Its circulation is larger than that of 
any other trade journal in the world, being practically 
universal in its field, from the small country hardware 
dealer to the magnates of the trade. Its foreign circula- 
tion is greater than its whole circulation was when it 
was ten years old. The purchasing agents of more than 
seven-eighths of the railroad mileage of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico are its subscribers. It is constantly 
quoted by the most important newspapers of the country, 
and its market reports are regularly telegraphed to the 
leading dailies all over this country and to Europe. 

The Iron Age Directory was established to round out 
the usefulness of The Iron Age as a medium of com- 
munication between buyers and sellers in all departments 
of the trade. In it we are enabled to give a complete 
enumeration of the various products of our advertisers; 
thus presenting them in greater detail than is possible for 
them in their advertisements, or for us in our weekly in- 
dexes, The last issue contained the names of 1414 man- 
ufacturers classified under the headings of 5223 different 
tools, machine and articles made by them. This book 
is the most striking presentation of the extent*and va- 
riety of the American metal industries. And as all the 
manufacturers listed in it are regular advertisers in The 
Iron Age, it proves the extraordinary completeness with 
which this journal covers the field it represents. As it is 
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furnished free to all subscribers, its distribution is very 
wide, and it is very largely referred to by buyers, both in 
this country and abroad. 

To enable us to meet the requirements of our ever 
increasing business we were compelled, twenty years ago, 
to set up our own printing plant, running night and day. 
This has steadily grown, and is now among the largest 
in New York. We have for years made our own printing 
inks and have lately begun to make type. To print the 
ordinary Jron Age is recognized as “ the heaviest job in 
the business.” To get out such a number as this issue 
is an achievement. 

The Iron Age is daily growing in circulation and in- 
fluence. The reading matter is steadily growing larger 
in quantity and better in quality, at a constantly increas- 
ing expenditure. Three years ago forty persons occupied 
desks on our editorial and business floor; to-day there 
are sixty, and the force of our various branch offices 
has been increased. There is not in the world a trade 
journal organization to compare with it. 

Thanking the members of the great trade whose 
support and approbation have made The Iron Age of 
to-day possible, and particularly acknowledging my obli- 
gations to my associates, a band of honorable, com- 
petent and earnest men whose equal it would be hard 
to find, I wish each and all of our readers a Happy New 
Year, and trust that we may all be spared to enjoy many 


more in health and prosperity. Davip WILLIAMS. 


+e. 


Regulation in 1902-1903, 
Manipulation in 1904? 


It depends entirely upon the point of view whether 
action taken to temper the fluctuations in a commodity 
be praised as regulation or be called manipulation, with 
a touch of condemnation. The existence of consolidations 
and of pools in the iron trade is largely based on the 
theory that maximum returns for themselves and the 
greatest satisfaction for the consumer can only be secured 
by avoiding the spasms to which the iron industry has 
been subject. Theoretically that is an aim which has the 
approval of all those who are identified with the iron 
trade, either as producers or consumers—of those who 
expect to make it their life work. It may not suit the 
man who only intends to make a turn in the stock mar- 
ket, or builds a plant with the object of selling out, or 
is convinced that he is endowed with extraordinary 
acumen as a trader. These classes may be disregarded 
in laying out broad lines of policy, although they may 
bear close watching at times. 

It is hardly necessary to enlarge on the advantages 
which would accrue to one of the greatest industries of 
the country from steady markets, but there does not seem 
to be as general an appreciation as there should be of 
the great dangers which lurk in injudicious exercise of 
the powers which consolidations and pools possess. 

No more striking illustration could be given than is 
furnished by the course of the Southern Pig Iron Associa- 
tion during the past two years. A task was undertaken 


far beyond its powers, and although this was only too 
obvious at an early date, the inherent weakness was ig- 
nored until the penalty was paid in the form of a thor- 
ough, if only temporary, demoralization. 

It is this exaggerated consciousness of power, coupled 
with a curious timidity in facing a changed situation, 
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which is the greatest source of danger and which con- 
verts praiseworthy regulation to pitiable manipulation. 

The iron industry enters the year 1904 under exceed- 
ingly peculiar conditions. One conspicuous fact must be 
kept in mind above all others, and that is that an actual 
monopoly does not exist in a single one of its leading 
branches. Never before have so small a number, when 
associated together, exercised so thorough a control, but 
never before have unanimity and harmonious co-opera- 
tion been so absolutely necessary, because every indi- 
vidual company, through its strength, possesses an un- 
limited capacity for mischief, particularly during the 
days of an inadequate demand. 

We are at sea, as we enter the new year, as to the re 
quirements which may be expected. That they may be 
normal is all that the most enthusiastic optimist dares 
to claim. That they may fall considerably below that 
level is what many expect, and they are backed up in that 
belief by only too recent experience. 

In the finished steel and iron branches the great in- 
terests who have assumed the task of regulation, of 
steadying the markets, have put themselves on record 
as holding that present prices are normal. The next two 
or three months will prove whether that view is correct. 
If it is shown that consumption recovers, then the level 
fixed can probably be maintained. If it does not, then 
the producers, if they hold together, possess the power 
to hold it in spite of adverse circumstances; but they 
would commit a grave error of judgment, which would be 
punished either by the long drawn suffering due to a 
restricted tonnage or by the acute ills of a sharp period 
of utter demoralization. The situation is critical in the 
sense that it calls for the exercise of the highest type of 
generaiship. Shall 1904 bring wise regulation or timid 
and erratic manipulation? 


—_—~———-+ oe - —_—_ 


A Revolution in Building Trade Agreements. 

With the advent of 1904 a new era opens for the New 
York building trade. Ever since yearly agreements have 
been made between employers and the various unions, 
these agreements have expired at some time in the spring, 
usually on April 30. This arrangement was by no means 
satisfactory to employers, as it projected a controversy 
over wages, hours or trade regulations into what should 
be a very busy part of the building season, and often 
caused a great deal of valuable time to be lost by the 
cessation of operations until an agreement was reached. 
Further than that, it gave the unions a strong point of 
advantage over the employers, as the latter were, of 
course, anxious to proceed with their building contracts 
in the early spring and make as much headway as pos- 
sible. Concessions were often made for this reason which 
would otherwise have been stoutly contested. It might 
be claimed, on the other hand, that the men were as 
anxious as the employers to work regularly in the pleas- 
ant spring months, but while this seems reasonable, it 
has not shown itself to be a consideration of much potency 
in governing the actions of workmen. The past year 
presented a favorable opportunity for making a change 
in this respect. The New York builders and contractors 
have been engaged in a controversy with the unions which 
continued the greater part of the year. Many issues were 
fought out, among them being the curtailment of the 
power of the walking delegate, who had grown to be an 
autocrat. Not the least important among the changes 
accomplished, however, was the substitution of January 
1 for May 1 as the date for trade agreements to go into 
effect. This reform has just been announced, the plan 
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to accomplish it having been kept quiet until enough con- 
tracts with unions had been made on the new basis to 
assure its success. The trades covered comprise the 
housesmiths, or structural iron workers, hoisting en- 
gineers, wood workers, sheet metal workers, metal lathers, 
electrical workers, plumbers, steam fitters and pipe and 
boiler coverers, with possibly some others. The agree- 
ments with elevator constructors expire on April 1; the 
bricklayers, plasterers and marble workers on May 1, and 
the tile layers on July 1, but under the arbitration agree- 
ment no strikes can be declared. The wages to govern 
these trades for the year 1904-05 have also been practi- 
cally settled, so that no trouble is apprehended on that 
account. Ultimately, however, it is expected that all the 
trades will be induced to make their agreements date 
from January 1. It is understood that a similar move- 
ment is on foot in a number of other cities. 

The new arrangement will be vastly more satisfactory 
than the old one for a variety of reasons, but chiefly for 
the removal of the uncertainty which embarrassed archi- 
tects and contractors in making estimates of cost on the 
season’s work. With agreements settled by January 1 
they can figure on surer conditions, as labor, which is al- 
ways the greatest element of cost, has heretofore been 
the most uncertain. The accomplishment of such a re- 
form as this is one of the compensations for a year of 
practical renouncement of business by builders and con- 
tractors. Such a conflict had been impending for a long 
time, but. was avoided by the employers, who knew that 
if it was precipitated it would ruin the building trade 
for an entire building season, if not longer. They made 
concessions until the situation became intolerable. The 
crisis was reached at the opening of the building season 
last year, when the walking delegates became more ar- 
rogant than ever, confident that the employers, with a 
great volume of presumably profitable contracts in hand 
and much more in sight, would yield every point demand- 
ed rather than suffer their operations to be interrupted. 
These walking delegates have had a rude awakening 
from their dream, being now shorn of much of their 
power to foment trouble. The employers, on the other 
hand, are in a position to embark with confidence upon 
the operations of the coming year. They look forward 
to a period of very great activity, as many building proj- 
ects which had been postponed last year are being re- 
vived, and new ones are rapidly taking shape. The only 
contingency which may interfere with this roseate pros- 
pect is the possibility of capitalists being conservative 
in making building loans. But this is a contingency 
which is always possible and is therefore no more to be 
feared this year than in the past. 

i nite iat 

During the past week the leading daily journals in 
the country have printed many interviews with men con- 
spicuously identified with the management of our great 
railroad systems. Many of them dwell upon the well- 
known fact that while gross earnings have been exceed- 
ingly heavy and have shown much improvement, net earn- 
ings have remained stationary, or have displayed a down- 
ward tendency. This is attributed to high costs from 
many different causes, the most potent of which has been 
the advance in labor. It is a striking fact that none of 
the leaders in conducting the business of transportation 
show any disposition to begin pruning down in this direc- 
tion. To an industry so thoroughly dependent upon the 
railroads for regular operations as that of manufacturing 
iron and steel, this is very encouraging, because it min- 
imizes the danger of any highly disorganizing conflicts 
with labor. 
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Mine Engineering on Lake Superior. 

The past year has brought a notable change in senti- 
ment as to mining methods in the Lake Superior region. 
The open pit system has been adopted at several points 
on old ranges, and with great success. It is destined 
to become more and more important there, but on the 
Mesaba range its overwhelming importance has just be- 
gun to be realized. It is not beyond the bounds of prob- 
ability to state that there is scarcely a mine or an ex- 
ploration in that region that could not be economically 
stripped for some form of open pit mining, and the day 
may not be far distant when an underground mine on the 
Mesaba will be a comparative rarity. Increasing costs 
of timber, additional control over large earth masses by 
reason of heavier machinery and greater skill, the ex- 
tension of the milling system of mining and a question- 
able labor supply have been chief among the causes that 
have led mining men to consideration of deeper stripping 
and a general extension of the open pit methods. 

Little of novel character has been undertaken during 
the year in the way of engineering and mechanical feats 
among Lake Superior ore mines. Important innovations, 
begun in previous years, have been carried to successful 
issue and have proved themselves all their sponsors 
urged. More notable than anything else is the permanent 
and substantial character of works undertaken nowadays 
for the winning of ore bodies. Splendid shafts are now 
sunk at great cost in rock, and are so placed that they 
will endure as long as the mines they are to tap can be 
hoped to remain. These are steel lined and steel capped 
with magnificent houses, equipped for the most rapid 
handling of product at least possible cost. Power plants 
and haulage systems are of a sort not previously possible. 
The best thought of the best engineers is directed toward 
a saving in costs. 


— ~—-e—_—_ 


Guaranteed Deposits. 


A few years ago the proposition was made before the 
American Banking Association that national banks 
should, by a voluntary arrangement, guarantee each 
other’s deposits. Little or nothing has been heard of 
the matter since, but the importance of such a guarantee 
to the banks and to the community, and the very slight 
expense or risk involved, entitle the proposition to care- 
ful consideration. 

The State of New York has had one experiment in 
that direction and it was not successful, but it was far 
from being conclusive. The safety fund created by con- 
tributions from the banks under the law of 1829 was used 
not only to pay the notes, but all the liabilities of failed 
banks. After a number of bank failures had exhausted 
the fund, it was enacted in 1842 that note holders only 
should be paid out of the safety fund. The only fact 
decisively proved by this experiment was that the fund 
was not large enough. The banks contributed one-half 
of 1 per cent. of their capital until they had contributed 
8 per cent. It does not follow, however, that a larger 
contribution, or even so large a contribution, would be 
needed now to aceomplish the purpose of the fund. 
Banking is far better understood and is in the hands of 
far more responsible men than it was 60 or 70 years ago. 
The exhaustion of the fund was due, in part, to the fact 
that the regulations governing note issue were so loose 
that some banks increased their liabilities by unlawful 
means, which could not occur now. While this experi- 
ment was in progress, too, the Free Banking act was 
passed and no new banks entered the safety fund ar- 
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rangement, and some withdrew from it. It is essential 
to any scheme of mutual insurance like this that the 
number of contributors should be large. 

The report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 
1902 shows that the total loss to creditors of failed 
national banks from 1865—a part of the item estimated— 
had been $37,956,941. This is a trifle less than $1,000,000 
a year. The annual average loss to creditors was only 
0.083 per cent. of the average deposits, or $830 on 
$1,000,000 of deposits. The contribution which banks 
would have to make would not be so large as to make 
the system impracticable. 

It has been suggested that, with the deposits guar- 
anteed, very considerable sums of money which are now 
withheld from the banks would be deposited. If the sys- 
tem were not universal, it is quite certain that banks 
which were parties to it would have a great advantage 
over other banks in getting deposits. It is not simply 
the individual depositors who would be perfectly pro- 
tected, but the banks themselves in their dealings with 
each other, and in view of the large sums due by every 
bank to other banks this is an important matter. The 
advantage to depositors is so obvious that they could 
afford, directly or indirectly, to meet the expense of the 
guarantee. 

The greatest advantage of guaranteed deposits would 
be the protection it would afford the community against 
panic. Modern panics have been much less disastrous 
than the early ones, because a spirit of co-operation has 
grown up among the banks and they help each other 
when attacked by runs, and help each other to help 
their customers. The issue of clearing house certificates 
is a method of making the aggregate reserves available 
for each bank. It has recently been proposed in New 
York to make this combination more complete and more 
direct in an emergency by actually putting all the re 
serves at the command of a clearing house committee. 
The guaranteeing of deposits would be merely an ex- 
tension of an established system of co-operation. 

Every panic leads to the withdrawal of large sums 
from the banks. This was conspicuously true in 1893, 
when the safe deposit companies of all the large cities 
did an unprecedented business, which began a long time 
before the panic broke out. In anticipation of the de- 
mands of their depositors, the banks must call in their 
loans or sell their securities, though the extent to which 
these steps have to be taken has been greatly modified by 
the practice of issuing clearing house certificates. The 
withdrawal of deposits impairs the ability of banks to 
meet the demands of their customers, which are larger 
than ever at the very moment when the banks have the 
least ability to meet them. This withdrawal of deposits, 
this hoarding of money lest it should not be possible to 
get it when needed, is the most striking feature of all 
panics, and it is the feature which makes panics dan- 
gerous. 

With deposits guaranteed no one would have any 
temptation to withdraw money from the banks; there 
would be no hoarding, there would be money enough to 
go around and the banks would suffer no curtailment of 
their ability to extend credit. Under such conditions 
losses might occur in business ; there might be bad times; 
but a panic would be nearly or quite impossible. 

Whether an act of Congress could impose this system 
on the banks may be open to question, but the national 
banks, or banks both national and State, or the members 
of one clearing house association, could adopt it volun- 
tarily, and the advantages of the system, if practicable, 
would be so great that the subject is deserving of the 
attention of all bankers. 
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The Year’s Business in Mexico 





DuRANGO, December 28, 1903.—A review of Mexico’s 
trade for the past year reveals a continuance of activity 
in the various fields of material development, and good 
business generally both in wholesale and retail lines. 
Notwithstanding the fact that there has been some 
anxiety in regard to possible legislative action in the 
direction of financial reform, the discussion of the ques- 
tion having been one of the leading topics of the year in 
business circles, the influx of foreign capital for invest- 
ment has not been materially checked. Mining opera- 
tions have been especially active. The importations of 
improved machinery for this important branch of industry 
have been large. New and rich discoveries of gold and 
silver mines have been made, and very large amounts of 
foreign capital have been invested in their development. 
The state of Oaxaca has proved to be a rich gold mining 
state, while in Chihuahua, and especially in the district 
of Parral, new mines, producing ore of high values, have 
added to the activity heretofore prevailing in that state. 

Crops have been good, and prosperity is general. Im- 
ports of foreign merchandise continue to grow in volume, 
showing that the class of consumers of high priced 
products is continually increasing. 

Building operations, particularly in the capital, have 
exceeded all precedent, which has had the effect of largely 
augmenting the demand for structural steel, builders’ 
hardware, cement, and other materials used in this line. 
A like activity has been evident in plantation develop- 
ment, and an increased number of orders have been placed 
in the United States and Europe for sugar making equip- 
ments and other plantation outfits. The continual de- 
mand for tropical lands by citizens of the United States 
for individual settlement or for company operations, may 
reasonably be expected to be followed by the placing of 
an increased number of orders for agricultural machinery 
and outfits required for the preparation of tropical 
products for market, since this class of investors is edu- 
cated to the advantages which accrue from the use of 
modern tools and methods, and is usually well supplied 
with working capital. 

In the line of manufacturing, aside from that of the 
preparation of products of the field, the year has been 
marked by the entrance of the Monterey Iron & Steel 
Company into the competitive arena as a producer of steel 
rails and other iron and steel products, and by the in- 
vestment of United States capital in the iron plant at 
Tula, Jalisco. Several other manufacturing plants of 
less importance have come into existence. The pros- 
pects are that in the not distant future investors will 
give more attention to the establishment of manufactur- 
ing plants for the production of the almost innumerable 
articles for which there is a native demand and which 
are now imported. This action will naturally follow the 
development of the known coal fields and the possible 
discovery of petroleum in quantity, which fuel is still 
being actively searched for in several districts. Until 
the fuel problem becomes a less vexatious drawback to 
manufacturing enterprise, it may be expected that the 
greater part of the capital coming into the republic for 
investment will be placed, as heretofore, in mines, rail- 
ways and agricultural lands. 

The question of irrigation—one of vital importance 
to Mexico—is beginning to receive attention. A number 
of concessions were granted by the Government during 
the year to private persons for the carrying out of works 
of this class. Important enterprises in the way of elec- 
trical light and power works were either completed or 
commenced, chief among the former being the great plant 
built by the Guanajuato Power & Electric Company, on 
the Duero River, and among the latter the works of the 
Mexican Light & Power Company, at Nicaxa Falls, in 
the State of Puebla. 

During the last half of the year the construction of 
new railways was less active than previously, probably 
owing to the currency agitation. Many new concessions 
have been given, however, and the coming year promises 
to see renewed activity in this direction. The purchase 
by the Government of large interests in three of the 
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leading railway systems was an important feature of the 
year in railway circles. 

In the matter of the public revenues, the fiscal year 
1902-1908 exceeded all previous records. According to 
the report of the Minister of Fimance, the total revenue 
was $76,023,416, a gain of nearly $10,000,000 over the 
year preceding, leaving a surplus of about $8,000,000 
above expenditures. 

The republic enters upon the new year on the flood 
tide of prosperity. Hope is paramount, as it well may 
be with a nation which possesses as assets an unde- 
veloped domain of unlimited wealth in all the material 
elements which tend to make a country great, and with 
a busy and contented population, who are manfully learn- 
ing the lesson of self dependence under the egis of a 
wise government. J. 3. D. 





OBITUARY. 


RoyaL C. Vinas, president of the Pyle National Elec- 
tric Head Light Company, Chicago, died December 29, at 
his residence in Chicago, after a brief illness. Mr. Vilas 
was born in Ogdensburg, N. Y., in 1842, and became a 
clerk in the freight clearing house at Cleveland in 1862. 
In 1873 he was made general freight agent of the Erie 
Line, and subsequently freight traffic manager of that 
system. In 1890 he organized the New York Air Brake 
Company, of whom he was president until 1895, when he 
resigned to go to Chicago and engage in the manufacture 
of electric headlights for locomotives. 


Rosert Snore of Shore Brothers, manufacturers of 
machinery, at Germantown, Pa., died January 2, in Phila- 
delphia, of apoplexy, aged 71 years. He was born in 
England, where he learned the machinist trade, removing 
to Philadelphia 50 years ago. 


J. Suretps Witson, a well-known mechanical engi- 
neer of Philadelphia, died January 1, aged 69 years. He 
was born in Washington, and took up mechanical en- 
gineering early in life. He was employed by the Wil- 
liam Cramp & Sons Shipbuilding Company, afterward 
with the Neafie & Levy Shipbuilding Company and later 
with J. T. Morris & Co. He became a large shareholder 
in the Wilmington Steamboat Company and was elected 


their president. 


Lester E. Woop, who had been prominently connected 
with the cast iron pipe trade for many years, died sud- 
denly of apoplexy, on January 1, while on his way from 
his residence in New York to visit a friend in New 
Rochelle. Mr. Wood was 56 years of age, and was born 
in Saratoga County, N. Y. During the Civil War he 
served in an Ohio regiment, commanded by his father, 
Colonel Oliver Wood. At an early age he became con- 
nected with the iron trade, and was at one time a mem- 
ber of the firm of Warren, Wood & Co., pig iron mer- 
chants, New York. For a number of years he was con- 
nected with the Anniston and Chattanooga pipe works, 
until they were merged into the United States Cast Iron 
Pipe & Foundry Company, after which he was appointed 
general Eastern sales agent of the consolidation. Re- 
signing that position five years ago, he formed a connec- 
tion with M. J. Drummond & Co., 192 Broadway, New 
York, as manager of their office. Mr. Wood had the 
reputation of being one of the very best pipe salesmen 
in the country. He leaves a widow and two children. 


CLARK FisHer, chief engineer of the United States 
Navy, retired, died at his home, Whitehall, Whitestone 
avenue, Flushing, L. I., on the 31st inst., aged 69 years. 
Chief Engineer Fisher was born in Newport, Maine, and 
when 12 years old moved with his parents to Trenton, 
N. J. In 1859 he received a commission as third assistant 
engineer in the navy, attached to the “Iroquois.” On 
July 12, 1861, he was captured at Magnolia Station, but 
managed to escape again that same night. From 1864 
to 1868 he was in charge of the experimental station in 
the Brooklyn navy yard. He was promoted to the rank 
of chief engineer in 1870, and in the year following re- 
signed to take charge of the anvil works in Trenton left 
by his father, which he had managed since then. 
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Prospects for 1904 in the Machinery Market. 


From the viewpoint of the heritage handed down by the 
year just closed, the new year augurs well for a period 
of sound prosperity. This inheritance is a vast amount 
of projected and unfinished work. The conditions now 
are infinitely more desirable than those which existed 
but a short time ago. 

To the year 19038 must be charged the interruption 
of a great amount of business, but it must also be cred- 
ited with the correction of certain evils which threat- 
ened to work far greater havoc if allowed to run their 
natural course. The setback to business can be taken as 
but temporary, since the condition of the country down 
at the root remained sound, and a large amount of the 
work withheld was in connection with great engineering 
and mechanical projects which had already attained a 
momentum which must carry them to completion before 
a great while. The correction of evils then existing 
worked, however, for lasting profit. In the first place, 
the unwise aggressiveness of labor was checked at a 
point where it had already become a menace to good in- 
dustrial conditions. So far as the building trades were 
concerned the line had been overstepped, and the or- 
ganization of employers to combat the unreasonable de- 
mands of the unions precipitated a struggle which was 
directly responsible for the abandonment of a large 
amount of work. The indirect effects were felt, however, 
in practically all lines of the mechanical trades. In the 
machinery industry the employers had previously been 
fairly well organized, and this fact, coupled with the 
disastrous effects witnessed in the building trades, re- 
strained the machinists from uniting in any considerable 
outbreak. 

The Labor Situation. 


The new year finds labor in a more reasonable frame 
of mind, and the great American public has a keener sense 
of appreciation of the employer’s rights and the abuse 
to which he is often subjected by militant unionism. 

Business has been going at a pace said by the econ- 
omists to be unsafe. There was a general belief that the 
creation of new securities and the expansion of existing 
issues had been carried to excess. On all sides it was 
admitted that values had gone too high and that they 
were still soaring. Production in all lines of industry 
was increasing at an enormous rate. It was seen that 
unless a halt was called a grand collapse carrying every- 
thing to the very bottom was inevitable. 

The year 1903 must be given the credit for calling this 
halt and forcing these undertakings toward their normal 
level. This was accomplished, however, without the 
creation of a panicky state of affairs, disturbing the 
foundations of the business structure of the country. Of 
course Wall Street went to the extreme and the good and 
bad suffered alike. That everything in Wall Street is 
not good was plainly shown by some of the testimony 
adduced through the airing of the methods employed in 
the formation of one of the big consolidations. This 
showed the willful departure from business methods in 
“high financiering,” and must surely serve as a lesson 
for the future. 

In looking into the new year there are two matters 
which offer excuse for apprehension. They are the pos- 
sibility of a breaking of the war clouds hovering about 
the East and the chances of a hot Presidential contest. 
These will offer basis for the pessimists to found argu- 
ment upon. Their outcome is still pure conjecture. The 
optimist has a far greater array of subjects to stand 
upon. He can review the numerous large projects which 
have been so persistently held in abeyance and feel that 
the severance of the tethers which stay them, and which 
seem to be strained to the limit, will quickly bring on 
another avalanche of business. : 

In view of the magnitude of many of them, it would 
be interesting to scan the list, picking out the most im- 
portant. 

What will doubtless prove the largest single channel 
of machinery consumption will be the construction of the 


Panama Canal. While this cannot be termed a project of 
the ensuing year, as the great bulk of the work will be 
carried on in later years, yet it is generally believed that 
1904 will see the matter definitely shaped, and perhaps 
the contract for construction awarded. The accepted 
opinion is that the Government will let contracts for the 
actual work of excavation. It is estimated that more 
than $10,000,000 will be expended for machinery and 
equipment. The machinery now on the site is practically 
worthless, and, at best, antiquated in design. Machinery 
merchants are of the opinion that considerable special 
machinery will be devised for the work, built somewhat 
on the lines of the great cantilever cranes or machines 
which made the construction of the Chicago Drainage Ca- 
nal practicable. 
Machinery for the Panama Canal. 

Naturally there will be a vast amount of smaller 
machinery of standard types, such as dredges, steam 
shovels, pumps, scrapers, engines and boilers of various 
types, air compressors, rock drills, crushers, concrete 
mixers, hoists, electric and refrigerating plants, and, 
of course, fully equipped machine shops. Considerable 
speculation is being indulged in as to the personnel of 
the commission to be appointed to supervise the execu- 
tion of the work. 

Another canal project, which has aroused a good 
deal of attention, is the enlargement of the Erie Canal 
crossing New York State. There is scarcely any room 
for doubt that the contracts for this work and the 
requisite machinery will be awarded this year. 

So much has been said about the Pennsylvania Tun- 
nel scheme, which includes the undermining of the North 
and East rivers and the island of Manhattan, that it is 
scarcely necessary to recall it. It has progressed so far 
that it certainly looks as though the commencement of it 
must form a part of the history of 1904. Here large 
sums must be expended for machinery. 

Somewhat akin to this is the plan of the New York 
Central system for the electrification of their New York 
terminal. Large quantities of machinery have already 
been contracted for in this connection, but a consider- 
able amount still remains to be purchased during the new 
year. 

Another tunnel scheme which will come up in an ac- 
tive form is that of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad 
Company, who recently obtained a franchise to tunnel 
the North River, from Exchange place, Jersey City, to 
Cortlandt street, Manhattan. This is the company of 
which William G. McAdoo is president. Charles M. 
Jacobs, who is chief engineer for the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road ‘Tunnel, is also connected with this company in a 
similar capacity. 

Large Projected Power Stations, 

As an important section of these projects is the con- 
struction of large power stations, the mind naturally 
reverts to similar projects in and about New York. It 
is well known that the New York Edison Company 
intend extending their generating capacity very materi- 
ally during this year. There is every indication that 
some very substantial orders for power station equip- 
ment will be placed by this company in the very near 
future. 

The Brooklyn Rapid Transit.Company are also on the 
verge of placing orders for a new station of something 
like 150,000 horse-power. The system is sorely in need 
of additional power and improved facilities, and, in fact, 
this matter has lagged so long that the need at present 
is imperative. 

A 40,000 horse-power hydraulic power development, in 
which New York capitalists are interested, and which will 
doubtless attract attention during the year, is to be 
located on the Susquehanna River and furnish electric 
power to the city of Baltimore and nearby towns. 

There is little doubt that the specifications for new 
machinery to be issued by the railroads this year wil! 
be heavy. Last year witnessed marked activity in the 
erection of new shops and the enlargement of old ones. 
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In many instances the construction work on the build- 
ings was interrupted by strikes, and other appropriations 
for machinery were withheld for various reasons, and as 
a result there are numerous new or improved railroad 
shops either completed or nearly so which are sorely in 
need of machinery squipment. As it is the usual custom 
among the various roads to make annual appropriations 
for the various departments in the spring, there is good 
basis for hope that a great amount of this needed 
machinery will be purchased within a few months. A 
noticeable feature of the shop extensions of the large 
systems is that they are drifting toward a state where 
they will be practically independent of the locomotive 
and car building companies. 


New Railroad Shops. 


For the equipment of the many shops which the 
Pennsylvania Company are constructing and have pro- 
jected along their lines, very little machinery was 
purchased during the latter portion of last year. It will 
be recalled that extensive shops are under construction 
for Fairview, opposite Harrisburg, Pa. It is estimated 
that the buildings alone will cost about $500,000. New 
wheel shops and a large foundry are being built at 
Burket’s Station, near Altoona, Pa., the principal build- 
ing to be over 600 feet long. Extensive shops are planned 
for Trenton, N. J., where a large site was purchased last 
year, and at Wilmington, Del., the new shops in connec- 
tion with the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington 
line need a large amount of equipment. These are simply 
the very prominent points connected with the shop ex- 
tension plan of this system which it appears actually 
require immediate action as to equipment this spring. 

The purchases which the Erie made during the latter 
half of the year are said to be but a small portion of 
what is planned in the way of the improvement of the 
shop system of this road. It will be recalled that $10,- 
000,000 was appropriated last summer for improvements 
on the Erie. 

A similar amount was likewise appropriated by the 
Union Pacific Railroad Company, and there is said to 
be an elaborate scheme afoot for shop extensions. 

The large new shops under way at Sayre, Pa., for 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad have not been provided for 
as to machine tools, although the traveling cranes, en- 
gines and boilers were purchased a short time ago. In 
this case the locomotive shop, the largest of the series, 
is to be 366 x 750 feet. 

For their new Keyser Valley shops, the Lackawanna 
Railroad will be in the market for an elaborate machinery 
equipment. The buildings are being erected at a cost 
0? some $750,000, and the principal purpose of the shops 
is the building of freight cars. This company also have 
intentions of building locomotives at this point eventually. 


Complete Modernization of Shops. 


The New York Central, or Vanderbilt systems, it is 
expected, will prove excellent customers as a result of 
their decision to modernize all of their shops and stand- 
ardize all of their equipment, track materials, &c. It 
will be recalled that J. F. Deems was made general super- 
intendent of motive power, rolling stock and machinery 
last year, with a view of carrying out this plan. He has 
spent a great deal of his time visiting the various shops 
along the system and small changes have been made from 
time to time, but the work has only fairly begun. 

' Only a small portion of the intended equipment has 
been purchased by the Southern Railway. They are 
erecting new shops at Knoxville and Spencer, but the 
directors have so far deferred the appropriations for the 
mecessary machinery. Specifications were issued several 
months ago for machine tools covering the equpiment of 
five large shops. A little over $50,000 worth of the tools 
‘was purchased at that time. 

The Seaboard Air Line also have a large machinery 
proposition, which was deferred until this year. Their 
plan is to establish a system of repair and car and loco- 
motive building shops at Atlanta, Ga., capable of taking 
care of their entire line. It has been stated that this 
matter will not be up to the purchasing point much be- 
fore next summer or fall. 
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The Chesapeake & Ohio have a project for the estab- 
lishment of new shops at Clifton Forge, Va. This is 
said to be another case of holding back for the 1904 ap- 
propriation. 

The Louisville & Nashville also have a very extensive 
shop scheme on their hands. They are to be located at 
Louisville, and work on the buildings was started re- 
cently. 

The Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern Railroad of 
Olean, N. Y., are looking for a site for new shops. 

Great shops are to be erected at Allendale, Ontario, 
Canada, by the Grand Trunk Railway System, which 
will require a large amount of new equipment. 

The Wabash Railroad are also to build shops in Can- 
ada, and J. B. Barnes, superintendent of motive power 
and machinery, Springfield, Ill., is preparing the plans. 

The Denver & Rio Grande Railroad System are to 
enlarge their shops at Salt Lake City, Utah, expending 
some $200,000. Robert L. Langton of Denver, Col., is the 
company’s mechanical engineer in charge. 

Wm. O. Herin, superintendent of machinery and equip- 
ment of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway System, 
located at Parsons, Kan., has prepared extensive plans 
for the enlargement of the shops at Parsons. This is a 
matter scheduled to come up for decision early this year. 

It will be recalled that the rebuilding of the large 
shops of the Pére Marquette Railroad Company, at Sag- 
inaw, Mich., was deferred until next spring. 

Closely allied to railroad work is the large project of 
the Armour Car Lines of Chicago, which is now under 
way. This is the construction of a complete shop system 
for the building of cars. 

Another car plant for which a great deal of machinery 
will be purchased very shortly will be built at Hender- 
son, Ky., by the newly formed Henderson Car Works 
Company of that city. 

The Central Car & Foundry Company intend expend- 
ing $200,000 on a car building plant at Vincennes, Ind., 
having a production of 25 finished cars and 15 repaired 
cars a day. 


Extensions of Electrical Apparatus Works. 


In the field of manufacture of electrical apparatus 
there will doubtless be large opportunities for the sale 
of machinery during the next 12 months. This industry 
has been especially favored in recent years and seems to 
enjoy a degree of prosperity all its own, even at times 
when the general machinery trade shows signs of dull- 
ness. This is doubtless due in a large measure to the 
constant widening and development of its field. The re- 
markable feature of 1903 in this respect was the advance- 
ment of the turbo-generator. Its great success from a 
commercial standpoint has forced the large electrical 
companies producing it to tax all their resources to their 
utmost limit to even attempt to supply the demand. 
Enormous plant extensions were planned, and some of 
them were put through, while much the greater portion 
has remained over for this year to cope with. Both of 
the great interests of this country need machinery to 
complete enlargements already begun. They need a 
great deal of it and need it badly. 

The General Electric Company have tremendous 
buildings about completed at both Lynn and Schenectady, 
but have not as yet ordered the necessary mechanical 
equipment for them. They have been in the market 
with fat lists, received bids, but refrained from making 
the purchases. Just before the close of last year they 
became recipients of the big contracts awarded by the 
New York Central interests, and these, it is thought, will 
so tax their capacity in connection with their regular 
business that the long delayed machinery contracts will 
be forthcoming before the new year has grown very old. 

The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company are 
doubling the size of their great plant. They have come 
into the market at various times within the last few 
months and taken small quantities of machinery, but 
the greater part of the equipment is still to be secured. 
Just before the eve of the old year announcement was 
made of the intention of establishing a Canadian West- 
inghouse Company, and immediately following this came 
the word that the Westinghouse Machine Company of 
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Pittsburgh had acquired from C. A. Parsons the full 
rights to manufacture in the United States and Canada 
the Parsons type of steam turbines for all purposes. 
Coupled with this was the announcement that a special 
department would be organized for the introduction of 
the marine type of turbine, in order to more effectively 
promote its use upon all classes of vessels, including 
all types of war ships. 

The Bullock Company also prepared an invasion into 
Canada last year, and are erecting excellent works there. 
They also enlarged their Cincinnati plant, and to replace 
a building recently destroyed by fire will erect a large 
addition to the plant, equipping it with the most modern 
machinery. 


Requirements for Other Industrial Plants. 


The enormous new plant of the International Steam 
Pump Company at Harrison, N. J., is now about under 
roof, and new machinery will shortly be purchased to 
add to that to be moved from the present Worthington 
plants. Some idea of the size of this plant can be formed 
when it is considered that the main machine shop is 
1006 feet long, and a number of other buildings, each 
capable of containing a good sized plant of themselves, 
surround it. Twenty-seven electric traveling cranes, 
ranging in capacity from 5 to 50 tons, will be among the 
requirements for fitting out these works. 

A large amount of new machinery is still required vy 
the Ingersoll-Sargeant Drill Company for their great new 
shops at Phillipsburg, N. J. The machine tools purchased 
thus far have been of the smaller types. 

The Lidgerwood Mfg. Company have their new plant 
at Newark, N. J., under way, and will install many thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of machinery in it during this 
year. 

The Singer Mfg. Company of Blizabethport, N. J., have 
just placed in operation rolling mills to supply their own 
wants in this direction, and are also operating their own 
iron property at Stanhope, N. J. The latest report in con- 
nection with this company has it that they are about to 
erect a large plant near Montreal, Canada, for the pro- 
duction of their line of sewing machines. They are now 
completing a large plant in Germany. 

A large amount of machinery will be required by the 
reorganized Ferracute Machine Company of Bridgeton, N. 
J., in the rebuilding of their plant, which was recently 
destroyed by fire. Oberlin Smith, the president of the 
company, is using every effort in planning for the im- 
mediate erection of a most modern machine works. 

Extensive purchases will soon be made by Richey, 
Brown & Donald, of Long Island City, New York, who 
will rebuild their large plant, which was entirely wiped 
out by fire a short time ago. 

The Eastern Steel Company, of Pottsville, Pa., are 
about to extend their plant considerably and will expend 
about $1,000,000 early this year for the necessary equip- 
ment, &c. 

The new United Lead Company and their constitu- 
ent concerns will spend considerable money on new 
plants and improving their existing works. At Granite 
City, Ill., a large plant will be erected for the manufac- 
ture of lead in all forms, as well as lead products, such 
as pipe, sheet, plumbers’ goods, &c. 

Of course there are many, many more projects in a 
similar status to those enumerated above, but in these 
mentioned there is ample evidence of a goodly share of 
unfinished business which the new year finds itself 
heir to. 
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The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania has handed down 
an opinion in which it holds that the act of the Legis- 
lature of 1891 providing that foreign corporations en- 
gaged in business in Pennsylvania shall pay to the 
commonwealth a bonus of one-third of one per cent. 
upon the amount of their capitalization does not apply 
to corporations in business in the State prior to the 
passage of the act. The decision upholds a judgment 
of the Harrisburg courts, which held that the Danville 
Bessemer Steel Company, the Crucible Steel Company of 
America and the American Steel & Wire Company of New 
Jersey need not pay the bonus. 
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PERSONAL. 


A. E. Rosenthal, who has been a dealer in iron and 
steel in Chicago for 11 years, has accepted the position 
of general sales manager of the Davenport Locomotive 
Works, and has removed with his family to Davenport, 
lowa. 


BE. Stuetz of New York will lecture on alumino ther- 
mics at the Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, on January 
20, and at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Boston, on February 26, 

Paul L. Wolfel, chief engineer of the American 
Bridge Company, announces the following appointments : 
James H. Edwards, assistant chief engineer, in charge of 
building construction, Ambridge, Pa. ; C. G. Emil Larsson, 
assistant chief engineer in charge of bridge construction, 
Ambridge, Pa.; Richard Khuen, resident engineer, Am- 
bridge, Pa., and Albert Reichmann, resident engineer, 
Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. The offices of division 
engineer at Pencoyd, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa., are abol- 
ished. The estimating and designing forces heretofore 
maintained at Pencoyd, Pa., and Pittsburgh, Pa., have 
been transferred to Ambridge, Pa. 

D. B. Wentz, until recently general manager of the 
Stonega Coke & Coal Company, of Big Stone Gap, Va., 
has become vice-president, with headquarters at Philadel- 
phia. His successor as general manager is A. H. Reeder, 
who has resigned the position of general manager of the 
Crow’s Nest Pass Company. 

William M. Carr has severed his connection as chief 
chemist and metallurgist for the St. Louis district of the 
American Steel Foundries Company. 

Arthur J. Herschmann has established himself at 45 
Broadway, New York, as a consulting engineer, making 
a specialty of heating, lighting and ventilating plants. 

Charles M. Schwab expects to sail for Europe for a 
prolonged stay in about a fortnight. 

Albert H. Hammacher, son of the senior of Ham- 
macher, Delius & Co. of New York, has been admitted 
to the firm. 

Manager Harry G. Stoddard of the Worcester Works 
of the American Steel & Wire Company, who has been 
ill for some weeks, is at his office again, in full possession 
of his former excellent health. 

A. EB. Corbin, district organizer of the National Metal 
Trades Association for the first district, has been en- 
gaged by the newly organized Springfield, Mass., Metal 
Trades Association as secretary, to have active charge 
of the association’s work, including the labor bureau, the 
work of which has already begun. 

Arthur A. Fowler, for some years the head of the ex- 
tensive grain commissien firm of A. A. Fowler & Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York, has been admitted to the 
firm of Rogers, Brown & Co., pig iron merchants, and will 
join the New York organization of the firm, at 71 Broad- 
way. 

Cc. W. Bray, formerly chief engineer of the American 
Tin Plate Company, has been made chief engineer of the 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, and Sumner B. 
Ely will be his assistant. 

George W. Parsons, who, for a long term of years, has 
managed the business of the frog, switch and signal 
department of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, has re- 
tired from active service and will retain his connection 
with the company in an advisory capacity. C. W. 
Reinoehl, long connected with the Pennsylvania Steel 
Company, succeeds Mr. Parsons as superintendent of the 
department; W. C. Cuntz succeeds Mr. Reinoehl as sales 
agent in charge of the Steelton (Pa.) sales office. 

S. P. McConnell has resigned the presidency of the 
George A. Fuller Company, a subsidiary of the United 
States Realty and Construction Company. 

B. F. Harper has resigned from the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company, and has accepted a position as special 
agent for the Carnegie Steel Company, with headquarters 
for the present at the Cleveland office. He will work di- 
rectly under H. P. Bope, general manager of sales, Pitts- 
burg, but in conjunction with all local agencies in the 
territories in which he will operate. 
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January 7, 1904 
MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel. 


Genesee Furnace Charlotte, N. Y., was blown out December 
11. 


George L. Reis, general manager of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company. announces that the blast furnace and four coke oven 
batteries of that company at Cornwall and Colebrook, Pa., will 
be put in operation during the coming spring. By April all of 
the pig now stored at Cornwall and Colebrook will have been 
shipped to Buffalo, N. Y. 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., have started 
fire in their No. 4 blast furnace and will put it in blast within 
the next few days. The company’s furnace at Lochiel will also 
be put in blast within the next week, after having been off for 
repairs for several months. The rail mill and blooming mills 
will resume operations after a shutdown of more than a week. 


The Altoona Iron Company's rolling mills at Altoona, Pa.. 
have resumed operations after a month’s idleness, with orders 
sufficient to keep them going during the remainder of the winter. 


Belmont Furnace of the Wheeling Steel & Iron Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va., was banked December 10. 


Toledo Furnace, Toledo, Ohio, was blown in December 29. 


Chatham Furnace, Chatham, N. Y., is expected to be blown 
in this week. 


Woodstock Furnace of the Woodstock Iron Company, Annis- 
ton, Ala., was blown out December 18. 


West End Furnace, Roanoke, Va., has blown out. 


The Graham Iron Company blew in their Graham Furnace, 
at Graham, Va., December 26. 


Rockhill Furnace, Huntington County, Pa., was blown in 
December 19. 





Olive Furnace, Lawrence County, Pa., was blown in Decem- 
ber 30. 


Mabe! Furnace, Sharpsville, Pa., has blown out temporarily. 


Etna Furnace of the Marting Iron & Steel Company, Ironton. 
Ohio, will blow in about January 7. 


Union Furnace of the Union Iron & Steel Company, Ironton, 
Ohio, is out for repairs. 


Stockholders of the United States Steel Company, Everett, 
Mass., have petitioned the court to appoint a receiver for the 
company on the ground of insolvency. 


The Chesapeake Nail Works of Harrisburg, Pa., resumed 
operations on Monday of this week after a iong shut down. 


After having been idle for several weeks, the puddle mill of 
Howe & Samuel and the structural iron works at Danville, Pa.. 
have resumed operations. 


The National Tube Company's works at Middletown, Pa.. 
have been closed for an indefinite period. Notices have been 
posted to the effect that there will be a readjustment of wages 
upon the resumption of work. 


With the beginning of the new year the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany of Ohio passed out of existence and became a part of the 
National Tube Company. ‘The Lorain Steel Company of Penn- 
Sylvania, with plants at Johnstown, Pa., remain intact, how- 
ever, and with a number of official changes will continue to do 
husiness as heretofore. The headquarters of the Pennsylvania 
company will continue in Philadelphia. 


We are officially advised that the Shenango Valley Bessemer 
plant of the Carnegie Steel Company, at New Castle, Pa., will 
resume operations about January 15. The plant has been idle 
for about three months, during which time extensive repairs 
and additions have been made. 


It is the intention to start up the South Sharon blooming 
mill of the Carnegie Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., on 
January 11, to work up several thousand tons of ingots now on 
hand at this plant. Further operations of this plant will de- 
pend altogether on future conditions and developments. It is 
also the intention of the American Steel & Wire Company, who 
operate the rod, wire and wire nail departments of these works, 
to start them about January 15. 


The Railway Steel Spring Company are making extensive im- 
provements to their plant at Oswego, N. Y., which, it is thought. 
will necessitate the installation of considerable new machinery. 
The new building is about 215 x 340 feet, and is being built di 
rectly over and around the original plant without interrupting 
manufacturing operations. It is expected that the work in all 
its details will be completed February 1. 


Several departments of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, 
Pueblo, Col., have resumed operations, and it is expected that 
the wire mill will be started up early this month. 


It is expected that the Glasgow Iron Company, Pottstown, 
Pa., will rebuild their plate mills, which were recently de- 
stroyed by fire, as soon as the insurance is adjusted. 


The Columbus Iron & Steel Company, Columbus, Ohio, have 
increased their capital stock to provide for the iron ore and 
coking coal interests acquired during the past year. They do 
not contemplate making any extensions to their works. 
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Anna Furnace, at Struthers, Ohio, was blown out Decem- 
ber 12. 


No. 2 stack of the Sheffield Furnaces, at Sheffield, Ala., was 
blown out December 13, leaving only one of the three fur- 
naces at that point in blast. 


The American Steel & Wire Company’s factory at Ander- 
son, Ind., is being made ready to resume operation in full. 
The plant has been closed most of the time for eight months 
while extensive improvements have been made, which will double 
its capacity. It will now give employment to about 1000 men. 
The promise is for a long run. 


General Machinery. 


The machine shop business of John Waldron, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., has been incorporated as the John Waldron Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $30,000. The business will be 
continued under the same management as heretofore. 


The Harrell Stamp Mil! Company, El Paso, Texas, have 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, for the manu- 
facture of Harrell stamp mills and crushers. It is their in- 
tention to erect a plant in the near future, but for the present 
they are having their machines made at the plants of the El 
Paso Foundry & Machine Company, El Paso, Texas, and the 
American Engineering & Foundry Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 
J. J. Harrell is president. 


The Railway & Electric Equipment Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
dealers in railway and electric equipment, were recently in- 
corporated. Ellwood C. Jackson of Philadelphia, formerly of 
the Jackson & Sharpe Car Company, Wilmington, Del., is pres- 
ident: C. A. Ralston of Chicago is first vice-president; Frank 
J. Lewis of Cleveland, second vice-president ; Charles F. Johnson 
of Buffalo, treasurer and general manager, and Robert W. Day 
of Buffalo, secretary. 


The Steel Car Forge Company have resumed operations at 
their plant, in Ellwood City, Pa., after being closed two months 
or more on account of a lack of orders. The resumption was at 
a 10 per cent. wage reduction. 

The Putnam Machine Company, Fitchburg, Mass., are mak- 
ing extensive improvements to their plant, in addition to those 
outlined in these columns some time ago. All of the six spaces 
between the ells of the main building have been covered with 
monitor roofs, each space affording an additional floor space of 
40 x 60 feet. Translucent fabric is used for lighting the mon- 
itors, a year’s test of the fabric having found it durable. Ad- 
ditions to the machine equipment are being made, and a travel- 
ing crane is yet to be installed in one of the new rooms made 
by roofing in a space between ells. The company’s works are 
very busy. 

The Empire Forge & Iron Company have been incorporated 
at Buffalo, N. Y¥., with a capitalization of $5000. The directors 
are George W. Pfohl, Frederick Kraebel, Robt. F. Kreinheder 
and Frederick G. Langner of Buffalo and Wm. Brennan, Jr., of 
Sloan, N. Y. 

The Pusillon Tool Company, Buffalo, N. Y., have been de- 
clared bankrupt, and Allen N. McNabb has been appointed 
trustee for the creditors. 

The George B. Sennett Company, Youngstown, Ohio, who 
for the past three years have been building a line of punching 
and shearing machinery for the Reade Machinery Company, 
Cleveland, have recently purchased from the latter their pat- 
terns and drawings, and will hereafter sell their product of 
punching and shearing machinery direct to the trade. 

Exclusive of the motors with which it has been decided to 
equip the plant, it has not yet been decided just what machinery 
will be installed in the new repair shop to be erected on 138th 
street by the American Express Company, 65 Broadway, New 
York. Considerable iron and wood working tools will be re- 
quired, however, as the shop is to be fitted out for making all 
repairs to the wagons. Each machine is to be operated by an 
independent motor, the electric current to be supplied by the 
New York Edison Company. The building will be 74 x 111 feet 
and will cost upward of $60,000. Charles W. Romeyn, 55 
Broadway, is the architect. 


Power Pliant Equipment. 


The Antigo Light, Heat & Power Company have incorpo- 
rated at Antigo, Wis., to furnish heat, light and power. The 
capital stock is $50,000, and the incorporators W. L. Elliott, 
Cc. T. Mortenson and F. C. Duchac. 

The Indiana State University, at Bloomington, Ind., will 
erect a power plant, 50 x 100 feet, of brick and stone construc- 
tion, which will cost $20,000. 

The Warren Steam Pump Company, Warren, Mass., have 
been awarded the contract for the pumps for the power station 
of the Intramural Railroad at the St. Louis Exposition. They 
will constitute the pumping outfit for 5000 horse-power boilers. 
Four pumps will be installed. 


The Slater Woolen Company, Webster, Mass., are to install 
turbine engines, aggregating 700 horse-power, to provide power 
for the large additions to be erected the coming spring, plans 
for which are now being made. The engines will drive 400- 
kw. generators, to provide electric power to run motors, the 
new part of the works to be operated in large electric units. 
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The details of the boiler plant, which will provide steam for 
other purposes as well as for power, have not been determined. 
The improvements will cost close to $500,000. 


Foundries. 

The Gresham Planing Mill Company, Griffin, Ga., have in- 
stalled a foundry and are now in position to make castings 
of all descriptions. 

The Wayne Iron Works, Wayne, Pa., manufacturers of iron 
fences, contemplate the erection of a two-story addition to 
their plant, 50 feet square. 

The Ellwood Foundry Company, who have had their plant 
at Ellwood City, Pa., closed down for some time, have now 
nearly enough orders on hand to keep them running until sum- 
mer and they will shortly resume operations. 


The Southern Foundry Company have incorporated at Dal- 
las, Texas, to do a general foundry and repair business. J. 
B. Adoue, C. Robertson and S. W. Hardwick are the incor- 
porators. The capitalization of the company is $3000. 


The South Bend Foundry Company, South Bend, Ind., have 
completed their new plant. The building is 60 x 302 feet, con- 
structed of brick and steel, and will be equipped with modern 
machinery, including an electric trolley system for handling 
heavy castings. It will have a capacity of 6 tons per hour. 


Fires. 


A recent fire destroyed James W. Carr’s foundry at Rich- 
mond, Va., entailing a loss of $20,000. 


The foundry of the Altman-Taylor Company, Mansfield, 
Ohio, was recently damaged $10,000 by fire. 


The factory of the Knott & Pope Shoe Company, Hudson, 
Mass., was damaged $50,000 by fire January 2. 

The works of the Morning Star Mfg. Company, Napoleon, 
Ohio, manufacturers of threshers and engines, were destroyed 
by fire January 1. The loss is placed at $80,000. 


Hardware. 


On New Year's Eve, at the factories of the Iron Clad Mfg. 
Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., every employee who had been in 
the service of the company during 1903 was presented with a 
basket filled with all the requirements of a good dinner, At 
these works are employed, we are informed, about 1000 people 
in the production of galvanized and enameled ware, range 
boilers and dairy supplies. 


The Warner Fence Company, with factories at Waverly and 
Melvern, Kan., and at Muncie, Ind., purpose the consolidation 
of the three plants at Ottawa, Kan., in the natural gas belt. 


St. Louis Wire & Iron Company, 518-522 Chouteau avenue, 
St. Louis, manufacturers of and dealers in builders’ iron and 
wire work, have incorporated with a capital of $7000, fully 
paid in. The incorporators are Reinhold Tiesler, Ferdinand 
P. Laclerg and Eugene E. Semitt. 


American Plow Company, incorporated some time since 
with a capital stock of $200,000, have commenced operations at 
Madison, Wis. Their plant consists of a blacksmith shop, 50 
x 144 feet; warehouse, 54 x 80 feet; paint shop, 44 x 50 feet; 
steel storage room, 30 x 90 feet, and power plant, 30 x 108 
feet. The plant has a capacity of 100 plows daily. On one 
side of the works is the St. Paul road and on the other the 
Northwestern, affording excellent railroad facilities. The officers 
of the company are James Barclay, formerly treasurer and 
superintendent of Deere & Co. and later superintendent of the 
J. I. Case Plow Works, president ; Geo. D. Foster, vice-president ; 
A. BE. Johnson, secretary, and Jackson Reuber, treasurer. 


The plant of the Pennsylvania Shovel Works, Corry, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire on the 1st inst. The loss is partly cov- 
ered by insurance. We understand that the works will’ be 
rebuilt. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Schubert Bros. Gear Company, Oneida, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of gears, buggies, wagons, &c., will materially enlarge 
their plant. It is intended either to erect an entirely new plant, 
50 x 250 feet, three stories high, or build an addition to the 
present works, 50 x 140 feet, four stories high, besides boiler 
and engine house. 


The Motor Traction Company, Spokane, Wash., will erect 
a plant in the spring for the manufacture of steam wagons 
for light and heavy work, and which will be operated by steam 
generated by crude oii. Plans are not completed, and it is not 
yet known just what machinery will be required. All com- 
munications should be addressed to B. W. Wolverton, treasurer. 
L. Rhodes is president and A. E. Gallagher, secretary. 

The Phillips Pressed Steel Company, Joliet, Ill., have in- 
creased their capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000. 

I’. E. Came, Montreal, P. Q., is rebuilding his railway supply 
plant, which was recently destroyed by fire. The new building 
will be the same size as the old, 80 x 400 feet. Most of the 
machinery was not injured. 


Boll Bros., Harrisburg, Pa., whose plant was destroyed by 
fire some time ago, have leased temporary quarters until the 
completion of their new building, in order to fill many outstand- 
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ing orders for brass beds and steel mattresses. The company 
will rebuild on an enlarged and improved scale. Work on the 
new building will be commenced as soon as weather conditions 
permit. 

The American Radiator Company, Chicago, have entered into 
a contract with the city of Litchfield, Ill., whereby the company 
are to build a large steel and brick plant, at a cost of $150,000. 

The Centaur Motor Company, Buffalo, N. Y., will at once 
erect a two-story brick factory and storage building on Franklin 
street. 

The Gustin-Bond Axle Company have been incorporated at 
Sullivan, Ind., with $25,000 capital stock. The directors are 
Gilbert Bond, Mahlon R. Gustin, Wm. J. Hamilton and Walter 
A. Ford. 

Th. Central Car & Foundry Company, who are to erect a 
plant ut Vincennes, Ind., have been incorporated with $45,000 
capital. The directors are Joseph R. Kavanagh, H. BH. Frazier, 
Otto Winkenhofer and Charles G. Mueller. 

The plant of the Richmond Plow Company of Richmond, 
Ind., has been sold to the Brown-Manley Agricultural Company 
of Malta, Ohio. The concern were the first in the West to manu- 
facture steel plows, having started 65 years ago. 

N. O. Davis has been appointed receiver for the Hoke Mfg. 
Company, Frankfort, Ind., on application of one of the banks 
of that city. The company manufacture farm implements. 
They moved to their present location from South Bend, Ind., 
two years ago. The assets are placed at $60,000 and liabilities 
at $20,000. The receiver is of opinion that a settlement will be 
made and the plant soon started up again. 


Labor Notes. 


The National Wire Corporation of New Haven, Conn., 
have notified their employees of an 11 per cent. decrease 
in wages, beginning with the new year. The reduction 
applies very generally to the various departments of the 
company’s works. 


Announcement is made of a reduction in wages at 
the shops of the Charlestown Navy Yard. The lower 
grades of labor get a reduction from $2 to $1.84 a day, 
and other classes are proportionately affected. The cut 
down is the result of a report by the Board of Wages, 
consisting of the heads of the various departments of the 
yards, which decides each six months what the wages 
for the next half year shall be. 


The Lorain Steel Company, with a plant at Johns- 
town, Pa., have reduced the wages of all employees on an 
average of 10 cents per day, which puts the men on the 
same basis they were before the voluntary wage advance 
of a year and a half ago. 


The employees of the Ellwood City seamless tube 
mills, which are the property of the United States Steel 
Corporation, have been notified of a 10 per cent. reduc- 
tion in wages, effective January 4. 


At the Labelle Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, where 
a general wage reduction of 30 per cent. was proposed 
when the open hearth department is reopened, the work- 
men have rejected the proposition. 


At Indianapolis, on December 30, Judge Carter of the 
State Supreme Court granted, a temporary injunction 
against union iron molders who have been active in the 
trouble at the works of the Indianapolis Foundry Com- 
pany, arising from the strike inaugurated last May. The 
injunction was made to apply to the business agent of 
the local union organizations, and about 20 other indi- 
vidual members who, as shown by the evidence, were 
especially active as “‘ strike workers, pickets and the like.” 
It orders them from “in any manner” engaging in any 
action which could be construed as “interfering with, 
hindering or obstructing the company’s business.” 


The Worcester, Mass., Labor Bureau, operated by the 
Worcester Metal Trades Association, has been widening 
the scope of its work. The builders’ finish men and the 
electrical contractors of the city have become subscrib- 
ers, and other lines of employment are interested and 
will probably join later on. Even retail merchants have 
asked to be taken in as subscribers. They do not become 
members of the association, but simply customers of the 
labor bureau. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








There has been increased interest in the Foundry Pig 
Iron markets, the situation having undergone a change in 
some respects. While the Southern makers have practi- 
cally withdrawn from the market and are asking $10 for 
No. 2 Foundry, Birmingham, there has been some dis- 
position on the part of Northern producers to shade 
prices. They have been encouraged in this because of 
the lowering of cost, new contracts on a much lower 
basis having been closed for Coke. In the Eastern sec- 


tions wages are lower, although that in itself does not 
cut much of a figure. The result is that the Northern 
furnaces are taking what business is offering. Thus at 
Lake Erie points No. 2 is selling at close to $13.50, while 
Valley furnaces are quoting $13. 

The Southern makers held a series of meetings which, 
however, have not led to any tangible results. 

Disquieting reports come from the Steel Rail trade, 
which must, however, lose a good deal of their force when 
the conditions are more carefully examined. It is stated 
that some of the railroads have recently canceled orders 
placed for this year, that others have cut down their esti- 
mates, and have notified the mills of postponement of 
deliveries, and that earlier inquiries have shrunken much 
lately. All this must not be taken too seriously. The 
buyers know that the Steel Rail capacity is much greater 
now than it was a year ago, that the pressure for Steel for 
the manufacture of Billets is less, and that therefore, in all 
probability, there will be little trouble, at any time dur- 
ing 1904 in securing fair deliveries. There is little incen- 
tive therefore to get orders in early, or to put in full re 
quirements. Prices are usually guaranteed against a de- 
cline, but this applies only to the actual time of ship- 
ment. When Rails are delivered the contract price holds. 

In Finished Iron and Steel generally consumers are 
maintaining a waiting attitude. Some tonnage has been 
placed in Structural Material, but there are reports that 
some low prices are being made in fabricated material 
and on contracts for finished structures. There have been 
complaints, too, of occasional irregularities in the Plate 
trade. In the East and in the West Iron Bars have not 
gained in strength, but a better volume of inquiries is 
reported in Sheets. An export trade in Bars is developing 
in an encouraging manner. 

There is a little better feeling in some branches of 
the trade in Old Material, although the sale of about 
4000 tons of Low Phosphorus Scrap by a very large steel 
works some weeks since was a wet blanket on the market. 
Some of the January lists of the railroads are pretty long 
and show quite a heavy tonnage. On the other hand, 
further sales of Old Material, both to England and to 
Italy, are pending and are likely to go through. 

Some good contracts for Coke have been placed dur- 
ing the week at prices at the level of about that ruling 
lately—viz., a shade under $1.50 for Standard Connells- 
ville, at oven. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 


At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Jan. 7, Dec. 30, Dec. 9, Jan. 8, 


PIG IRON: 1904. 1903. 1903. 1903. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PE GB itevonndanwada $14.75 $15.00 $15.00 $22.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

CE Nc trrneedeedanauns 12.00 12.00 12.00 21.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Local,Chicago 14.50 14.50 14.25 23.00 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 14.10 14.10 14.60 21.85 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 13.00 138.00 12.60 20.00 


Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 16.75 16.75 16.50 25.00 
BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 


Steel Billets, Pittsburgh....... 23.00 23.00 23.00 29.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia...... 24.25 24.25 24.25 27.00 
Steel Billets, Chicago.......... 24.00 24.00 24.00 29.50 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... $0.00 30.00 31.00 34.50 


Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 


0. Steel Rails, Chicago......... 9.00 9.50 10.75 18.75 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 11.50 11.50 11.75 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago......... 13.00 13.00 13.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia..... 16.00 14.50 16.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 13.00 13.00 138.00 24.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 12.75 12.75 12.75 20.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh.. 11.00 11.00 11.00 21.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 10.00 9.50 9.00 18.25 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.92 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.34% 1.34% 1.34% 1.70 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.44% 1.44% 1.44% 1.75 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.74% 1.74% 1.78 2.10 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Wemeee, THAGWEUEE, «hc wccccccce 1.74% 1.74% 1.738% 1.90 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
a ee ee 1.74% 1.74% 1.73% 1.90 
Angles, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.90 
Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.90 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.95 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh...... 2.25 2.25 2.30 2.65 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.455 2.45 2.50 2.45 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.85 
Cut Nails, f.0.b. Pittsburgh..... 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.05 
METALS: 
Copper, New York. .......2-.0.. 12.37% 12.37%412.25 11.87% 
Spelter, St. Louls...........ceee. 4.75 4.65 4.60 4.35 
See We SOUS ica civ cc cwees 4.25 4.25 4.10 4.10 
Oe ee 4.17% 4.17% 4.02% 3.97% 
PN DORM as eae ein stents 29.00 28.60 27.00 26.50 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.25 6.25 6.25 7.12% 
Nickel, New York............. 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 

100 pounds, New York....... 3.79 3.79 3.79 3.79 

——_+-e—__—_ 
Chicago. 


FisHer BuImpiNneG, January 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

The only marked changes in market conditions to report 
this week are an advance of 50c. per ton on all grades of 
Southern Pig Iron and a reduction in price made by an in- 
crease of from two to three points in discounts on Steel and 
Iron Pipe. The new year is opening up with somewhat of a bet- 
ter feeling, though the horror of the Iroquois Theater fire is 
still uppermost in men’s minds and a topic of conversation 
that excludes business and all other considerations. Manu- 
facturers, jobbers, wholesalers and retailers all report that 
their morning’s mail for the first Monday in the year was 
greater than it had been for a long time, and that the in- 
quiries and orders show a healthy awakening of interest 
among buyers. Pig Iron is now sold no lower than $10, 
Birmingham, for No. 2, or $13.85, Chicago, for the first 
quarter, with $14.50, Chicago, as a minimum on Northern 
No. 2. Representatives of one leading Southern interest 
report that their principals will not permit them to take 
orders for more than 500 tons to one customer at that price 
for delivery within the first quarter of the year. On every 
hand there is either an inclination to refuse to quote alto- 
gether on the second quarter or to quote 50c. to $1 per ton 
above the price set for the first three months. Bars are 
improved somewhat in demand, although there is still much 
room for betterment. Structural Materials show an awaken- 
ing, and the Madison and Adams buildings were placed during 
the week. Plates have revived admirably and the repre- 
sentative of one Eastern mill reports 12 carloads placed in 
three days to 12 different customers, with a large volume of 
smaller orders. Boiler Tubes are a little more active than 
last week, as the reduction in prices then noted is making 
itself felt in a better demand on the part of buyers, who 
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have held off heretofore. Sheets show no changes in prices, 
though the demand is somewhat better than it has been. 
Cast Iron Pipe is moving more actively in the West, though 
leading interests here do not expect a general awakening 
until a month or two later, although a sharp advance in 
Pig Iron might stimulate anticipatory orders. Rails are 
still quiet, although some roads are making inquiries for 
considerable tonnage. The leading producer in the West 
took an order for 40,000 tons for delivery at Port Arthur, 
Canada, for the McKenzie-Mann Syndicate, for use on the 
right of way of the Canadian Northern Railway. Merchant 
Steel shows no change outside of a little more freedom in 
specifying and some new contracts of 500 to 1000 ton lots. 
Old Materials show advances in some items and reductions in 


others, though in general the feeling is a little stronger than 
a week ago. 


Pig Iron.—Southern Pig Iron producers, although not 
now in a pool, are unanimous in refusing to sell Pig Iron for 
delivery in the first quarter of this year for less than a base 
price of $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, which is just $1 higher 
than the price of one month ago. Opinions differ as to the 
probable course of the market, some interests arguing that 
it will not be possible for the Southern producers to main- 
tain this price unless they still further curtail production, 
while others insist that production is already far below the 
demand and that the inevitable tendency is upward, though no 
one expects the boom of last year. It is reported here that 
there has been an effort made recently to reorganize the 
Southern Iron Association, which played such an unhappy 
réle in the market of last year, and that this proposition 
has thus far been made impossible by the determination of 
one large producer to remain independent. Buying between 
Christmas and New Year’s Day was exceptionally heavy for 
that season of the year, as buyers were anxious to get under 
cover before the anticipated advance which has just taken 
place. Among the sales noted are 3000 tons of Northern 
Iron for a local melter on the basis of $14.50 for No. 2 
Foundry, together with several lots of 1000 and 500 tons to 
foundrymen in Chicago, Milwaukee and other Western cen- 
ters. One large Southern producer has instructed its 
representatives everywhere to take no orders larger than 
500 tons from one melter for shipment within the first quar- 
ter at the basis of $10, Birmingham, for No. 2, and also in- 
structed them to refrain as much as possible from quoting 
at any price for delivery beyond the first quarter. Others 
are selling for the second quarter on the basis of $10.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2. The readjustment of labor and 
Coke costs on the part of Northern furnaces, together with 
the advance in the price of Southern Iron, is permitting 
the Northern furnaces to move a part of their large accumu- 
lation of stock. Only three furnaces are in blast to-day in 
this district, two Iroquois and one Thomas, with a furnace 
at Maysville, Wis., temporarily in blast. We reduce our 
prices on Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel and Jackson 
County and Kentucky Silvery $1 per ton as compared with 
last week’s quotations, though it should not be considered 
that this cut of $1 per ton was made in one week, for the 
market has been only nominally as quoted for some time. 

In the following list of prices the low figures represent quo- 
tations for shipment for the first quarter and the high figures 
for later deliveries : 


Lake Superior Charcoal............. $16.75 to $17.25 
Northern Coke Foundry. No. 1........ 15.00 to 15.50 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2........ 14.50 to 15.00 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 8........ 14.00 to 14.50 
WOOEUUNE. TORE, BEL Ricco scccccceses 15.50 to 16.00 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1......... 16.80 to 17.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 2......... 16.30 to 16.80 
Southern Silvery, according to Silicon. 15.35to 16.35 
a es ere eee 14.385 to 14.85 
OREN: CGO, BAO Boies sc cee dé cess 13.85 to 14.35 
ORee Tene, TO, Be ncunaces dashes 13.35 to 13.85 
oe Sa NE SR ere 12.85 to 13.35 
Southern Coke, No 1 Soft............ 14.35 to 14.85 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 13.85 to 14.35 
Es SEs os nn on 6 0 G00 00.0: 00,044 12.85 to 13.35 
OULMOEN THON WOTHE. 2c cc ccc ccnccens 12.60 to 13.10 
EE EL, ns oc Sct ba dua teed 12.10 to 12.60 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheel...... 19.85 to 20.95 
ee ES ee 4.50 to 15.00 


eee 6.30 to 16.80 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 

6 to 10 per cent. Silicon............ 17.30 to 17.80 
ie TOs «6 wkd dt wOb ass 60005 s 14.35 to 14.85 


Bars.—Bar Iron is still sold to some buyers as low as 
1.30c., Chicago, and the demand seems to increase steadily 
with the general conclusion on the part of buyers that Steel 
will not be cut below its present figure. Steel Bars and 
Bands are held firm at 1.46\4c., base, half extras, Chicago, 
in car lots, with orders coming in better for shipment from 
mill and from store. Hoops continue to be fairly active. 
We quote: Bar Iron, 1.30c: to 1.40c., base, half extras; Bar 
Steel, 1.46%4c. to 1.5144c., base, half extras, with quarter ex- 
tras for rounds and squares larger than base; Hoops, 1.8146c. 
to 1.911éc. rates, in carload lots, with 10c. advance for less 
than cars; Small Angles, Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.5614c. 
to 1.6614c., base, half extras; Small Tees, 5c. advance. Store 
business is improving, with Steel Bars selling at 1.60c. to 
1.75c., the lower price being only for the large regular 
buyer. Iron bars from store are sold at the same price as 
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Steel, Iron being sold on full card extras, with Steel at 
half extras. Store business on Hoops continues to be done 
at 2.10c. to 2.20c. rates, full extras. 


Structural Material.—Steel for the Adams Building 
being erected by Colonel Strong, at Adams and State streets, 
and the Madison Building, at the corner of Madison and 
State streets, was placed with the American Bridge Com- 
pany. The aggregate tonnage for the two buildings is 4050 
tons of Structurals. The building department of the lead- 
ing bridge company reports a renewed activity in every 
part of the country now that the cost of building is being 
somewhat reduced, because of the low prices quoted on brick 
and the concessions being made in both lumber and labor. 
Railroads are still comparatively inactive in buying for 
bridges and building, although car shops are buying in larger 
quantities than for two months. Structural Shapes are 
still quoted at 1.7614c., Chicago, for I-Beams and Channels 
up to and including 15 inches and for Angles 3 inches on 
one leg and over, with $1 per ton extra for Tees 3 inches and 
larger. Structurals offered from store at from 1.90c. to 2c., 
cut to lengths 5 feet and over. Large warehousemen are 
able to get the higher prices named on all ordinary lots, 
the lower prices named being only to meet competition on 
business of some magnitude. 


Plates.—Large sales of Plates were made between Christ- 
mas and New Year’s Day on the basis of 1.75c., Chicago, 
the association price for last year, before the new price, 
1.76%c., went into éffect. One mill agent reports that in 
three days he sent to his mill orders for immediate shipment 
of 12 cars to 12 different customers, with active less than 
carload buying on the part of many others. We quote: Tank 
Steel, 14-inch and heavier, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c.; Flange, 
1.864%4c. to 1.96%4c.; Marine, 1.9614c. to 2.06%4c.; Universal 
Mill Plates, 1.76%4c. to 1.86%4c. Jobbers report the usual 
active cold weather selling of Boiler Plate, at 2c. for Tank 
quality, 4%, inch and heavier, with 10c. advance for 3-16 
inch, 20c. for Nos. 8 and 10, and 25c. extra for Flange 
quality. 


Boiler Tubes.—No reduction in price has yet been an- 
nounced on the part of manufacturers of Seamless Steel 
Tubes in competition with the reduced prices quoted last 
week on Lap Welded Steel and Iron Tubes. As it is, Seam- 
less Steel Tubes are selling for considerably less money than 
Lap welded Iron, and are preferred by many users to the 
Iron Tubes because of the ease with which the Seamless 
Steel Tube is beaded, expanded and welded. We quote the 
following discounts for carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago, in which 
1.65 per cent. has been subtracted from the new Pittsburgh 
basing discount to take care of the 16%c. freight on carload 
lots of Boiler Tubes from Pittsburgh to Chicago: 


-——— Discounts, per cent.———, 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
hk 2 3. Serve reer 42.35 88.85 53.35 
AS to 2G UMOMES. 2 ice cesescss 54.85 87.35 40.35 
ae EE. fas Fa 0 0 tes 5 ee ta08t up to 4 in. 
Eve ere 63.35 49.8 48.35 
G:00 BA: Wits 6 eR oe tee 54.85 37.35 wees 


Local jobbers are enjoying a good trade on Boiler Tubes, fol- 
lowing the reduction in prices noted last week on 2% to 5 
inch diameters. Present discounts are as follows: 


Seamless 
Steel. Iron. steel. 
1: 6 TM Ds 6.5 0c ce tin tae 40 3 87 
196 CO 26: ERCHOS. oc cc cccssvcs 50 32% 35 
eR GP 60 45 45 
6 Inches ond Fee. stabs s Sed 50 32% 


Sheets.—The Sheet business is picking up a little, though 
buyers are endeavoring to force mills to hand over to them 
the saving effected in labor at the conference with the Amal- 
gamated Association in the middle of December. As the mills 
were previous to the readjustment of labor selling Sheets at 
considerably less than cost, no marked decline is considered 
possible with Sheet Bars at $24, base, Pittsburgh. Prices 
vary with the mill reporting, but in few cases do they fall 
much below the following: No. 10, 1.91%c. to 1.96%c.; 
No. 12, 1.96%4c. to 2.01%4c.; No. 14, 2.0114c. to 2.06%4c.; No. 
16, 2.1114c. to 2.16%4c.; Nos. 18 and 20, 2.1644c. to 2.264c. ; 
Nos. 22 and 24, 2.26%c. to 2.386%4c.; No. 26, 2.36%c. to 
2.4114c.; No. 27, 2.41%4c. to 2.4644c.; No. 28, 2.46%4c. to 
2.51%4c. Store business is only fairly active at the follow- 
ing prices: Nos. 8 and 10, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; No. 12, 2.20c. 
to 2.25¢e.; No. 14, 2.30c. to 2.35c.; No. 16, 2.40c. to 2.45c. ; 
Nos. 18 and 20, 2.55c. to 2.60c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.65c. to 
2.70c.: No. 26, 2.75¢. to 2.80c.; No. 27, 2.85¢. to 2.90c. ; 
No. 28, 2.b0c. to 8c. Galvanized Sheets are a little more 
active than last week on the basis of 80 to 80 and 2% dis- 
count, Pittsburgh, plus full freight, for carload lots, and 
about 75 and 10 from mill in less than carload lots, with 
prices from store steady at 75 and 5 on ordinary lots to 75 
and 7% on large lots 

Billets.—The market is quiet, with Open Hearth or 
Bessemer Forging or Rolling Billets quoted at $24 per gross 
ton, Chicago, in carload lots. 

Merchant Pipe.—The leading producer of Pipe an- 
nounces in Chi¢ago a revision of prices. By comparing the 
discounts given below with those that have been maintained 
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all of last year it will be seen that two points better in dis- 
count are given on all sizes but 14 inch, which has been given 
the advantage of three points better discount. This makes 
the official prices as follows, in carload lots, Chicago: 


-—-Steel Pipe.-—, —Galv. Wrought Iron.— 


Black. Galv. Black. Galv. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
% to % inch........ 68.35 58.35 65.35 55.35 
We MN Sik cdcaceibes 71.35 61.35 68.35 58.35 
% to 6 inches....... 75.35 65.35 72.35 62.35 
+ tO 2S. eee. 2 6 v0 69.35 59.35 66.35 56.35 


Less than carloads, 124% per cent. advance. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Business is looking up a little in this 
line in the way of increased orders and inquiries. Among 
orders taken by the leading producer are 1200 tons of 4’s 
to 20’s Water Pipe for the city of Los Angeles, Cal., and 
900 tons 6 to 12 inch Water Pipe for Minneapolis; Portland, 
Ore., is in the market for 1800 tons and St. Paul for 800 tons, 
and it is expected that both these contracts will be closed be- 
fore the middle of the month. The active spring buying, 
however, is not expected to show itself for a month or more 
to come, as the character of the soil and climate in the 
markets tributary to Chicago prevents Pipe laying as early 
as it can be done at most Hastern points. The McKenzie- 
Mann Syndicate, who are building the Canadian Northern 
Railway, are reported to be in the market for a large ton- 
nage of Cast Iron Pipe and Culverts, though details are not 
yet obtainable. Official prices remain at $27.50 to $28 for 
4-inch, and 50c. less for 6-inch Water Pipe and $1 per net ton 
higher for Gas Pipe. Concessions are made in instances 
where large tonnages are involved. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The most noteworthy 
transaction in the Rail industry for the week is a purchase 
of 40,000 tons of Standard Section Rails by the McKenzie- 
Mann Syndicate, who are building the Canadian Northern 
Railway. The Rails were placed with the Illinois Steel 
Company, for delivery at Port Arthur, at the head of Lake 
Superior, at just about $23 per ton, although the company 
selling decline to give any information or even to acknowl- 
edge that they took the order. As this is an export propo- 
sition, the members of the Rail Association are not bound to 
adhere to the domestic price of $28. The order was taken 
against competition on the part of European Rail producers 
and it is thought that an element in the low price quoted was 
the fact that the Steel company can utilize returning Ore 
boats for shipment of the tonnage at very low rates. Do- 
mestic roads have not yet begun buying in any quantity, 
though inquiries are coming in with renewed activity, par- 
ticularly from electric roads. A noteworthy feature of the 
buying of these roads is that each year their specifications call 
for heavier Sections than the year before, many of them 
adopting the same weights as the steam roads. Standard 
Sections are still quoted at $28, and Light Sections at about 
$28 for 12-lb., $27 for 16-lb. and $26 to $25 for Heavier 
Sections. Light Rails are sold from stock at 1.60c. by the 
leading interest. We reduce our quotation of last week on 
Angle Bars 5c. per 100 Ibs., naming a new price of 1.40c. to 
1.50c.; Spikes, 1.80c. to 1.90c., base.; Track Bolts, 2.50 to 
2.60c., base, with Square Nuts, and 10c. to 15c. advance for 
Hexagon Nuts. 


Merchant Steel.—Holiday week was rather quiet in 
specifications, and orders on Merchant Steel, although the 
present week opens up with greater business. Prices re- 
main unchanged, as follows: Open Hearth Spring Steel to 
the general trade, 2c. to 2.25c.; Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 1.7144c. to 1.814%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.66%4c. 
to 1.76%4c.; Sleigh Shoe, 1.5114c. to 1.61%4c.; Cutter Shoe, 
2.25¢c. to 2.35c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.01%4c. to 2.1114c.; Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel, 6%4c. to 8c.; Special Tool Steel, 12c. up; 
Shafting at 52 per cent. in car lots and 47 per cent. in less 
than car lots. 


Old Material.—We reduce Old Steel Rails, short lengths, 
50c. per gross ton, Railroad Malleable and Agricultural 
Malleable 50c. per net ton, and advance Relayers 50c.; 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, 50c.; No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
50c.; Heavy Cast Scrap and Stove Plate and Light Cast 
Scrap, 50c. What buying there has been done is mostly 
on the part of dealers, as Steel mills are conspicuous by 
their inactivity in the Scrap market. We quote as follows, 
per gross ton, Chicago: 


en  . coh « kdb 6b bbc 0 we debs $13.00 to $14.00 


Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 11.00 to 11.50 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet....... 9.00 to 9.50 
Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 

CREED akin.» ie dw mide Gia o'eiqt’ ao 00% 23.00 to 24.00 
Heavy Relaying Rails, for side tracks... 18.00 to 20.00 
Be ho Oe ee 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 10.00 to 10.50 
DRM, LS bs ¢-K ORR RKN WS d's kek SxKe 8.00 to 9.00 
Wmee Combtry Bead si sic cic wiideie. 7.50to 8.00 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
PO ee Ne oh kak oh sade pcae ds $12.00 to $12.50 
Og ES a ee ae ae 14.75 to 15.25 
ee Ce i. bt ake eh. 0 © 006 5 eee 12.50 to 13.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 10.50 to 11.00 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 9.00to 9.50 
OPE ES FO Oe FETT Te eee 13.00 to 13.50 
: ee ot a eee 8.75 to 9.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 8.00to 850 
BEG Ae Fs oles taenénss e008 50to 8.00 


“assume a strong position. 
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Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 7.50 to 8.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 7.00 to 7.25 
ED MD a's 6. 40'4é0d'aeu ena haiede 3.50to 4.00 
ee ee een 3.50to 4.00 
et Be eR Rr rer 8.50 to 9.00 
SENN OE ONIN 6d so sk oo dda baba 10.50 to 11.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 9.00 to 9.50 
Railroad Malleable...........ccecees 8.00 to 8.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 7.50to 8.00 


Metals.—Pig Tin shows another advance and is now 
quoted at 30%4c. to 30%c., with more sales being made at 
the high than at the low prices. No other changes are 
noted on new materials in the balance of the list. We 
quote: Casting Copper is offered at 12%c. to 13%4c.; Lake, 
4c higher. Lead in 50-ton lots shows an advance of 15c., 
being now quoted at 4.20c.; car lots at 4.25c.; less than car 
lots at 4.40c. Spelter remains at 4%c. in car lots and 5e. in 
less than car lots. Sheet Zinc is offered at 5.65c. per lb. in 
car lots of 600-lb. casks; less than car lots in 600-lb. casks, 
5.85c., with the usual advances for smaller casks. Old Metals 
remain steady, with the exception of Lead, which is stronger 
and advanced 15c. per 100 lbs. Heavy Cut Copper sells at 
10%4c., Copper Bottoms at 10c., Red Brass at 10c., Lead at 
4c., and Zinc at 3.50c., spot. 


Coke.—Connellsville and Rainey Cokes are sold at from 
$4.85 to $5.05 per ton in carload lots, Chicago, with West 
Virginia at $4.65 to $4.90. The market is a little more 
active than last week, with one interest reporting a decided 
improvement both in inquiry and sales. 





Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., January 5, 1904. 

The new year does not open very auspiciously, and it is 
doubtful if there will be any great activity in the immediate 
future. There is a considerable amount of inquiry for Pig 
Iron, but, apart from that interest, business is extremely 
dull. It is little too early, however, to size up the situation 
with much certainty, although there is not much probability 
of any important increase in the volume of business until 
toward spring. There are so many problems to be solved 
during the next few weeks that the majority will feel like 
sailing very close to the wind. The agreement to restrict 
the production of Pig Iron has worked very well, and it is 
believed that supply and demand are very evenly balanced, 
and with just a little more demand the market could easily 
This is a matter, however, which 
will have to work itself out, and in any event it would be 
somewhat optimistic to expect prices to harden. In the 
more advanced products the market is distinctly dull. Prices 
of many articles by a standing agreement among manufac- 
turers are unchanged, but there is hardly anything doing 
beyond the usual day to day demand. Bar Iron is weaker, 
however, and 1.35c., delivered, is an open price for good Iron, 
although some leading mills refuse to meet that figure; but 
the feeling in all departments is that business is under holi- 
day conditions, and at the moment it is difficult to say how 
soon or how long it will be before normal conditions are 
resumed. 


Pig Iron.—The situation is a little mixed. There is a 
great deal of inquiry, and in some respects it would appear 
that things are going to be better, but prices are certainly 
easier than they were before the holidays. It cannot be said 
that there is any weakness, but for some reason or other 
sellers of Pig Iron are not quoting as high figures as they 
were a week or two ago. No. 2 X Foundry, which was 
firm at $15 to $15.50, can now be had at $14.75 to $15, and 
on a first-class order it is not improbable that the inside 
figure could be shaded a trifle. Some may ask higher figures 
than we have named, but all the same, good Iron can be 
had at the low figures also. There is no special change in 
the general situation, and the motive for a reduction is not 
very clear. It may be that too much Iron is coming from 
the South, and to retain trade it is considered good policy 
to bring prices nearer together, but whatever the cause, the 
fact remains as stated. There is considerable doubt as to 
the tonnage that will be required during the next three or 
four months, and until that is settled it will be difficult to 
say much about prices. No advance is looked for under 
any circumstances, but the market is so well in hand that 
no decline is likely, beyond what will afford a reasonable 
margin to producers. If they follow on the same lines as 
during the past three months, prices will be regulated by the 
cost of production and not by the necessity for finding a 
market regardless of cost. After an unrestricted produc- 
tion and stocks have become unwieldy, it is impossible to 
maintain prices, but if stocks can be kept within reasonable 
limits, there need be no trouble about prices. Of course, it 
is hard to say what may happen before midsummer, but if 
the same unanimity is maintained among producers as dur- 
ing the past three months, the market will not be subject to 
violent fluctuations. To-day’s prices for Philadelphia and 
nearby deliveries range about as follows: 

pS re eT ore $15.50 to $16.00 

rs oc sccantanneweanae 14.75 to 15.25 


Pe ete deb acdaadcevtéssodé 14.00 to 14.50 
Southern No. 2, 13.75 to 14.00 
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Southern No. 2, on dock.........-++:+> 13.00 to 13.50 f.o.b. Ironton, Ohio. This is the low water mark for Iron 
eee eee wees ene ee of this kind. In Southern Iron the largest Southern pro- 
Be last rc ctclcseeclie tee ae ducers are all holding No. 2 Foundry at $10, f.0.b. Birming- 


Steel.—There is a great deal of inquiry, and prospects 
of considerable buying within the next week or ten days. 
Steel is wanted, and although no large orders may be taken, 
there is a fair chance that the mills will get quite a lot of 
work. Prices steady at $24.25 to $25, according to quantity, 
analysis, &c. 

Finished Material.—There is no activity in any line at 
the moment, but it is expected that the accumulation of or- 
ders will enable the mills to make a fair output during the 
next few weeks. Bar Iron is weak and can be had at about 
1.35c. and upward for strictly Refined Iron. Sheets are in 
demand and some very good orders have been entered, with 
others likely to be closed in the course of a few days. While 
the market for Finished Material may be called a waiting 
one, there is a somewhat hopeful feeling that business will 
be better in the near future. 

Old Material.—The feeling is little stronger in Old 
Material, and it looks as though business was on the verge 
of improvement. Prices are low and buyers are beginning 
to nibble around, although at present bids are at extremely 
low figures. Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards 
are about as follows: 


ee ee SN ceils eels wikis ox bb 6 08h $11.50 to $12.00 
SG CEN. 4. ont ch evanavsewcs 11.00 to 11.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, nominal...... 16.00 to 18.00 
PEN ns 5 cin wes ee seed ones 14.00 to 15.00 
Se REO TERING, 2c wclecivcstprnvidddcedes 16.00 to 16.50 
Ce MN 5 obo v Co UD 5 0 0b0.988 > 15.50 to 16.00 
Pr en 4 5s vig meses Bomaw ee 12.75 to 13.50 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 14.50 to 15.50 
NS SPST ET ee ee 12.00 to 13.00 
I son uss haw eee bi 00ie Onl 12.50 to 13.00 
Sy 2 A MEIN, ois ovens cme pe seme se 11.00 to 11.50 
Dee. BS Eaeet COCGIBATT) oo ccccccsesess 9.00 to 9.50 
Tee NES. din 55s din aw eed 01010016 9.25to 9.75 
Wrought Turnings, Choice Heavy..... 10.00 to 10.50 
SD. +. ci occas tend bss Kr aekne 6.25to 6.75 
GE ES os bain s 5 Uno Gs ES wee eho 9.50 to 10.00 


CT TTT Tee 10.00 to 10.50 


The copartnership heretofore existing under the firm 
name of Morris, Wheeler & Co., having been terminated by 
the death of Andrew Wheeler, Sr., Andrew Wheeler, Jr., 
succeeds to the interest held in the firm of Morris, Wheeler 
& Co. of Philadelphia, by his father, Andrew Wheeler, Sr. 
Frederick W. Morris, Jr., and George L. Morris are ad- 
mitted as new partners: 

Mason G. Worth & Co. announce the removal of their 
offices from the Witherspoon Building to 1209 and 1210 
Real Estate Trust Building, Philadelphia. 





Pittsburgh. 


PaRK BUILDING, January 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—While the Pig Iron market is quiet, we may 
note that Southern furnaces are very firm in their ideas as 
to prices, and are holding No. 2 Foundry firm at $10, Bir- 
mingham, equal to $14.35, Pittsburgh. This price is pro- 
hibitory in this market, as Northern No. 2 Iron can be 
bought at $13, Valley, or $13.85, Pittsburgh. It is said that 
considerable tonnage of Northern No. 2 Foundry Iron has 
been sold short and this has disturbed the local foundry 
market to some extent. It is claimed that Southern furnaces 
have sold in the past month or six weeks upward of 500,000 
tons of Foundry Iron at prices ranging from $9 and up- 
ward, at furnace, and with this tonnage on their books they 
are in an independent position and are now disposed to hold 
their Iron for higher prices. The Bessemer Iron market 
is rather quiet and we note a sale of 1000 tons at $13.25, 
Valley, or $14.10, Pittsburgh, and another sale of 1500 tons 
at $13.20, Valley, or $14.05, Pittsburgh. So many mills are 
closed that there is very little doing in Forge Iron, and it 
is held at $13, Pittsburgh. 


Steel.—The Steel market is quiet and very little ton- 
nage is changing hands. While it is claimed that pool prices 
are in the main being ield, it is also stated that concessions 
are being made in some cases to the extent of about $1 a 
ton. The appointment of receivers for the Clairton Steel 
Company is not expected to affect adversely the Billet agree- 
ment. We quote Bessemer and Open Hearth Billets at $23, 
with $1 a ton advance for Long Sheet Bars and $1.50 a ton 
advance for Cut Bars, Pittsburgh delivery. 





Cincinnati. 


FIFTH AND MAIN Sts., January 6, 1904.—(By Telegraph.) 


There is consensus of opinion among dealers that this 
is, as usual, the dullest season for the trade. Very little is 
doing in any department. The only excitement during the 
week was over a Malleable inquiry for 1000 tons for Janu- 
ary and February shipment for a Southern Ohio concern. 
There was spirited bidding on the part of several of the 
furnaces, and the order finally went for a price below $13, 


ham, but some scattering sales have been made at $9.50 and 
$9.75. It is hard to say what is the exact situation as re- 
gards Southern Iron, as for a week or two inquiry has been 
so small that there have not been transactions enough to really 
make a market. The Cincinnati Water Works are about 
to let a contract for 4000 tons of weights to be used in 
steadying a heavy caisson. The Iron to be used in these 
castings can be any low grade or inferior stuff. This Iron will 
be bought as soon as the contract is let, and there have been 
from many prospective bidders inquiries for Iron for this 
contract. These inquiries have been so numerous that it 
might seem as if about 50,000 tons of Iron were needed, but 
this is, of course, not the case. Indications seem to justify 
the prediction that before many,days a firmer tone will pre- 
vail. Freight rates from Hanging Rock district to Cin- 


cinnati, $1.15, and from Birmingham, $2.75. We quote, 

f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 
DC, DO Biswas ciccve ied oad $12.50 to $13.25 
eS SS errr rer ree 12.00 to 12.75 
IO ED, BU. Bn coc vccceccccces 11.50 to 12.25 
I, OD, Dive 6c bice e ce'oaun's 11.00 to 11.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 12.50 to 13.25 
Southern eae RG Se ME aia: 0 6: 6:00 oeaSis 12.00 to 12.75 
Southern C Mr EDs p66 eee anss 10.75 to 11.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled Wasdbuss awe v¥ 10.75 to 11.25 
Ohio aver, MN a ell ga idtg wb om bin He 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 14.65 to 15.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 14.15 to 15.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 13.90 to 14.90 

Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 

Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $20.00 to $21.00 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 19.00 to 20.00 


Plates and Bars.—Continued improvement is noted 
among dealers, with more demand than for some weeks pre- 
vious. The situation is undoubtedly growing better, and 
contracts are being made showing quite an increase over 
the previous month. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati: Iron Bars, 
in carload lots, 1.35c., with half extras; the same in smaller 
lots, 1.90c., with full extras; Steel Bars, carload lots, 1.48c., 
with half extras; the same in smaller lots, 1.80c., with full 
extras; Base Angles, 1.73c., in carload lots; Beams and 
Channels, in carload lots, 1.73c.; Plates, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.70c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 2c.; Sheets, 16 gauge, 
in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 2.60c.; 14-gauge, in 
carload lots, 1.95c.; in small lots, 2.50c.; Steel Tire, % x 3-16 
and heavier, 1.68c., in carload lots. 


Old Material.—There is a little more activity noted in 
this class, with prices practically unchanged. We quote dealers’ 
buying prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Wrought 
Railroad Scrap, $10 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $10 per 
net ton; Iron Rails, $13 to $14 per gross ton; Steel Rails, 
rolling mill lengths, $10 per gross ton; Iron Axles, $15 per 
gross ton; Car Wheels, $11 per gross ton; Heavy Melting 
Scrap, $9.75 to $10 per gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, 
$11.50 to $12 per gross ton. 





St. Louis. 


CHEMICAL BuiLpIne, January 6, 1904.—(By -Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—As was to be expected, the market for Pig 
Iron is within the most narrow limits, and trades the past 
week have been in small lots. It is said on good authority 
that the local trade, as well as that tributary to this market, 
is very generally covered for first quarter, and ‘until the 
disposition is shown to anticipate for second quarter’s de- 
livery, a very dull period will prevail. The largest Southern 
producers are offering in this market for the first quarter 
delivery, No. 2 Foundry Grade at $10, Birmingham, while 
some other sources are said to be quoting $9.75 for same 


delivery. But an occasional inquiry for supplies beyond 
April 1 comes to hand. We quote, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows : 
Southern, No. 1 Foundry............ $13.50 to $13.75 
Southern, No. 2 Foundry............ 13.00 to 13.25 
Southern, No. 3 Foundry............ 12.50 to 12.75 
Southern, No. 4 Foundry............ 12.00 to 12.25 
Se i AMER «0: abd.c-& 6 Saseetaeiale tieshssls Saaete 13.50 to 13.75 
 t. ) re Rr Fe 3.00 to 138.25 
es A RS ee 11.25 to 11.75 
Southern Car WOME. cs dc ens chat eaeen 21.00 to 21.25 


Bars.—The demand is reported to be light, a condition 
not surprising at this, the annual inventory. Jobbers are 
now quoting in lots from store: Iron Bars at 1.65c. and 
Steel Bars at 1.75c. for general trade, with some concessions 
to larger city business. 


Angles and Channels.—Jobbers are selling Small Angles 
and Channels in lots from store at 2c., base. Trade is very 
quiet in these lines. 


Pig Lead—Has not shown any great amount of activity 
the past week, but prices have held very steady, with a tend- 
ency to harden. Nominally, 4.174%4c. for Missouri brands with 
slightly higher quotations for some special grades. 

Spelter.—The market has inclined to strength, although 
not dominated by any unusual activity. Nominally, 4.75c. 
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New York. 


New York, January 6, 1904. 


Pig Iron.—Apparently the sellers of Northern Pig Iron 
are inclined to give to their customers the benefit of what 
reductions in cost they have been able to effect, now that new 
contracts for material and lower wages have been secured. 
The principal lowering has been in Coke and in Cinder, there 
having been no recent reduction in Anthracite Coal. The 
result is that prices for Northern Iron are easier, while, on 
the other hand, Southern Iron has stiffened. The volume of 
business has been fair, for prompt delivery and for the first 
quarter. One fact which tells in favor of the Northern fur- 
naces is the irregularity of and the delays in the deliveries 
of Southern Irons. Some sales of Basic have been made 
in New England, the tonnage aggregating about 4500 tons. 
We quote: Northern No. 1 Foundry, $15 to $16; No. 2 
Foundry $14.50 to $14.75; No. 2 Plain, $13.75 to $14.25, 
and Gray Forge, $13.25 to $13.50, tidewater. Tennessee 
and Alabama brands are quoted nominally $14.25 to $14.50 
for No. 1, $13.75 to $14 for No. 2, and $13 to $13.25 for No. 
8 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—So far as Standard Sections are con- 
cerned, the market is very dull. In Light Sections the mar- 
ket is a shade firmer, owing to the shutting down of one of 
the leading mills. We quote $28 for Standard Sections and 
$23 to $27 for Light Sections, at mill. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—While actual business now being 
placed is limited to small quantities, manufacturers report 
a constant stream of inquiries, with every indication point- 
ing to heavy contracting for the spring months. They are 
generally of the opinion that this year may be found better 
than last year in the quantity of business handled. Carload 
lots are quoted at $28 per gross ton for 6 to 10 inch, and 

27 for 12-inch upward, at tidewater, with concessions on 
large quantities. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The American Bridge Com- 
pany report that the year just closed compares quite favor- 
ably with 1902 in tonnage delivered. The falling off was 
less than 12,000 tons, or under 1000 tons a month. Some 
good contracts are now in sight, and it is expected that part 
of this business, at least, will be placed during the coming 
week. The situation in the local building trade has com- 
pletely cleared so far as labor is concerned, and all interests 
connected with the trade are looking forward to a very 
much better year than 1903. Bar Iron manufacturers re- 
port more business booked the past week than during the 
entire previous six weeks. Contracts are coming out freely 
for delivery over the next 60 days. Manufacturers are now 
becoming a little more confident of being able to secure better 
figures and some are disposed to let considerable business 
pass, expecting to get more profitable prices later. Plate in- 
quiries have not recently developed much business, the ton- 
nage referred to last week not yet having been placed. We 
quote, at tidewater, as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles 
and Zees, 1.7414c. to 2c.; Tees, 1.79%4c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles 
and Deck Beams, 1.84%4c. to 2.05c. Sheared Plates in car- 
load lots are 1.74%4c. to 1.85c. for Tank, 1.841%4c. to 2c. for 
Flange, 1.9414c. to 2.10c. for Marine, and 1.94%4c. to 2.50c. 
for Fire Box, according to specification. Common Bar Iron, 
1.30c. to 1.40c.; Refined Bars, 1.45c. to 1.60c., according to 
quality ; Soft Steel Bars, 1.4414c. to 1.50c. 


Old Material.—aA little better demand for Steel Scrap 
is noted, but buyers want lowest prices. Old Iron Rails are 
also being inquired for, and Wrought Scrap can be moved 
somewhat better. A sale of 1500 tons of Old Steel Rails 
for rerolling has been made at $12, delivered, on the line of 
the road. Cast Scrap is in moderate demand. The market 
for Scrap generally must now be found in the immediate 
locality in which it originates. Every consuming center ap- 
pears to have a sufficient local supply. Quotations per 
gross ton, New York or vicinity, are as follows: 


oso da ths nee wh eee kee $15.50 to $16.00 


Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 12.00 to 13.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces.......... 11.00 to 11.50 
Relaying Rails, heavy sections......... 18.00 to 19.00 
65 aw an 4865006 4088 12.50 to 13.00 
et Es eect ce ceccs wees 16.00 to 17.00 
STREET e eee 14.00 to 15.00 
Heavy Lea ee. ee 11.00 to 11.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron......... 12.50 to 13.50 
Ee’ SS Sree 11.50 to 12.50 
I PUIG Gaels a libs ob Wek «80 dbe'ae 9.00 to 10.00 
Ovdimary Tight IFOR..... 2. c cc cccdecce 7.00 to 7.50 


CE NS ask bce ae evs 6 deeeccnses 5.00to 5.50 


WORE DI aes cs ccc ccc ceaece 8.00 to 8.50 
Sere eer i ee 12.00 to 12.50 
RS, Sietaateh Wak 6 « benasn-+ «ade s 9.50 to 10.50 


Among the saddest of the fatalities in the burning 
of the Iroquois Theater, Chicago, on December 30, were 
the deaths of William T. Palmer, his wife and their two 
sons, comprising the whole family. Mr. Palmer was for 
eight years a traveling salesman of the American Tube 
Works of Boston. ‘Later he became resident sales agent 
of the S. F. Bowser Mfg. Company, at Fort Wayne, Ind. 
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In May, 1891, he associated himself with the Benedict & 
Burnham Brass & Copper Company of Chicago, traveling 
in territory west of the Alleghenies. John Dryden of the 
order department of Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
lost his wife and son. Edward Payson, president of the 
Payson Mfg. Company, lost a daughter. George Cook of 
Bullard & Gormley Company lost a sister-in-law. Ludwig 
Wolff, president of the L. Wolff Mfg. Company, lost two 
daughters and two grandsons. One daughter was the 
wife of F. W. Garn, president of the Eclipse Pulley Cov- 
ering Company. R. T. Crane, president of the Crane Com- 
pany, lost two granddaughters, the children of A. F. 
yartz, treasurer of the same company. A sister of Mr. 
Gartz was also seriously burned. Charles C. Knoll, su- 
perintendent of the Chicago Stove Works, lost his wife 
and a niece. Fred. Pond, for many years cashier of the 
Deering Harvester Company, lost his wife and two chil- 
dren. A son of Hermon B. Butler, vice-president of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, had a narrow escape. 
> 


Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


Prices of industrial stocks suffered on Saturday in the 
general slump which took place on the report that Russia 
and Japan were on the point of beginning hostilities. The 
market recovered to some extent on Monday, but was again 
affected adversely on Wednesday by the passage of the 
dividend on the common stock of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the statement issued showing greatly re- 
duced earnings for the past quarter. Last prices on active 
stocks up to 1.30 on Wednesday were as follows: Car and 
Foundry common 17%, preferred 67144; Locomotive common 
16%, preferred 7544; Colorado Fuel 29; Pressed Steel com- 
mon 2714, preferred 69; Railway Spring common 22%, pre- 
ferred 76; Republic common 714, preferred 42; Sloss-Shef- 
field common 31%, preferred 77144; Tennessee Coal & Iron 
3554; United States Steel common 10%, preferred 55%; 
new 5’s 6914. 

Dividends.—United States Steel Corporation have de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock, payable February 15. Books close Janu- 
ary 19, and reopen February 16. The dividend on the com- 
mon stock has been passed. 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company 
quarterly dividend of *% per cent. 

——_~--e——__—_—-_ 

Stockholders of the United States Steel Company of 
Everett, Mass., have brought bills in equity in the Mas- 
sachusetts courts asking that a receiver be appointed for 
the benefit of the stockholders. The officers of the com- 
pany are also named in the bills of complaint. Mis- 
management is alleged. Injunctions are asked for, re 
straining the officers of the company from disposing of 
any stock or bonds in the name of the company, or of 
any of the company’s property. The legal action grew 
out of a recent meeting of the stockholders, when it was 
proposed to dispose of certain property of the company 
to provide additional funds for the conduct of the busi- 
ness. 


have declared a 


J. J. McCabe, 14 Dey street, New York, has taken 
the Eastern agency for the line of punching and shearing 
machinery built by the George B. Sennett Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, while the Fairbanks Company, Mon- 
treal and Toronto, have the agency for the Dominion of 
Canada. 

The recently organized Eclipse Rolling Mill & Mfg. 
Company, Birmingham, Ala., have let the contract for the 
erection of their plant and expect to have it in operation 
about March 1. They will manufacture bar iron, small 
rails, channels, angles, Z bars and hexagonal shapes, 
and will make a specialty of spikes, rivets and wrought 
iron washers. 


Notice has been posted at the Elwood, Ind.,° factory 
of the American Tin Plate Company of a reduction of 10 
per cent. in wages of the common laborers there, begin- 
ning Jan. 1. 


The unskilled laborers in the employ of the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, at East St. Louis, Ill., have been 
notified of a 10 per cent. reduction in wages. 
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Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, On10,. January 5, 1904. 


Iron Ore.—The shipment of Ore from the lake docks to 
the furnaces has started with some speed. 


Pig Iron.—This week has seen but comparatively little 
business. It is evident that inventory time is not altogether 
past and the trade is hesitating. The inquiries which have 
come in have, however, become a little stronger than they 
were a few weeks ago. In the main the Valley furnaces are try- 
ing to hold for about $13.50 for No. 2, but they have 
slipped below that price to some extent when a choice order 
appeared. The Coke situation as to supply is all that could 
have been desired. The prices cover a wide range, according 
to the source of supply. The best 72-hour Coke is selling 
at $2.25 to $2.65 at the oven, while high sulphur Cokes 
range between $2 and $2.15. We quote, f.o.b. cars, Cleve- 
land: 


Northern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ $14.50 to $15.00 
Northern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 14.00 to 14,5 
Northern Coke, No. 3 Foundry........ 18.50 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Foundry........ 14.25 to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Foundry........ 13.75 to 14.00 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft........... 14.25to 14.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft........... 18.75 to 14.00 
Jackson County, 8 per cent. Silicon... .... to 17.45 
Hanging Rock Charcoal, No. 1........ ~os- tO 38.456 
Southern Charcoal, No. 1............ 20.00 to 20.50 
Lake Superior Charcoal.............. 18.00 to 18.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—A better buying movement 
has made itself manifest all through the Iron and Steel trade 
for the past week. The check to the market up to this time 
seems to have been in the lack of activity in Structural Steel 
and Plates. The situation has taken a brace in that 
direction and some contracts for Structural have been 
placed. In the main they have been’ small, _ but 
satisfactory notwithstanding. In Plates the buying has 
been a little more modest, but the market has been strong 
nevertheless, with inquiries good and specification against 
former contracts improved. The buying of Rails has also 
shown a better tone. There are inquiries in now for 10,000 
tons, to be delivered by the opening of spring, if possible. 
Some delayed electric line projects are beginning to spring 
into life. There has been a better demand for Iron Bars. 
The feeling now is that prices have reached absolutely the 
bottom while the price of Scrap remains as it is. Several 
good orders have been placed on the basis of 1.30c., Youngs- 
town. The tone of the Steel Bar trade has also improved. 
The indications, as seen in the inquiries, are for a‘ good 
buying movement within a short time. The buying of Sheets 
has been better than it was a short time ago. 

Old Material.—The market has been a little steadier 
and the demand seems to have increased slightly. The prices 
in many respects are purely nominal: but, approximately, the 
following quotations are justified, all gross tons: Old Steel 
Rails, $14 to $15; Old Iron Rails, $16; Old Car Wheels, 
$13.50 to $14; Railroad Malleable, $12 to $12.50; Cast Bor- 
ings, $4 to $5. All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, 
$11.50 to $12.50; No. 1 Busheling, $9.50 to $10.50: Wrought 
Turnings, $6; Iron Car Axles, $17 to $18; No. 1 Cast, $10.50 
to $11.50; Stove Plate, $9 to $10. 





Metal Market. 


New York, January 6, 1904. 

Pig Tin.—Further advances in prices testify to the 
continuance of the operations of the European and Chinese 
manipulators. They are playing up the market very strenu- 
ously with a view of making the American consumers event- 
ually pay the piper. The latter do not feel disposed to do 
so just yet and they are holding out of the market com- 
pletely. Business here during the last week was at the 
lowest ebb. The market is nominally 29c. for spot and 
ae London quotes £131 2s. 6d. for both spot and 
utures. 


Copper.—In sympathy with higher London quotations 
this market advanced a shade. Business for home consump- 
tion was very light. Lake is quoted 12%c. to 12%c.; Blec- 
trolytic is 12%c. to 125¢c., and Casting, 12%4c. to 12%c. 
The London cables announce £57 15s. for spot, £57 2s. 6d. 
futures, and £61 10s. for Best Selected. 


Pig Lead.—The market is firm and practically without 
change. Strict spot is quoted 4.85c. here. The figures re- 
cently established by the American Smelting & Refining 
Company are unchanged at 4.25c. for Desilverized, based 
on 30 days’ shipment in 50-ton lots. St. Louis is quoted 
4.20c. to 4.25c, and London has advanced to £11 7s. 6d. 


Spelter—lIs a shade firmer. Spot is quoted 5c. to 5.20c. 
St. Louis telegraphs 4.75c. to 4.85c. The London market 
advanced to £21 15s. 


Antimony.—While quotations are unchanged here, the 
London market is weaker and lower. The market is easy at 
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7c. for Cookson’s, 6.25c. for Hallett’s, and 5.6244c. for other 
brands. 

Nickel.—No change is noted in this market, 40c. to 45c. 
being quoted for large lots, and 50c. to 60c. for smaller 
quantities. 

Quicksilver.—The market is quiet, but steady. Flasks 
of 76% lbs. are quoted at $47.50. London is quoted at £8 5s. 

Tin Plates.—The market is quiet, with a fair amount 
of business in a small way. Large consumers are said to 
be holding out of the market. Quotations are made on the 
basis of $3.60 per box of 14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, f.o.b. mill, 
equivalent to $3.79, New York. The Swansea market ad- 
vanced 3 pence to 11 shillings 4% pence. 


—»--e—_____ 


Birmingham. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., January 4, 1904. 


There has been an inclination on the part of a respect- 
able contingent among the buyers to take on some Iron for 
delivery the second quarter. But none of them could find a 
seller who would price for that delivery on the basis of cur- 
rent values. Some sellers decline outright to name a price 
for delivery beyond March, while some name $11 and $11.50, 
basis of No. 2 Foundry, which they know is prohibitory to 
new business. As far as can be learned, there is but little 
Iron for that delivery on the order book. There is an un- 
mistakable disposition on the part of sellers to keep “ close 
to shore” on the delivery question and to avoid as far as 
possible any entangling alliances in that respect. There are 
some who will not make any price for more than 30 days 
ahead, while some will sell as far ahead as the last of March, 
The bulk of the sales have been for nearby delivery, and the 
furnaces are making them as near current date as they can 
dictate. During the week there were sales of No. 2 Foundry 
at $10 and other grades in proportion. One interest reports 
sales of 2500 tons during the week, another sales of 2000 
tons, and a third sales of over 6000 tons on that basis, the 
orders being received by mail from regular customers. There 
was some talk about a sale to a Western buyer on the basis 
of $9.25 here for No. 2 Foundry, but the Iron was not full 
grade and would not bring full grade price. As it was sold 
Birmingham basis, this point gets the credit for the sale 
when, in reality, it went from another district. The report 
of the sale had no appreciable effect upon the market. There 
were some sales early in the week at basis of $9.75 for No. 2 
Foundry, but if there were: any at lower values the sellers 
will not acknowledge them. On the last day of the old year 
a leading interest wired all their agents to take no orders 
below $10 for No. 2 Foundry, and to give no time options 
for acceptance, and to keep prepared for a withdrawal of 
that quotation at any time. Another very large interest did 
practically the same thing. At this writing, $10 for No. 2 
Foundry is the prevailing asking price. A’‘large majority of 
the furnaces will be put to it to make their deliveries in the 
next two months. One very large and leading interest con- 
fesses to having over 100,000 tons to ship and deliver during 
this and the following month. This condition only repre- 
sents to a greater or less degree the conaition of all. As to 
the furnaces now out of blast, they number 16 in this State 
and the number will probably be increased to 18. There is 
very little probability of the current output being materially 
increased in the near future. 

At the Steel mill, at Ensley, they are still preparing for 
resumption of business. The mixer which they have been 
installing is practically completed. The converter is now 
being installed, and that is now only a question of hours. 

J. R. McWane, the head of the casting plant to be erected 
here, has arrived and taken charge of its destinies, and as 
soon as preliminary arrangements can be made, operations 
on the buildings will commence. It is expected that at a 
very early date operations on the new boiler plant will com- 
mence. When completed, it will be the largest plant of the 
kind in the district. 

The Pipe works duplicate their previous report of busi- 
ness and say that, if anything, it has grown brighter and 
better since last quoted, and they have revised quotations 
that average an advance of about. $1 all around. Prices are 
now for 4-inch Pipe, $24.50; for 6-inch, $24; for 8 to 16 inch, 
$23, and for Heavy Pipe, $22. ‘There is a fine inquiry for 
the output and there is a good deal of dickering going on 
for good lots for export; as well as considerable negotiations 
for domestic trade. The United States Pipe Company are 
credited with being at work now on a large export order. 
All the companies have been good buyers of Iron in the 
recent past. 

The furnace interests of the productive centers in the 
South, at the meetings held the past week, arrived at no 
definite conclusions, and formulated no definite plan of 
action. The situation was informally and fully discussed, 
but just how they were to get together was the question 
they failed to solve. The meeting, before adjourning, ap- 
pointed a committee to consider the situation and to evolve 
a plan that would be acceptable to all the interests. 
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The United States Steel Corporation’s Showing 
for 1903 


The statement of the United States Steel Corporation 
and the subsidiary companies for the year 19038, com- 
pared with 1902, as given out after the meeting of the 
Board of Directors on January 5, is as follows: 


Net Earnings. 


1903. 1902. 

Ps ae ee ee eee eee ee $7,425,775 $38,901,016 
PENES 5 i bike cneu deeded vicedk Bae 7,730,361 7,678,583 
BE: dade 42. 6c mSDD DGials i aeeaeees 9,912,571 10,135,858 
BE. ick ktend nee aneens se cena 10,905,204 12,320,766 
SET co ikdw 59-00 as RAED dle @ ahaa eae 12,744,324 13,120,930 
PS wewantd de dew antes ects ewe cee 12,992,780 12,220,361 
Sl wid w-eusks 4's nie ao el Se 12,384,647 12,041,914 
EE nbc 0:0 bi Ok a6 SAO A ee 10,918,174 12,972,729 
EN TEETER CE ETL 9,120,134 11,930,846 
Ce ik i's a Chee 05 cnc iiWad ter eods 7,675,141 12,652,707 
DE tlw ene k tee ate whs uke 4,069,901 10,686,906 
December (estimated)...........+.-. 


3,100,006 8,646,147 
Total net earnings after deducting, 

each month, the expenditures for 

ordinary repairs, renewals and 

maintenance of plants, also inter- 

est on bonds and fixed charges 

of the subsidiary companies..... $108,979,012 $133,308,763 


Less, appropriated for the following 
purposes——viz. * 
Sinking funds on bonds of subsid- 








lary companies... ....ccccscccees $1,590,352 $624,064 
Depreciation and _ extinguishment 
funds (regular provisions for the 
OEY (6 Wis aS wad the deed Cbeee 4,485,120 4,834,710 
Extraordinary replacement funds 
(regular provisions for the year) 9,194,715 9,315,615 
Special fund for depreciation, im- 
provements and construction..... 10,000,000 10,000,000 
$25,270,187 $24,774,389 
Balance of net earnings for the 7 ee ae 
SORE oi cc an miemeaens.san tees $83,708,825 $108,534,374 
Deduct : 
Interest on U. S. Steel Corporation 
Home BOF FORE... access ove cee $19,086,945 $15,187,850 
Sinking funds on U. S. Steel Corpo- 
ration bands for year........... 3,797,500 3,040,000 
$22,884,445 $18,227,850 
DOGS: <6 ks oe cea thee en escessus $6 ),824,380 $9 ),306,524 


Less: Charged cff for depreciation in 
inventory valuations and for adjust- 
ments of sundry accounts (esti- 


mated) 5,750,000 


Balance, available for dividends.. $55,074,380 





Dividends for year on stocks of U. S. 
Steel Corporation—viz. : 





Preferred, 7 per cent.......++--. $30,404,173 $35,720,177 
Common, 214 per cent........-- 12,707,562 20,332,690 
$56,052,867 
Undivided profits or surplus for the a 
JERE wcccccccccccesccscscccece $11,962,645 $34,253,657 
Unfilled Orders on Hand. 

Tons. 
December 31, 1908........ cee eec cence reneceeens 5,518,128 
December 31, 1902. ........-ceeeecccerervceeees 5,347,253 


Norr.—The Corporation's fiscal year corresponds with the 
calendar year, and complete annual report, eoeerinas oe 
balance sheet, financial statements, statistics, &c., will be sub- 
mitted at the annual meeting in April, 1904, or earlier. 


The last quarter of last year was the poorest from 
the standpoint of earnings in the history of the corpora- 
tion. The figures show that earnings have been on the 
decline since June of last year. They have been going 
down gradually, the December statement showing esti- 
mated earnings of not much over $3,000,000. This gradual 
decrease is the most unfavorable feature of the report. 
In December earnings were almost two-thirds less than in 
the corresponding month of 1902. Preparations are being 
made to meet this unfavorable development in business by 
reductions in wages and the institution of important 
economies. 

The amount set aside for depreciation, sinking funds, 
&e., was practically the same as in the preceding year. 
Contrary to expectations, a special fund of $10,000,000 
was set aside for depreciation, improvements and con- 
struction. A similar amount was set aside in 1902. A 
new item that appears in the statement, and which has 
been looked for with great interest, is the charging off 
for depreciation in inventory valuations, and for the 
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adjustment of sundry accounts, which amounts te $35,- 
750,000. 

The statement reports the tonnage of 
December 31 


unfilled busi- 
ness on last as 3,215,000, compared with 
5,347,253 on the corresponding date of the preceding year. 
Interest payments show an increase and dividend pay- 
ments a decrease, a natural result of the operation involv- 
ing the conversion of preferred stock 
bonds. 


into 5 per cent. 
‘he statement was made Tuesday that the Steel 
Corporation was determined to accumulate a surplus of 
$250,000,000, and not until this has been accomplished 
The 
regular 


would dividends be resumed on the common stock. 
dividend was passed on the common, but the 
dividend was declared on the preferred. 


———_~-e______ 


The Fort Wayne Iron and Steel Company.—On De- 
cember 18 the muck mill of the Fort Wayne Iron & Steel 
Company, Fort Wayne, Ind., was started up and the 
entire plant is now in operation. Early last spring the 
Fort Wayne Company were organized and took over the 
Muskegon, Mich., plant of the American Rolling Mill Cor- 
poration. They immediately moved the plant and erected 
it at Fort Wayne. The main building is an L shaped 
structure, 300 x 308 feet, and is equipped with machinery 
with a capacity of 150 tons of bar iron per day. Just 
south of this building is the blacksmith and machine 
shop, 40 x 52 feet, and 10 feet distant is the power house, 
containing two Heine boilers with a capacity of 450 
horse-power. East of the plant are six gas producers. 
The only parts of the works not operated by gas are 
those of the muck mill furnaces, which use coal. The 
officers are E. F. Yarnelle, president; Walter I. Moody, 
vice-president ; H. C. Rockhill, secretary; John W. Sale, 
treasurer; C. H. Rawlins, general manager, and George 
H. Lowe, superintendent. 


~~. 


The merging of the American Tin Plate Company 
and the American Sheet Steel Company into the new 
corporation, the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company, 
was accompanied in Chicago by the removal of the offices 
of the Tin Plate Company to the old quarters of the 
Sheet Steel] Company in the Marquette Building. W. H. 
Eaton, formerly district sales agent for the Sheet Steel 
Company, has been put in charge of the consolidated 
offices. C. M. Stuart, formerly in charge of the Tin Plate 
Company's office, has resigned. W. V. D. Wright, for- 
merly associated with him, has engaged in the metal 
brokerage business in Chicago on his own account. With 
these exceptions most of the old employees of both com- 
panies will be retained. 


The Republic Iron & Steel Company, during 1903, 
installed at their Brown-Bonnell works, Youngstown, 
Ohio, 7, 8, and 10 inch Morgan continuous mills; increased 
the capacity of their Bessemer steel plant at the same 
place from 1000 to 1500 tons of steel billets per day; in- 
stalled at their Sylvan works, Moline, Ill, an 8-inch 
Morgan continuous mill, and increased the capacity of 
their Nos. 1 and 2 blast furnaces at Thomas, Ala., from 
150 to 225 tons per day. 


At Birmingham, Ala., Judge Jones has rendered a 
decision declaring the Jenifer Iron Company insolvent. 
Receiver McQueen has been authorized to borrow $10,000. 
He has recommended that the furnace be not sold for 
cash, as better terms could be obtained if it is sold on 
time. The company have a blast furnace and ore proper- 
ties near Anniston, Ala. 


The Insurance Engineering Experiment Station of 
Boston, of which Edward Atkinson is direcetor, has is- 
sued a report on Bog Fuel, the black mud of fresh water 
meadows, not customarily called peat bogs. 


The Billings & Spencer Company of Hartford, Conn., 
are remodeling their furnaces with the purpose of sub- 
stituting fuel oil for coal. 
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The New York [Machinery [arket. 


New York, January 6, 1904. 

Scarcely enough time has elapsed since the first of the 
new year to furnish any indications as to the disposition 
of prospective purchasers to throw off the hesitancy which 
has characterized their attitude toward the market of late. 
It was not expected that they would rush into the market 
immediately after changing calendars, and hence the trade 
does not attach especial significance to the quiet conditions 
which existed throughout the week under review. Even 
though the greatly anticipated appropriations were made at 
the annual meetings, some time will be required before any 
appreciable effect can be felt in the trade. ‘There are no 
changes to be noted in prices. 

It is very natural that there should be an absence of 
new projects at this time of the year. There are rumors 
abroad to the effect that there is a movement under way 
looking toward a merging of some sort of the interest of the 
Crane Company of Chicago and the Eaton, Cole & Burnham 
Company of New York and Bridgeport, Conn. 

It is said in the trade that within the next few months 
the Massena Machine Company, Massena, N. Y., will be 
in the market for a quantity of mechanical equipment. The 
company were recently incorporated with a capital stock of 
$25,000, and have secured a site on the Massena Terminal 
Railroad, where they will erect a plant to consist of three 
brick, steel and concrete buildings, each 50 x 100 feet. It is 
expected that the buildings will be completed in the spring, 
at which time, they inform us, they will be in the market 
for the machinery. Electric power will be used. 

William T. Cubby & Co., 81 Fulton street, New York, 
architects, yesterday opened bids for the power equipment 
for the new building to be erected on Thirty-eighth street, 
between Highth and Ninth avenues, by the Publishers’ & 
Printers Realty Company, of which Col. W. D. Mann is 
president. The equipment to be installed will be of 2000 
horse-power capacity, which will later be increased to 2500 
horse-power, and which will be divided into four units. 
There will be four 450-kw. generators, four 500 horse-power 
boilers and engines. It will be some days before the awards 
are made. The Mannados Engineering Company, Townsend 
Building, 125 Broadway, New York, are the engineers. 

The Lukens Iron & Steel Company of Coatesville, Pa.. 
desire to receive the latest catalogues and price-lists on 
articles used in general rolling mill and open hearth furnace 
practice. ° 

Kaltenbach & Griess, Cleveland, Ohio, have been awarded 
the contract for cranes for the Puget Sound Navy Yard, at 
their bid of $39,789. 

The American Hoist & Derrick Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., have been awarded the contract for the cranes for 
the Boston Navy Yard, at their bid of $75,950. 

The contract for the cranes for the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard has been awarded to the Browning Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, at $44,500. 


———_~>-e___- 


The Clairton Steel Company Receivership.—It is 
the conservative opinion at Pittsburgh that the appoint- 
ment of receivers for the Clairton Steel Company, while 
regretted, was the best thing that could be done in order 
that the interests of all the creditors should be protected 
alike. We may state that the negotiations for the sale 
of the blast furnaces and open hearth steel plant of the 
Clairton Steel Company to the United States Steel Cor- 
poration have never been finally dropped, and in view of 
the appointment of receivers, it is practically certain that 
the Clairton plant will be sold to the Steel Corporation, 
and probably within a very short time. 

——————»-e—__<_ 


Resumption at Chicago.—Cuicago, ILL., January 6, 
1904.—The Illinois Steel Company will resume work in 
their Joliet plant in all departments next Monday morn- 
ing. The plant has been closed down for about a month. 
The Bay View works are now working in most of the 
departments. The South Chicago works, which are 
closed down in all finishing departments, will be put in 
operation later in the month. Some of their stacks are 
in operation at the present time. 


————_—--@—___—_ 


The Copper Manual.—The third volume of the Cop- 
per Manual, in very handsome form, by D. Houston & Co., 
Metal brokers, of 22 Platt street, New York, has just been 
issued. It contains a description, in very many cases fully 
illustrated, of every important Copper mine in the United 
States, with full financial and trade information. It is more 
complete and comprehensive even than the volumes which 
preceded it, and is worthy of the close study of any one in- 
terested in the red metal. The price is $3 per volume. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE business depression which has prevailed for the 
T past few montbs has been remarkable for many 
interesting and conflicting phases, some of which may 
well claim consideration. Foremost among them is 

THe Errect oF SENTIMENT Upon Bustness.—Whilie 
there has been no disturbance in the commercial world at 
all commensurate with that in the financial world, there 
is no doubt that the declines in Wall Street spread a 
gloom over the business community such as has not been 
known for years, and*from the shadows of which we are 
only now emerging. Arguments as to the inherent sound- 
ness of the country at large were of little avail in reliev- 
ing the general depression or in mitigating the appre- 
hension that financial trouble, or, at best, a more or less 
complete interruption of prosperous conditions, was im- 
pending. The revulsion from the high hopes and sus- 
tained realizations of the past five years, while natural 
and logical enough, was of an acuteness not often experi- 
enced. It did not help matters that the condition had 
been foreseen and prophesied, but the date of its coming 
was always set for some indefinite future time. The 
causes of declines in stocks are too well known to need 
recapitulation, but the ultimate effect of these declines 
upon business was most serious and far reaching. Money 
became scarce and high, and new enterprises received a 


sudden and severe check. This brings us to the considera- 
tion of 


THe Errect oF NEW ENTERPRISES UPON GENERAL 
BuSINESS.—It is not always realized that in the iron and 
steel trade one important difference between boom times 
and ordinary or even hard times is the promotion or the 
holding in abeyance of new enterprises. The natural 
consumption and repair of the country does not normal- 
ly take up its productive capacity, as the increase in 
the latter is always in excess of the natural growth in 
consumption. There must be some abnormal demand to 
produce scarcity, and consequently high prices with ac- 
companying prosperity. The cutting down of production 
by shutting down mills and furnaces, even if a matter of 
necessity, is merely an expediency for the interests im- 
mediately concerned, and does not remedy matters in the 
country at large, and adding to the number of idle men 
is indeed an offset to the advantages gained by any 
one interest by the temporary maintenance of prices 
in a given line. We cannot hope for the return of 
the flush times of the past five years until new enter- 
prises are again promoted, and they, in turn, wait upon 
favorable financial conditions and the restoration of 
public confidence. 


THE PREDOMINATING INFLUENCE OF AGRICULTURE.— 
Few things have been more clearly demonstrated within 
the past six months than that agriculture is still the 
chief dependence of the country. The anxiety of the 
summer months when the outcome of the crops was still 
in doubt testified to the universal feeling that most of 
all in a crucial time did the weal or woe of the country 


hinge upon the success or failure of the products of the 
soil. 


THE ProsreM or Lasor.—The most disquieting fea- 
ture of the present situation is the unrest of labor. It 
seems to be a state of dissatisfaction and discontent 
with its lot and place in the industrial and commercial 
sphere. It is not a question of wrongs to be remedied, 
but of a blind and somewhat inarticulate desire to have 
a larger share of this world’s goods. Beneath it ‘all lies 
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the spreading principle of democracy that is leavening 
the whole mass. For instance, there is a deep rooted 
belief, and one that is not confined to the workingman 
only, that the laborer is not only worthy of his hire, but 
of some share in that wealth which he helps to produce. 
So far, however, the effort to solve this problem has met 
with but little success. Remedies applied indiscrim- 
inately have nearly always failed completely, and it is 
only where difference has been made between the de 
serving and the undeserving that there has been any 
measure of success. It must be admitted also that the 
present relations between employer and employee are far 
from satisfactory. It is impossible to say how much 
labor unions will accomplish in the improvement of 
these relations, for at present they are doing as much, if 
not more, harm than good, and are fast passing under 
the ban of popular displeasure. It must also be remem- 
bered that labor organizations are not finalities, but mere- 
ly means to an end, and it is quite conceivable that they 
might entirely disappear and not interfere, save tem- 
porarily, in the progress of the masses toward bettering 
their condition. Just now, unless all signs fail, labor 
unions are entering upon a temporary eclipse, and are 
likely to have an opportunity to remedy in adversity 
some of the mistaken methods that they adopted in the 
days of their fatness. 

PuBLIC INTERFERENCE IN PRIVATE BUSINESS.—It ought 
to be clear by this time to all keen observers that this 
subject has passed beyond the region of academic dis- 
cussion and is fast becoming a matter of vital moment to 
every business institution. All large and successful busi- 
nesses must necessarily be on a more or less public basis, 
and the determination of the public to regulate and in- 
quire into everything in their province, and sometimes 
out of their province, is too evident to be overlooked. We 
have seen the beginnings of such things and it is impossi- 
ble to say where the tendency will stop. Thoughtful! 
men, however, will entertain the hope that in the end 
there will be gain and the subserving of the public good. 

WHAT OF THE FuTURE?—It is always futile to attempt 
any definite or far reaching forecast of the future, and 
yet every successful business man must at least attempt 
to forecast the course of things in the near future and 
to manage his affairs accordingly. A mass of informa- 
tion on this subject is furnished in the voluminous ad- 
vices given in the following pages from manufacturers 
and merchants, both wholesale and retail, While many 
take a more sanguine and a few a less sanguine view. 
the general consensus of opinion crystallizes into the 
following conclusions: That the financial sky is fast clear- 
ing and does not forebode any trouble; that the féeling 
of depression is giving way to modified cheerfulness; 
that the country generally, especially the South and West, 
is inherently sound and in good shape, and that while 
business is not to be looked for on the same scale as last 
year, there is reason to expect trade in good volume for 
the next six months, with probably a declining rather 
than an advancing market. The year thus opens under 
conditions which are far from unfavorable, and which 
justify an earnest prosecution of business interests, with 


the prospect that they will be rewarded with a good 
measure of success. 


The sketch of the co-operative movement*in Great 
Britain, by our London correspondent, given in another 
column, will repay careful perusal by those who are 
studying the various trade tendencies and the innova- 
tions in the old established methods of distribution, which 
are more or less obviously and generally changing the 
channels through which goods find their way to the 
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ultimate consumer. The extent to which the movement 
in question has established itself, especially among the 
working classes of England, fortunately finds no counter- 
part in this country, and our readers may look upon it 
in a somewhat theoretical way and free from the solici- 
tude with which they would regard it if it came to them 
as it comes to merchants in Great Britain, to whom it 
is an actual, and in some cases serious, interference with 
their business. The trouble experienced by American 
merchants runs on somewhat different lines, and for- 
tunately is not as yet anything like as grave a menace 
to their trade. The condition of things which prevails 
on the other side should have the result of making our 
merchants realize that their lot after all is one which 
calls for congratulation rather than commiseration. 
This is especially the case when it is remembered that 
besides the one form of co-operation which is described 
by our correspondent, there are the great stores patronized 
by the well to do classes in the community, which inter- 
fere with the marketing of goods through regular mer- 
chants. There are signs, however, that some of the prin- 
ciples which are operative in Great Britain are begin- 
ning to make themselves felt here. The matter is cer- 
tainly nearly enough related to the interests of the manu- 
facturing and distributing classes to justify candid and 
eareful investigation. 


Condition of Trade. 


The exceptionally complete reports given in the fol- 





lowing pages are the best exhibit of business conditions 
so far as they are related to Hardware interests. These 
reports come from manufacturers, jobbers and retail mer- 
chants, and thus indicate the way in which the situation 
is regarded by these classes, who have unusual oppor- 
tunities for forining a correct judgment. The houses, too, 
whose letters are thus presented to the trade, are thor- 
oughly representative in their various fields. Our cor- 
respondents who over their own names furnish regular 
semimonthly reviews of the general features of the mar- 
ket are leading houses occupying a commanding position, 
and represent the sentiment of the important trade cen- 
ters from which they write. The letters from manufac- 
turers, while given anonymously, are deserving of the 
most careful attention, as they are from gentlemen promi- 
nent in the lines with which they are identified, and many 
of them are of conspicuous ability and position. The 
communications from merchants in the various States and 
Territories, while coming from persons not occupying so 
prominent a position in the trade at large, are of great 
value and interest as reflecting conditions which exist 
in every section of the land. The well-known intelligence 
and ability of the retail Hardware merchant and his close 
contact with the consuming public give these advices, ex- 
ceptionally detailed and comprehensive, a peculiar value 
which will be recognized by all who desire to take a broad 
view of the situation. The hopeful view taken by most of 
our correspondents is most noticeable. That the country 
is prosperous and full of the spirit of hope and enter- 
prise is made evident. The less confident note which is 
sometimes sounded and the balanced judgment which is 
expressed are indicative of the conservatism with which 
the situation is regarded and the general recognition of 
the fact that business is not to be conducted under the 
high pressure which has characterized it for the past few 
years. The somewhat gloomy views which were expressed 
in some quarters, when there was apprehension of finan- 
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cial disaster under the stress of things in financial cen- 
ters, has been succeeded by a greater confidence in the 
soundness of the commercial situation, unaffected by fear 
of financial disturbance. The jobbing trade, which hesi- 
tated for a time in the purchase of goods and began pur- 
suing a very conservative course, are making active prep- 
arations for a good season’s trade. There seems to be no 
reason why merchants should not buy in sufficient quanti- 
ties to cover early requirements, and, indeed, order with 
more freedom in certain lines in which conditions point to 
an inadequacy in the supply, or possibly advancing prices. 
There is, however, a general feeling that the course of 
prices in Iron and its products will be toward lower 
rather than toward higher levels, but the indications, so 
far as Hardware and allied goods are concerned, point to 
a gradual and healthy progress in this direction. The 
fact that most lines of Hardware are held at moderate 
rather than high prices, with a prospect that manufac- 
turers’ costs will be very slow to diminish, especially in 
goods in which labor is an important element, does much 
v0 remove the apprehension of radical changes. The 
changes which are announced at this season are unusually 
few. It is noticeable that many manufacturers are giv- 
ing more attention than heretofore to the securing of for- 
eign business, and the present year promises to see an 
important extension of trade in that direction. With indi- 
cations of a good, though somewhat diminished, home de- 
mand and an increase of trade with the outside world, 
1904 opens with reasonable promise of a wholesome and 


satisfactory business. 
+e - 


Chicago, 
(By Telegraph.) 


The active buying for the new year has not set in, 
owing to the fact that many interests have not an- 
nounced to the general trade their official prices for the 
year. The leading Builders’ Hardware manufacturers 
have adopted their new schedule, which is a voluminous 
record of minor changes, some reductions and some ad- 
vances. Winter goods are still moving actively, owing to 
the prolonged season of intensely cold weather and deep 
snows. December was the coldest twelfth month on rec- 
ord since 1876, and January, thus far, sees the cold weath- 
er unabated. Notwithstanding this spring and summer 
goods are beginning to show satisfactory activity. Job- 
bers who have covered their requirements in Wire Cloth 
are advising their customers to make their contracts early 
because of the probable scarcity of this product. 


St, Louis. 
(By Telegraph.) 


A brief reference to some of the events of the year 
just closed of vital importance to the principal jobbing 
interests: The first of the year 1903 a large concern 
took possession of their new and magnificently arranged 
establishment, while later in the year our largest job- 
bers were seriously hindered in the conduct of business 
by labor troubles. Then, again, the serious floods in this 
section brought great losses and retarded all branches of 
business. The loss by death of I. W. Morton was another 
severe blow, an event much regretted in Hardware cir- 
cles generally. With all the adverse factors taken into 
consideration, the figures of the year’s business are said to 
make a most encouraging showing. Traveling forces vis- 
iting headquarters the past few days report generally a 
good business in sight in this territory, and it is thought 
that the character of the buying will be along the same 
conservative lines. Heavy lines do not show as favorable 
a record as Shelf Goods, as price changes in all classes of 
Iron and Steel supplies have steadily declined during the 
last half of the year, cutting dealers’ profits to a mini- 
mum, and it is only the concerns which adopted the most 
careful methods of buying whose inventory of stock on 
hand presents a favorable showing. 
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Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HaRpWaARF CompaNny.—With the close of the 
year 1903 we are naturally inclined to take a retrospect- 
ive view of the past twelve months, and we naturally 
infer that at this writing all good, intelligent wholesale 
business houses have completed their inventory, although 
the pricing and footing of the same may be postponed 
or delayed according to the judgment of the various 
houses. It is the system of some houses to defer closing 
this account in order to price according to any revised 
prices which may be adopted immediately after January 
1, others price at the existing prices shown upon their 
cost book at the close of the year. It would be well and 
benefictal to all the retail trade if no year should be 
allowed to pass without adopting a system of inventory 
as well as charging up all well known bad accounts and 
striking a balance according to existing conditions. How- 
ever, it is a well known fact that unfortunately all 
retail houses do not pursue this yearly course. This has 
come to the front when misfortune has presented itself 
or failure has taken place, when it has been found there 
has been a neglect in this very important particular. 
Guesswork is a dangerous experiment in so important 
and essential a matter. 

We feel, however, that the year 1903 will be recorded 
as one of good mercantile trade. Again referring to the 
past twelve months, the writer asked two questions of a 
large dealer within the last few days, How was your 


’ trade last year, and how did it compare with the two 


previous years? Answer: Big, far exceeding any former 
year in our experience. Question. How about your 
profits, were they on a par with previous years? Answer: 
No, sir; the profits were far less even with our increased 
business than previous years, expense account greater, 
aggregate profits not equal, consequently net profits far 
less. The reasons given for both answers were stated as 
follows: There is a growing desire to extend business ; 
this may have been perhaps in some cases beyond the 
limits of prudence and, therefore, in some cases with the 
result of diminished net profits, and while salaries of 
employees have increased each year working hours have 
gradually been diminished. 

Personally we feel the above reasons may not have 
been all that could have been given. The last four or 
five years have been years of unexampled prosperity 
throughout our country. There may have been cases 
perhaps which were prompted by the wild example set in 
the enormous capitalization schemes which have been 
floated over our country, and in which one great argu- 
ment made by these huge capitalizations was to concen- 
trate a number of manufacturers interested under one 
head and thus extend business under one management. 
Is it not likely that some individual houses may have 
conceived the idea of “ getting rich quickly,” to be arrived 
at through extending their own individual business, and 
their extreme efforts in some instances reached beyond 
prudence or judicious judgment, cutting prices beyond 
manufacturers established rates may have been inaug- 
urated, or perhaps salesmen added to their already large 
corps, some of whom had neither knowledge or experience 
in the line they represented? In cases of this nature 
many errors were naturally inevitable. Besides this no 
one house or one man can be a gladiator in prices, no mat- 
ter where located, errors may have been accepted by 
competitors as prices given by employers, prices that 
never should have existed probably become fairly gen- 
eral, and when the wheel is turned around the house 
in fault in their attempt to correct prices may have 
found that the wheel had proceeded so fast and far that 
the machinery could not be reversed and the errors re- 
sulted in establishing a price. As a whole, however, we 
feel that both the manufacturer and distributor have 
dealt with the situation of last year fairly intelligently. 

For the year 1904 we see nothing that should look 
discouraging; on the contrary the outlook seems more 
than fairly encouraging. It may have been noticed per- 
haps by your readers that many persons who have been 
asked to express their individual opinion of trade for 
the present year have evaded the question, fearing per- 
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haps to make a mistake, and thus their reputation might 
be at stake. We see no reason why they should feel so. 
Those who have carefully watched the situation for the 
past few months should realize the causes of some de- 
clines which have taken place. ‘The past four years of 
the speculative orgie, which lasted surprisingly long and 
culminated in the decline and practical collapse of the 
stock market, was an inevitable culmination sooner or 
later, and it may be that to-day there are quite a number 
of “poor rich men” who have learned a sad lesson and 
who now have a pessimistic feeling for the future. For- 
tunately this speculation has not extended to any great 
extent to manufacturing, business or mercantile circles. 

The decline in prices on Structural Iron and the limit 
of the output in that particular kind of iron, as well as 
correlative assortments, including the decline in Pig Iron, 
as well as the reduced output, was, as stated by the high- 
est authority, owing to the various strikes during the 
past six months, in which not less than 250,000 men and 
boys were prevented from doing their daily work. The 
atmosphere is now, we hope, largely cleared, but with the 
result that many thousand men and boys will likely start 
the first quarter of the year 1904 with less wages than 
they would have had had not the conditions named ham- 
pered the output of the product referred to. 

The consumption of Pig Iron during the first nine 
months of 1903 exceeded all precedents, reaching the rate 
of nearly 20,000,000 tons for the year, but the last quar- 
ter’s consumption have so far decreased as to reduce the 
output nearly 331-3 per cent.; but some part of this re 
duction may be attributed to the lessened demand from 
the railroads. The conditions of the money market have 
perhaps temporarily restricted continuation of extension 
and improvements which for the past two years have 
been a great factor with the iron industries. In these 
improvements our country has been vastly benefited, 
thousands of new cars have been added by the various 
railroads, bringing the number up to nearly present re- 
quirements, helping the wholesale and retail merchants 
as well as the manufacturers, all of whom have suffered 
from the delays which have caused great inconvenience 
from goods not reaching their destination promptly. 

The money market has become more settled, and at the 
present writing we see nothing discouraging, but every- 
thing encouraging in the present outlook. 

We take this opportunity of wishing you, ihe Editor of 
The Iron Age, and the patrons of your paper a happy new 
year, and may health and prosperity be your lot for the 
year 1904. 

Louisville. 


BELKNAP HARDWARE & Mra. Company.—The new year 
opens up with favorable signs. No one seems discouraged 
as to the prospects. On the contrary, owing to the long 
withholding of orders, we believe that stocks are gen- 
erally light over the country, and that the buying will be 
free when a start is once made. This is looked for by 
the middle of January, if previous observations are of 
any value. 

Some articles last year suffered a decline, but not 
enough to do any serious damage to those whose fac- 
tories were well placed, who were prepared to take care 
of the business. Some factories which had been built on 
boom ideas have to go through the usual sweating proc- 
ess to find out whether they are properly located or not. 
The present bases of price seem to be satisfactory to the 
trade. No claims of excess charges in any line. It is the 
agviculturist this year who is having his innings. There 
is nothing in the Hardware world at present to corre- 
spond with the 15-cent cotton, for example. 

We have had an unusually long suspension of naviga- 
tion on the Ohio, owing to low water and early freezes. 
In the meantime snow is accumulating at headwaters 
and along the various tributaries, so that we look for a 
good barge stage with the first thaw, and the January 
thaw is proverbial. 

Politics are expected to absorb more or less attention 
in the coming year, but some new issue will have to be 
evolved in order to get up much feeling on either side. 
From here to the Gulf it would be pretty hard to dis- 
cover any voter who is opposed to the Panama Canal. 
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Some are so thoroughly committed to the other route that 
a feeble stand is being made for that on personal grounds 
or interest. But the canal we must have, and more or 
less vigorous measures are always necessary in a great 
undertaking of this kind. It is hardly to be supposed 
that the world in its progress can entirely dispense with 
conquest. The recognition of Panama and the prepara- 
tions to care for our interests across that important lit- 
tle strip of territory were peaceful conquests prepara- 
tory for the great move of uniting the oceans. Even 
the Daughters of the Confederacy have expressed them- 
selves as gratified at the course of the President—witness 
their resolutions in several of the Southern States—and 
when we please the ladies all ought to go well. Believ- 
ing that it will, we wish the readers of The Iron Age, 
manufacturers, jobbers and retailers each in their re 
spective and worthy spheres, a Happy New Year. 


Boston. 


BieeLow & Dowse Company.—The year just closed 
has been most eventful. With this company events came 
early, for in the month of January one morning we found 
our store in ruins, and our whole stock had been con- 
sumed in the night. The problem of making prompt 
shipment of all orders, accumulating an entirely new 
stock and rebuilding was solved in six months, and with 
only a slight loss in the aggregate year’s sales. 

The panic in the stock market, which reduced the 
value of railroad stocks 20 per cent. and industrials 40 
per cent., has had no noticeable effect on the general 
trade of the country. Although the wheat, corn and oats 
crop was 10 per cent. less than in 1902, and the cotton 
crop 500,000 bales short, the higher prices have brought 
untold wealth to the farming community. The above 
conditions are quite unusual, if not unprecedented. A re- 
duction in merchandise prices has usually followed a de- 
cline in stocks. 

All through the year the prices of Hardware have 
been generally firm, and few reductions need be made in 
stock taking. The great factor in the steel and iron mar- 
ket has shown far sighted wisdom in adopting a conser- 
vative policy; first, in preventing unduly high prices for 
finished products; and, later, using its influence to pre- 
vent a panic market. The late meetings of the steel 
manufacturers in New York, and their decision to stand 
firm have had a great influence and removed many doubts 
from the mind of the buyer. 

Throughout the year labor unions and walking dele- 
gates have been much in evidence and caused untold 
loss, more especially in the East, where no doubt of 
what would happen has deterred the capitalists from in- 
vesting in many improvements that had already been 
planned. The acceptance of lower wages by the laborers 
indicates a change for the better for the coming year. 
The late court decisions, and the jailing of certain ob- 
noxious walking delegates should have a salutary ef- 
fect. Thus far there has been no decided movement 
among manufacturers to make general reduction in prices, 
and this meets the approval of the merchants who pre- 
fer an even market. 

Stocks are low throughout the trade, and there is a 
disposition to delay ordering, fearing a decline in prices. 
Judging by past experience, this may be right and 
proper, if we did not consider the concentrating of man- 
ufacturing in fewer hands and the better feeling now 
existing among the various manufacturers, which makes 
it possible to control the market, now where it was not 
possible before. There is danger in waiting, as there 
will be unquestionably a large demand for goods the 
coming spring, and factories are not overstocked. 

There is plenty of snow and ice throughout New Eng- 
jand, and everything looks bright and happy for the 
new year. All express thanks and congratulations to 
The Iron Age for its good work the past year and best 
wishes for its future prosperity. 


Cleveland. 


THe W. BrncHaM CoMPANy.—ASs we come to fhe 
close of what has been to all Cleveland jobbers a very 
prosperous and busy year (in spite of the dull spots that 
seem to have appeared in the business horizon of other 
sections of the country), we look forward to next year 
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with a great deal of hope and anticipate a good trade 
from the beginning. We can truly say that we have 
been busy from start to finish of the year 1903, and we 
look back with pleasure and pride to the large amount 
of business that our customers have given us, and we 
trust that the Cleveland jobbers have given to the trade 
that have come their way such good service—that is, 
that their orders have been filled with such accuracy, 
promptness and completeness—as will merit a larger 
business from the same source in the future. 

The Cleveland jobbers will enter the new year with 
orders for a larger amount of goods for future shipment— 
viz., season goods—than they had on their books at the 
same time a year ago. This is true of the orders for Sheet 
Iron, Lawn Mowers, Rubber Lawn Hose, Scythes, Snaths, 
Wire Cloth, Poultry Netting, Screen Doors and Windows, 
and many other goods for future shipment. Now that the 
United States Steel Corporation have made prices on 
Wire and Nails that will be good for the next 60 days, 
there will be a lot of inquiries and a great many orders 
placed for immediate shipment and shipment up into 
February. There are some goods that are altogether too 
low in price, if material and labor are considered—viz., 
Bolts, Carriage and Machine; Lag Screws, Plow Bolts, 
Sleigh Shoe Bolts, Stove and Tire Bolts—and it does 
not look as though there is much left for the poor manu- 
facturer. Screws also are a commodity that seem to be 
cheap at the present prices. The advance in the list of 
Sandpaper, we understand, has come to stay—that is, 
the leading manufacturers in this line of goods say that 
they intend to maintain it. They have studied the situ- 
ation very thoroughly and every item on the list in the 
make up of Sandpaper was carefully considered, and 
they say Sandpaper should have advanced years ago. 
In fact, they say that for the last 15 years the price on 
Sandpaper has been off. This being the case, those who 
were fortunate to get a good supply in at the old list 
have made a good thing. 

On the whole, we look forward to a good business the 
coming year, and we believe there are many prices in 
the Hardware line that ought to be advanced, and some, 
possibly, that will change along about the first month in 
the year. We thank our friends in the trade for their 
generous orders, and wish them all a happy and pros- 
perous New Year. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HarpwarE CoMPpANy.—We now have 
the usual relaxation from business on account of the 
Christmas holidays. Salesmen are now posting up and 
making selection of new samples, and in a few days will 
be out after spring orders for 1904, and the wheels of 
commerce will begin to turn, if we mistake not, with 
unusual velocity. 

Tke Hardware jobbers of the South can scarcely re 
view the business of the past 12 months without breathing 
a prayer of thanks to Him who controls our destinies for 
having guided us so successfully through a year which 
at its beginning seemed fraught with so many dangers. 
We entered 1903 with high priced iron, steel and Hard- 
ware. The most conservative thought we must have a 
general decline—in fact, a slump all along the line. The 
most optimistic among us did not hope to see prices of 
pig iron maintained; in fact, the decline in the price of 
pig iron which afterward came was on January 1 re- 
garded as a certainty. There were, however, among us a 
few who took a hopeful view of the situation, believing 
that the great prosperity of our country would give us a 
demand for manufactured goods that would keep the 
factories busy and thus prevent any material decline in 
the price of Hardware. This view seems to have been 
nearly the correct one. The situation seems much more 
hopeful to-day than it did January 1, 1903. We now 
find that the manufacturers of Hardware have with- 
stood the pressure brought to bear upon them to induce 
them to make a general reduction in price, on account of 
a reduction in the price of pig iron. We find steel manu- 
facturers refusing to further reduce prices, a slight ad- 
vance in Southern pig iron and a better feeling in Wire 
and Nails; in fact, a firmer tone to the market all around. 

The purchasing power and the ability of the people 
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to consume were certainly never greater than at the pres- 
ent time. If our friends, the manufacturers, will give 
due attention to working off any small surplus of stock 
that they may accumulate through the export channels, 
we see no reason why we should not all have a good 
year’s business in 1904 on a level plane of prices. Our 
prediction is that manufactured goods are going to re- 
ceive more attention at the hands of the jobber in the 
future than in the past, and that in the next few years 
we will see a greater volume and larger variety of goods 
manufactured by jobbers than has ever been known in 
the past. 

With an average crop of general farm products selling 
at good prices, and about 10,000,000 bales of cotton at 
this season’s prices, you would question our sanity if 
we told you we expected poor trade in the South. There 
seems to be some doubt in the minds of the assemblage 
in front of the country store as to who put up the prices 
of cotton—general prosperity, Mr. Brown or the boll 
weevil. We suspect that they all had a hand in it, and 
we wish them, as well as The Iron Age and its good 
readers, a Happy New Year. 


Portland, Oregon. 


Corsett, Famine & Rosertson.—The Pacific North- 
west has, on the whole, much to be thankful for in the 
year that is now closing, and the Hardware trade would 
be glad to discount at 2 per cent. for spot cash, and per- 
haps, if crowded, at 10 per cent., the coming year of 1904 
as compared with 1903, either as regards volume or profit. 

The past year has been spotted, both as regards out- 
put of products and prices. Some sections have done 
well, others poorly. Western Oregon and Western Wash- 
ington have been more fortunate than Eastern Oregon 
and Eastern Washington. The low prices prevailing for 
cattle, hogs and sheep, together with a poor crop of 
wheat and low price, have worked a hardship in the 
eastern section. A better yield of farm products, high 
prices for hops, good fruit yield and satisfactory prices 
have favored the western section. 

The first half of the year the lumber and logging 
business was good, the past six months bad, and the com- 
ing year does not promise well. This is an industry 
that means much to the Hardware trade. The slump in 
building operations in the East has cut off that demand, 
and now the mills have refused to renew export prices, 
leaving an open market that means a drop from $14 
to $10 per 1000 for lumber, probably. This reflects on 
logging business, many camps having shut down, and 
with 150,000,000 feet of logs in streams tributary to the 
Columbia River and slack demand, more will in the 
future. A hop yield of 82,500 bales in Willamette Val- 
ley alone brought $3,000,000, and had it been possible to 
hold until the present time would have added $1,000,000 
from that source. Mining has not met with the in- 
creased attention during the past year that this industry 
deserves. Much prospecting is going on, but capital is 
needed to develop claims that already show up well. 

Locally the competition will be fierce the coming year. 
The Pacific Hardware & Steel Company are putting in a 
warehouse here, with offices for their travelers. Mar- 
shall-Wells Hardware Company’s new six-story building 
is now up three stories, and with favorable weather 
should be under roof by March 1. With these stocks 
added to those now here and with a lesser demand for 
Hardware throughout the territory, we will all be out 
early for the traditional “worm.” Prices now are badly 
demoralized, and the future will probably see them much 
lower. 


Baltimore. 


Cartin & Futron.—The calendar having marked the 
passing of another year, it would not be unwise to look 
back and consider whether the experiences of the last 
12 months have been in any way unusual or worthy of 
remark, whether they have taught us any lessons, 
whether the present conditions are what we wish for, 
and whether the future, as well as we can read it, gives 
good reason for the realization of our hopes, or whether 
the solution of the problems it presents will be more 
difficult than ever. 

It is an old saying that “Iron is the barometer of 
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trade,” and it is undoubtedly true that, resulting from 
or coincident with general business conditions, the Iron 
and Steel markets have been the exponents of those 
conditions with trade, either active or dull, good or bad. 
Of late years, through the evolution of the combination, 
the pool and the trust, and the alliance entered into 
between legitimate business and stock speculation, and 
the importance in the financial world of these over- 
whelming aggregations of capital engaged in manufac- 
turing and in commerce, the Iron and Steel industries 
have also been burdened with the responsibility of all 
business, whether in raw material or in manufactured 
goods, whether in interstate or foreign commerce, 
as well as in the enormous transactions in bonds 
and stocks, both common and preferred. This state 
ment cannot be disputed, and the responsibility is 
one imposed upon no other line of trade. Let the 
dry goods manufacturer advance or reduce his price, 
it is a matter only between the buyer and the 
seller, but let a Nail factory change its price or tem- 
porarily close its works, at once it is an item for the 
Associated Press dispatches throughout the whole world 
and the theme for discussion in the financial columns 
of every important paper in the country, and dependent 
upon this change of price, whether up or down, is the 
general opinion of the public as to whether all business 
is or will be good or bad. 

The year 1903 opened auspiciously for trade. The 
general market was strengthened by the advance in Janu- 
ary of $1 per ton in Wire and Nails. The railroads were 
all busy, indicating a general distribution and exchange 
of merchandise and staples all over the country; labor 
was generally well employed, or, if idle, was so volun- 
tarily ; stocks of goods throughout the country were not 
larger than necessity demanded, the average merchant 
believing it good policy to buy conservatively, there 
being little of speculative value in goods. It was the 
experience of nearly every one, we think, that the spring 
season was good, but unfortunately, as the summer ap- 
proached, there began, in many places, the troubles with 
labor, which culminated in a complete paralysis for a 
long time of building operations, and, of course, a greatly 
decreased demand for certain material. Then was seen 
the misfortune of having the interests of the Stock 
Exchange dominate the policies of some corporations 
and, with the decline in market values of industrial 
stocks, the questions being asked whether the values of 
merchandise were in accordance with legitimate demand 
and supply or fixed by the necessity of dividends on the 
issues of watered stocks; business halted, or rather hesi- 
tated, for there seemed to be something pending, perhaps 
some radical reductions in the great staples; no one knew 
exactly what, only every one felt it advisable to be 
cautious, to keep close to the shore and expect perhaps 
a storm. 

But the daily needs and consumption of this nation 
are immense and they must be supplied. The carpenter, 
who wants his Saw; the wheelwright, who needs his 
Bolts; the laborer, who must have his Shovel, and the 
farmer, who requires his Scythe, cannot wait for months 
to see whether he can save a cent or two in cost, and 
meanwhile lose dollars in wages; and so trade has con- 
tinued throughout the fall, stocks being diminished grad- 
ually, orders being placed conservatively, and the hand 
to mouth policy being pursued by every one. Now the 
end of the year has come, and there have been some re- 
ductions in prices, but nothing radical has occurred. 
There have been some concessions made gradually in 
Nails and Wire, and some other few heavy goods, but no 
one has suffered, and on the other hand there have been 
some advances which will help to offset the depreciation 
in stocks on hand. 

Now, in regard to lessons learned during the year, 
each one can best determine for himself whether an- 
other year’s experience in business has been fruitful of 
good results. We think among the lessons learned is 
that in these days of railroad development there is 
neither a necessity nor an advantage in the large pur- 
chases which were, in former times, the rule when the 
productive capacity of the manufacturers was limited 
and many markets were almost inaccessible by improved 
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methods of transportation. Another lesson has been 
taught the merchant, large or small, who overbuys 
through anxiety to make a record and magnify his im- 
portance to the manufacturer, hoping to sell his surplus 
stock in some open market, with the result that he finds 
it hard to have a low price for his competitor’s customer 
and a high price for his own, and that the result is 
generally the entire stock is sold at the minimum price 
at a lack of profit for fear of carrying it over. 

Among the problems of the future is the conversion 
of the Post Office Department into a freight carrier, 
through the Post Parcel bill, lately introduced into this 
Congress, and which, if passed, will put the Government 
into direct competition with the transportation lines of 
the country and enable the large department stores in the 
great cities to reach every individual direct throughout 
the length and breadth of this country, to the detriment 
of the local retail dealer, who is entitled to the support 
of his community, and which he would have, no doubt, 
provided the mails are not converted into express com- 
panies. . Another problem is that of labor, but having 
already transgressed the limits to which we are entitled 
in your columns, we will merely say that we think all 
questions which arise will be settled by the common 
sense of our people, and that the future is full of hope 
and bright expectations. 

We wish you and all your readers a most happy New 
Year. 

————_2--e—__ 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—The outlook for the coming year is en- 
couraging, based on the amount of business which has 
been booked at the mills for future delivery. Quotations 
are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. 
discount for cash in 10 days: 


eee COP OE. AOOR 5 5 on 0inins «pes oir 000we decrees $1.85 
RatRTIOED, .COPIORE 1OUK..0.6 naccnccccceccacesecenees 1.90 
Retailers, less than carload lots............+++ee-- 2.00 


New York.—Local demand is light, owing to weather 
conditions, which are unsuited to outside work. Quota- 
tions are as follows: Single carloads, $2; small lots from 
store, $2.10. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading interest reports 
a continuation of the activity of the last two weeks at 
the new price of $2, base, Chicago, to jobbers in car lots, 
$2.05 to dealers in car lots and $2.10 in less than car lots. 

Cut Nails.—The Cut Nail Association hold a meeting 
at Pittsburgh January 7. What action will be taken 
regarding prices at that time has not been forecast. Re- 
cent indications point to a slight shading of official quota- 
tions on desirable orders. Quotations are as follows: 
$1.90, base, in carloads, and $1.95 in less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point 
of destination; terms, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 
days. 

New York.—Demand has been light during the week, 
owing in part, to extremely cold weather and a heavy fall 
of snow. Quotations are as follows: Carloads on dock, 
$2.04%4; less than carloads on dock, $2.12%4; small lots 
from store, $2.20. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—It is understood that the 
Cut Nail Association will meet Thursday this week. 
Sales made at the present time are coupled with a guaran- 
tee of prices. ‘The demand is naturally very light, be- 
cause at the present schedule Cut Nails are quoted 
considerably higher than Wire Nails in the Chicago 
market. 

Barb Wire.—Current demand continues light, and is 
likely to contine so for some time. Contracts for spring 
delivery are expected to be placed after the first of the 
year. Quotations are as follows, f.0o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 
days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


FOSTER, CATION WOU, oo cn cccscvescerccns $2.15 $2.45 
Retailers, Carioad Tots. ....ccccccscccccses 2.20 2.50 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.30 2.60 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The character of orders and 
inquiries being received by the leading producers and the 
number of contracts closed for spring delivery indicate that 
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this will be an active season in Barb Wire. Farmers have 
harvested good crops, and have marketed them at rela- 
tively high prices. Already there is talk of a* possible 
shortage of supply. Price to jobbers in car lots is $2.30, 
Chicago, for Painted and $2.60 for Galvanized, the re- 
tailer paying 5 cents per 100 pounds advance for car lots 
and 10 cents above that price for less than car lots. Job- 
bers are paying for Staples $2.15, Chicago, for Plain and 
$2.55 for Galvanized. Retailers, $2.20 for Plain and $2.60 
for Galvanized, with an advance of 10 cents per 100 
pounds in less than car lots. 

Smooth Fence Wire.—Demand is not heavy, and 
mills are guaranteeing prices against unfilled portions of 
contracts. Prices are somewhat irregular, but the follow- 
ing quotations fairly represent the market, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 
10 days: 


Om, CPI ss Ske mic elte ies oebes hack aw genset $1.80 
SeRENOD, WEIL 6. wlohe owaet oe eea Cob cwelabae cevloes 1.85 
DNs: em WRN cl 62k ad is bas TORR wd A oe Zi 1.95 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6tod 10 11 12&12% 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 10 15 .25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. . .$0.30 85 40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The leading producers state 
that the demand for this product is very satisfactory, and 
as good as they ever expect at this time of year. Con- 
tracts are being placed for considerable tonnage. Prices 
rule, as follows: Base sizes, Nos. 6 to 9, are now $1.90 per 
100 pounds in car lots to jobbers, f.o.b. Chicago, and $2 
on less than carloads either from mill or store. Galva- 
nized Wire is 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 





Cordage.—Demand is moderate, but satisfactory for 
the season. The market is devoid of any features of espe- 
cial interest. Quotations on the basis of 7-16 inch diam- 
eter and larger are as follows: Pure Manila, 11% cents; 
second-grade Manila, % to 1 cent per pound lower; Pure 
Sisal, 914 cents; Mixed Sisal, 84 cents per pound. These 
quotations are subject to a rebate of 4% cent per pound to 
carload buyers. 


Builders’ Hardware Prices.—The leading manufac- 
turers of Builders’ Hardware have issued revised prices 
on an agreed basis under date of January 1, 1904, founded 
on minimum net prices, covering a more comprehensive 
classification than has ever been attempted before, an 
undertaking that has been in progress for a large part of 
the past year. Builders’ Hardware, in its numerous ram- 
ifications, is doubtless the most complex line handled 
by Hardwaremen, aggregating in one representative com- 
pany’s catalogue approximately 100,000 items in styles, 
sizes, finishes, &c. It bas been largely with a view to 
simplifying and standardizing these goods as far as pos- 
sible that this enterprise has been undertaken by one cen- 
tral organization so far as net prices are concerned, each 
manufacturing interest revising its lists and discounts to 
harmonize with the predetermined minimum prices. 
While the equalizing and leveling process has involved 
almost countless changes, reducing some costs and ad- 
vancing others, the net result, it is claimed by a prepre- 
sentative manufacturer, will not greatly alter net re- 
sults to the buyer of an average bill of goods, although in 
many instances the inequalities have been important. 
Some of the manufacturers by persistent, energetic work 
are in a position to supply customers with new lists and 
discounts, each after his own methods, but owing to the 
mass of detail involved, while outstanding prices were 
withdrawn January 1, 1904, the new prices cannot be fur- 
nished until later. In the meantime orders received after 
January 1 will be executed in conformity with the new 
scale, and quotations will be made to the trade on ap- 
plication, for guidance in placing orders in advance of the 
receipt of the new price-list. 


The Stanley Rule & Level Company.—The Stanley 
Rule & Level Company, New Britain, Conn., and 107 
Chambers street, New York, have issued a discount sheet 
dated January 1, 1904, applicable to their catalogue No. 
28. The changes are immaterial, the base discounts on 
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Jack Plane and Fore Plane Handles being now 380 per 
cent. instead of 40 per cent., Saw Handles 30 per cent. 
instead of 40 per cent. and Assorted Patent Peg Awls 20 
per cent, instead of OU per cent. discount. 

Glass.—As stated last week the formation of the 
Manufacturers’ Window Glass Company has been aban- 
doned. The scheme was given up because the necessary 
number of manufacturers’ signatures to make it a suc- 
cess, could not be obtained. The trade are awaiting to 
see what action the manufacturers will take regarding 
prices. Local demand is very light, and there appears 
to be no regular quotations. 

Oils.—Linseed Oil.—The price of flaxseed has again 
been forced up by the largest buying interest, presumably 
in hopes of stimulating a demand for Oil. No change 
has been made in prices, and it is considered by some 
that an advance in Oil could not be permanently main- 
tained, owing to the large surplus of seed. Demand is 
confined to small lots. Quotations are as follows: City 
Raw, in lots of five barrels or more, 37 cents; in lots of 
less than five barrels, 38 cents per gallon. Out of town 
and Western Oil, 35 to 36 cents per gallon. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Buying in the local market is 
confined to small lots. Quotations are as follows, accord- 
ing to quantity: Oil barrels, 5944 to 59% cents; machine 
barrels, 5934 to 6014 cents per gallon. Reports from the 
South speak of higher prices before a new crop. 


--— — ><> ————_ 


PITTSBURGH NAIL AND WIRE MARKET IN 
1903. 


HE Wire and Nail trades in 1903 followed much the 
T same lines as other forms of finished material. The 
year opened with Wire Nails selling at $1.85 to $1.90 in 
carloads; Cut Nails, $2.05; Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.50; 
Painted, $2.20, and Plain Wire, $1.80, base, all in car- 
load lots at mill. At this time deliveries of Nails and 
Wire were hard to obtain, owing to congested condition of 
the railroads. On January 14 the price of Cut Nails was 
advanced 5 cents a keg, or to $2.15. The market was with- 
out special change until February 20, when the American 
Steel & Wire Company and other interests advanced 
Wire and Wire Nails $2 a ton. This advance was made 
on account of heavy demand and high prices of Steel. No 
further changes were made in prices until March 25, 
when the price of Cut Nails was advanced 5 cents a keg. 
Demand for Wire and Nails in the first four or five 
months of the year was exceedingly heavy, and prompt 
shipments were very difficult to obtain on account of 
scarcity of Steel, and also by reason of the car situation. 
In May the supply of cars was better, Steel was more 
plentiful, and the mills were able to make reasonably 
prompt deliveries. In June demand for Nails and Wire 
fell off very much, but prices remained without change, 
and were fairly firm. In July a large number of plants 
closed down for repairs, and this gave the mills a chance 
to work off to some extent an accumulated stock of Wire 
and Nails, which were very heavy. In the last three or 
four months of the year demand was only fair, and the 
trade was pursuing the policy of placing orders only for 
small lots and actual needs. This condition continued up 
until December, concessions in prices being made both on 
Wire and Nails. On October 29 a reduction of 25 cents a 
keg on Cut Nails was made, the former official price of 
$2.15 having been shaded to considerable extent for some 
time. In December, the leading interest made a reduc- 
‘tion in price of Nails and Wire to the basis of $1.85 for 
Wire Nails, $2.45 for Galvanized Barb Wire, $2.15 for 
Painted and $1.75 for Plain Wire. These prices were in 
force at the close of the year, but demand was only fair. 
In the early part of December the price of Iron Cut 
Nails was reduced to 10 cents a keg, and at the close of 
the year both Steel and Iron Cut Nails were being quoted 
at $1.90, base, in carloads, but this price was being slight- 
ly shaded. The outlook for the Wire and Nail trades for 
1904 is regarded as very good, and an advance in prices 
of Wire and Wire Nails during January would not be sur- 
prising to the trade. 
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F. E. MYERS & BRO. 


WENTY-FIVE YEARS ago, January 1, 1879, F. E. 
Myers and P. A. Myers formed the partnership of 
I. E. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio, who have since be- 
come so prominent and successful as manufacturers of 
Pumps, Hay Tools, &c. Previous to that time P. A. 
Myers had been employed by his brother as salesman in 
his Agricultural Implement business. The Messrs. Myers 
have been admirably adapted for the development of the 
business; the one has ably supplemented the other in 
his special department, and they have always worked 
harmoniously together. With this intelligent and ener- 
getic co-operation the business done by the firm has 
grown until their products are now sent all over the 
world, and 500 men are constantly employed by them in 
their various departments. F. E. Myers was interested 
in the early inception of the National Association of 
Agricultural Implement and Vehicle Manufacturers, and 
has always given this organization, which has been of 
so much benefit to manufacturers in these lines, his 
earnest and enthusiastic support. For two years he was 
at the head of the Ireight Committee, he served another 
term as chairman of the Executive Committee, and now 
he is the president of the association. P. A. Myers for a 
number of years has been the chairman of the important 
Committee on Patents. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


On and after January 1 John H. Graham & Co., 113 
Chambers street, New York, will act as general selling 
agents for the Irvington Mfg. Company, manufacturers 
of Drop Forged Tools, Irvington, N. J., and will receive 
all orders and make all quotations. Goods will be billed 
through them, and to them all remittances should be 
made. 


THE CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION have protested against the proposed city ordinance 
requiring each storekeeper handling Fire Arms to pay 
an annual license of $50. The association condemn the 
measure aS unnecessary and the proposed tax as op- 
pressive. They claim that the ordinance covers ground 
already covered by statute, and that there is no good 
reason why a license fee should be paid. The matter 
has not yet been settled. 


C. B. BarKer & Co., 93 Reade street, New York, hav- 
ing sold the Bicycle branch of their business to John 
S. Leng’s Son & Co., will still carry on their regular busi- 
ness in Sewing Machine Needles, Oils and Supplies in 
the same building, occupying the upper floors as here- 
tofore for this part of the trade. 


THE Evuiorr Mre. CoMpPpaNny., manufacturers of tin- 
ware, Warren, Ill, inaugurated a series of annual ban- 
quets to their commercial travelers Wednesday evening, 
January 6. The banquet was served at the hotel Warren. 
An address of welcome was made by W. F. Conyne, the 
president of the company, to which F. L. Anderson re- 
sponded in behalf of the traveling salesmen. Addresses 
on various phases of the business as seen by the man on 
the road were made by J. J. Walton, P. T. Hicks, T. C. 
Shaw, F. W. Hewitt, L. H. Sawyer, P. W. McKibben and 
others. 

JAMES C. Lurrrett of the Hardware firm of S. B. 
Luttrell & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., was the recipient on 
the 30th ult. of handsome gifts from W. J. Oliver of that 
city and associate railroad contractors. The presents con- 
sisted of a sterling silver tea set and a gold headed cane. 

THE NATIONAL SWEEPER COMPANY of Marion, Ind., 
are preparing to make an unusually handsome display 
at Grand Rapids, Mich., during the forthcoming Furni- 
ture Exhibition. Following their usual custom, this 
exhibit will differ materially from any previous one, and 
will embody new features in their line of Carpet Sweep- 
ers. The National Sweeper Company have also arranged 
for a permanent display of their line at the Manufac- 
turers’ Exhibition, 1411 Michigan avenue, Chicago, IIl., 
where all dealers are invited to make their headquarters 
when they visit that city. 
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HARDWARE AT THE OPENING OF 1904. 


The Rubber Goods Trade. 


HE year just closed was one of the most active ever 
known in the Rubber industry, not only in the United 
States, but in the whole Rubber manufacturing world. 
That is, the consumption of raw material was greater 
than in any former year, and consequently the production 
of goods was larger. From the fact that, on the whole, 
higher prices prevailed for Rubber goods, and that no 
indications exist of larger stocks in dealers’ hands, it 
is evident that the consuming demand also has been ex- 
ceptionally large. For a year or more the factory 
demand for crude Rubber has quite equaled, and at times 
exceeded, the rate of production, resulting in a higher 
cost of the raw material. Thus, the import value of 
51,000,000 pounds of crude Rubber imported in the United 
States during the first 11 months of 1903 was $6,250,000 
greater than for the 50,000,000 pounds imported during 
the same period of 1901. This difference must be ac- 
counted for in the increased selling prices of Rubber 
Goods, or lessened profits of manufacturers, or both. 

HicHrER Prices.—At present the cost of the cotton 
fabrics employed in Rubber Belting, Hose, Tire Covers 
and the like is also materially higher, and the same is 
true of certain mineral and other ingredients used in 
compounding Rubber, with the result that a higher 
average price has been demanded by Rubber manufactur- 
ers for their products. They have been aided in obtain- 
ing an advance by reason of the active demand for goods 
which has prevailed during most of the past year, though 
it is asserted by the manufacturers, as a rule, that their 
profits for the year have been less than in some recent 
years, compared with the volume of trade. 

FINANCIAL.—There have been no failures of moment 
in the trade, however, and the leading firms in the me- 
chanical goods branch—those producing the lines of in- 
terest to the Hardware trade—have announced the cus- 
tomary dividends for 1903, ranging from 6 to 8 per cent. 
During the latter part of the year there was a lessened 
pressure for Rubber Goods in this field, but this is usual 
at the end of the year, and apparently no fear exists that 
1904 will not compare favorably with 1908. 

Trres.—The production of Rubber Tires continues to 
be the most important single feature in that branch of 
the Rubber industry with which this review has to deal. 
The manufacture of motor cars of various types in the 
United States has increased at a notable rate. Estimates 
which appear credible fix the number of such vehicles 
produced in 1902 at about 20,000 and in 1903 at about 
25,000, while a still larger output is expected in 1904. A 
great many vehicles were manufactured before 1902, so 
that the whole number now in the country must equal 
50,000, representing a total initial cost for Rubber Tires— 
putting the cost per vehicle at the low average of $140— 
of $7,000,000. At least one-half of the Tires will have to be 
replaced in each year, the replacement trade gaining con- 
stantly with the increase in the number of vehicles pro- 
duced, so that the annual Motor Tire bill of the coun- 
try is becoming very large. There are indications that 
the Hardware trade will figure to an important extent 
in distributing these Tires, in connection with other Auto- 
mobile Sundries and the making of minor repairs. 

BicycLte Trape.—By the way, the Bicycle trade ap- 
pears to be improving. The total number of wheels mar- 
keted for two years past was probably greater than has 
been generally appreciated, though on account of the 
policy pursued the manufacture is now admitted to have 
been unprofitable. The trade having now been placed on 
a new basis, an increasing sale of Bicycles seems likely, at 
a higher price level, and the Hardware trade may again 
be seen handling wheels as well as Tires, and at a prafit. 

Fortunately the cheaper grades of Tires, which helped 
at one time to demoralize the Bicycle trade, seem now to 
have been permanently retired. And the makers and 
users of automobiles also seem to be adopting the idea 
that low priced Tires are not always economical, so that 


this year is likely to witness the highest price level yet 
seen for Rubber Goods for vehicles—a condition which 
should allow a better margin on such goods for Hardware 
houses. 


AUTOMOBILE TrirRES.—As for the styles of Automobile 
Tires, it is apparent that the coming national Automobile 
shows at New York (in January) and Chicago (in Febru- 
ary) will reveal a decided preponderance of the 
“Clincher ”’ type. These are detachable, or double tube, 
Tires, the inner or air tube being protected by an outer 
cover, easily removable in case of puncture. This outer 
casing is held in place by means of thickened and stif- 
fened edges, engaging in rims of suitable shape in such 
way that when the Tire is inflated it is firmly held on 
the wheel, without requiring any further mechanical de- 
vices. This type of Automobile Tire is well nigh uni- 
versal in France and Germany, and in increasing favor 
in Great Britain. 

BEtTInG, Hose, &c.—The trade in Rubber Belting, 
Hose and Packing has continued active during the year, 
as is always the case in periods of industrial develop- 
ment. Special mention may be made of the growing use of 
Conveyor Belts of Rubber for use in handling the prod- 
ucts of mining and many industries, and of grain in ele- 
vators. The idea has been introduced abroad, and many 
Conveyor Belt outfits have been exported in connection 
with other mining equipment. The same is true of special 
makes of Rubber Hose for pneumatic tools, for use in 
mining and shipbuilding, and for many other purposes. 

HorsFSHOE Paps.—The use of Rubber Horseshoe 
Pads is becoming more general. Rubber Tiling, for the 
flooring of public places, likewise is a new application 
ot Rubber in growing demand. Both of these lines may 
yet become of interest to the Hardware trade. There 
is a steady growth in the volume and extent of the manu- 
facture of Sporting Goods which involve the use of more 
or less Rubber, and already the Hardwareman figures lib- 
erally in the distribution of these. 

Boots AND SHoges.—The heavy snowstorms which 
ushered in the new year will greatly favor the Rubber 
boot and shoe trade. The production of these goods has 
been exceptionally large since the beginning of the sea- 
son, calling for a large amount of Rubber, and helping to 
keep up the price of the raw material, as well as of cot- 
ton fabrics. A mild winter would result in large stocks 
of Rubber footwear in the hands of dealers next spring 
and reduced activity of the factories next summer, but 
no such condition is now looked for. 

New Factories.—There is a steady increase in the 
number of Rubber factories, and a tendency to locate 
new ones in trade centers which hitherto have been with- 
out local sources of supply for Rubber Goods. These new 
concerns tend to neutralize any tendency toward “ trust” 
movements in the industry; besides, their competition 
keeps prices of products at a lower level than might 
otherwise prevail. In many cases a local factory offers 
an advantage in respect to filling orders for goods on 
short notice, with a possible saving in freights on heavy 
goods. At the same time, the older concerns, with an 
established reputation for their goods, will find many of 
their customers disinclined to transfer their orders to 
new and untried factories. 

TENDENCY OF PrRiIcES.—Too many elements enter into 
the making of prices for Rubber Goods for any detailed 
statement of the present market to be given here. It 
must always be the case that a demand for a certain line 
of Rubber Goods at a given price will find firms in the 
trade ready to meet it. During 1903, however, as already 
indicated in these pages, the tendency of prices was up- 
ward, and while a part of the advance, which progressed 
steadily to September last, may have been lost in the 
closing weeks of the year, the present costs of production 
and the generally active demand for goods combine to 
hold selling prices higher than one year ago by 7 to 10 
per cent., and more on goods not kept generally in stock. 
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Tarred Roofing and Building Papers. 


An unprecedented demand characterized the opening 
of the year, at an average price, for all lines, higher 
than ever before. Rozin Sized Sheathing advanced $3 
a ton the last of January, and the last of March the 
price of Single Ply Tarred Roofing Felt was advanced 
from $1 to $2 a ton, according to the distance from man- 
ufacturing points. Prices continued with little deviation 
into early fall, the schedule prices of the manufacturers 
being fairly well maintained. In this class of goods 
the situation, more particularly in the East, is such that 
no material change in prices is anticipated during the 
coming year. The trade agreements now in existence 
are likely to remain in force, as one of the competing 
plants was recently burned and another, the Susque- 
hanna Roofing Mfg. Company, Cly, Pa., it is rumored, 
have recently given in their adhesion to the trust. The 
market on Stone Surfaced Roofing, however, is an open 
one, and appreciably lower prices are likely to develop. 
The new Roofing Material factory of the Barber Asphalt 
Company, Maurers, N. J., will soon be in operation, and 
while any serious business innovation of this prominent 
concern is an important factor and likely to prove an 
active competitor of the Coal Car trust, it is believed 
by some of the trade that it is not likely to affect seri- 
ously the market price of Coal Tar goods, so long as 
the Asphalt Company confine their operations to the 
manufacture of Asphalt materials only, owing to much 
higher cost of Asphalt raw material. In Rosin Sized 
Sheathing, Deadening Felt and Building Papers there 
have been a number of new mills erected, which may 
influence the market, unless the demand is greater than 
present prospects indicate. The situation in the West 
is somewhat different, prices there having been fixed 
more by a large demand than because of trade agree- 
ments. The situation in that important territory is 
ascribed to good crops at high prices and a lesser pro- 
portion of labor troubles. 


Shovels and Spades. 


The low prices established the last of 1902 by the 
Shovel Association gave the outside manufacturers a 
good deal of trouble, as those who were not favorably 
situated were unable to compete and make anything like 
a living profit. The volume of business was large, and 
manufacturers generally experienced some difficulty in 
making deliveries on account of scarcity of materials and 
especially handles. In November the association was 
dissolved. Prices, which were already uncomfortably 
near the cost of production on goods most largely sold, 
continued substantially as before. The leading interests 
are endeavoring to secure the business of the jobbing 
trade by means of a rebate to be paid to those who 
purchase only from their factories. A good many of the 
houses are accepting it. The trade in general have been 
placing orders with caution, but at this time there is 
more confidence that prices will be maintained than 
there was a few weeks ago. 


Axes. 


A good deal of interest was felt in the trade early 
in the year as to the outcome of the effort to consolidate 
the Axe and Edge Tool interests, but after holding many 
meetings the effort proved unsuccessful. The market in 
March opened at about the prices at which contracts were 
taken in 1902, but irregularities and lower prices soon 
developed, and the bulk of the season’s business was 
booked at unpleasantly low figures. The manufacturers 
have, however, recently been working together and re- 
frain from quoting prices for shipment in 1904. It is ex- 
pected that about February 1 the new prices will be an- 
nounced, and while there is no certainty that the plans 
of the manufacturers will be carried out, it is regarded 
as probable that the market will be put in even a strong- 
er position than at present. 

Hickory Handles. 

On January 10 the Hickory Handle Manufacturers’ 
Association adopted a schedule of specifications designed 
to insure a uniform grading of Handles shipped by each 
member, applicable to the list of prices adopted by the 
same association December 22, 1902. An advance in price 
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of about 10 per cent. was made by the principal manu- 
facturers about the middle of February. A new price 
list of Turned and Shaved Handles, including Hammer, 
Hatchet, Axe, &c., which went into effect on April 20, was 
in the nature of an advance. The diminishing supply of 
Hickory, which is produced only in this country and 
Canada, is causing the manufacturers solicitude and 
strengthening the market prices of the Handles and other 
goods in which the wood is used. 
Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, &c. 

The year opened with irregularities in Carriage Bolts, 
some concessions being made by manufacturers. The 
completion in the market of Bolts which departed from 
the regular standard became so important a factor in 
the trade that about the middle of March manufacturers 
reduced the price of Bolts, % x 6 inches and smaller, to 
about 10 per cent. below the other sizes. The market 
since has shown no improvement in the way of prices. 
The trade, however, are hoping that a quickening de 
mand will soon give a firmer tone to the market. 

Shot. 

The Shot market has been an advancing one, Shot 
now being 20 cents per 25-pound bag higher than in the 
spring. The strength of the lead market has justified 
the strong position Shot has held. A salient feature of 
the market is the fact that nearly all the Shot towers 
are under one control, while separately quoting goods 
and carrying on their business. 

Solid Box Vises. 


An advance of about 15 per cent. was made in the 
price of Solid Box Vises early in April. The understand- 
ing which for some time had existed among manufac- 
turers of Blacksmiths’ Vises terminated late in the fall 
and the market on this line of goods became an open one. 
As a result of this and of the reduced cost of raw ma- 
terials, lower prices prevail. 

Zinc. 

Owing to a succession of reductions in price during 
November and December, the price of Zine is $1 less per 
100 pounds than it was after the advance in price was 
made on April 7. 

Flint and Emery Paper and Cloth, 

In February manufacturers of the above lines made 
an agreement to maintain prices on a somewhat higher 
level than before, and established uniform discounts. A 
revised price-list went into effect November 23, which was 
higher than the list it superseded but subject to the same 
discounts as the former list. 

Wood Screws. 

After a long period of demoralization in, the price of 
Wood Screws, all the manufacturers came together again 
in a strong organization in March, and new discounts 
were adopted, which were a material advance on the low 
prices which had been current. A revised price-list of 
Wood Screws was adopted by the manufacturers on July 
22, a number of changes being made for the purpose of 
correcting inequalities which had for a long time pre- 
vailed in the list. No change in discounts occurred. 


Casters. 
A revised list was adopted by some of the leading 
manufacturers of Casters about the middle of January. 
Conductor Pipe, Eave Trough, &c. 
On April 23 the prices on Conductor Pipe, Eave 
Trough, &c., were advanced. During the last of Novem- 
ber prices on the above line were reduced, and some 


changes in classification of territory were made by the 
manufacturers. 


Axles. 

During the spring months the market for Axles was 
not in a very satisfactory condition, owing to the fact 
that demand was disappointing. This was attributable 
to the overstock of Vehicles and materials for them 
which had accumulated during the past season. Business 
was quiet during the closing months of 1903, but pros- 
pects for the new year are regarded as improving. 

Galvanized Pump Chain. 

The cost of the raw material contributed to the 

strength of the Galvanized Pump Chain market, and 
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slightly higher prices were announced by leading manu- 
facturers early in the year, and these have in general 
been well maintained. 


Augers and Bits, 


The manufacturers of Augers and Bits announced 
higher prices in April, putting this line in a better con- 
dition than for some time previous. The subsequent 
course of the market has, however, been unsatisfactory 
and prices are irregular. 

Agricultural Handles. 

Owing to the increasing scarcity of second-growth 
ash, of which Farming Tool Handles are made, the mar- 
ket during the year has been an advancing one, and 
prices are considerably higher than they were two years 
ago. 

Bright Wire Goods. 


There have been some irregularities in the prices of 
Bright Wire Goods, and the market has fluctuated some- 
what during the year. In January a new list, embody- 
ing higher list prices and correcting inequalities, was 
announced. This year closes with the market irregular 


and low. 
Freezers. 


There was a disposition on the part of the retail 
trade to purchase Freezers early last season, and orders 
were consequently received by manufacturers in good 
numbers early in April for considerable quantities of 
goods. Prices were substantially the same as in 1902, 
notwithstanding the increased cost of raw materia) in 
some lines in the early part of 1908. Manufacturers are 
working in harmony and the market is in excellent con- 


dition. 
Wire Rope. 


Revised quotations on Wire Rope to consumers were 
announced in April. Recently the market has been un- 
even, owing principally to competition of outside manu- 
facturers. 

Wrought Iron Washers. 


In the latter part of February a slight advance was 
made by the manufacturers in the price of Washers. 
These goods were more or less scarce during the spring 
months, owing to large demand and trouble in getting raw 
material. In the fall lower prices developed. 


Sash Weights. 


Early in the year the Sash Weight market assumed 
an excellent condition, orders being plentiful, and with 
a cordial feeling among manufacturers, prices were well 
maintained. Some manufacturers had difficulty in keep- 
ing abreast in deliveries on account of the scarcity of 
fuel. Throughout the remainder of the year prices were 
pretty well maintained in the East, but in the West there 
was a good deal of irregularity during the fall months, 
owing to competition between manufacturers, and prices 
were forced down to a low level, with a good deal of un- 
evenness in the various markets. 


Tacks. 


During the year the Tack market was in an unsatis- 
factory condition, with a good deal of irregularity in 
prices. Competition between the manufacturers was 
active, and there was a good deal of strife for orders. 
This is one of the lines in which conditions are far from 
ideal. 

Chain 


Owing to the fact that a number of manufacturers 
entered the field in 1902, the prices on Coil and other 
Chains have been somewhat uneven, and concessions have 
been more or less freely made during the past year, so 
that prices are quotably lower than a year ago. 

Plumbs and Levels. 


The revised lists on Plumbs and Levels announced 
by the manufacturers early in the year eliminated the 
inequalities in list prices which had developed through 
a long term of years, and thus promoted the convenience 
of the trade. 
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Planes. 

Early in January an advance of 5 per cent. in the 
base discount was made by the manufacturers of Wood 
Planes. The prices then adopted have since remained in 
force, being quite steadily maintained. The increasing 
cost of lumber has contributed to this. 


Copper and Brass Goods. 

Advances in Ingot Copper after the first of the year 
resulted in a succession of advances in Copper and Brass 
Goods during March and April. The early part of Au- 
gust saw reductions in these goods, owing to the lower 
price of Copper, which was followed in October by still 
further reductions in prices. 


Flint and Emery Paper. 

The manufacturers of Flint and Emery Paper and 
Cloth adopted a revised list on the above lines, which 
went into effect November 23. The revised list prices 
were subject to the same discounts as the former list. 


Poultry Netting. 

On October 22 the manufacturers of Galvanized Poul- 
try Netting agreed upon their prices for the coming sea- 
son, making them the same as those which prevailed dur- 
ing the preceding year. There thus continues to be the 
usual differential of 5 per cent. between Netting galva- 
nized before weaving and that galvanized after weaving. 


Screen Wire « loth. 

During October the associate manufacturers of 
Screen Wire Cloth determined the quotations for next 
season’s business, making the price 10 cents higher than 
for last season. Since that time the burning of one 
Screen Wire Cloth plant and the improvements under 
way in another factory have seriously curtailed the pro- 
duction in the year’s output. These conditions have 
given the market a firm tone. 


Heavy Hammers 
The manufacturers of Cast Steel Sledges and Ham- 
mers made a number of changes in the list prices on these 
goods, under date of October 1. By the middle of the fol- 
lowing month lower prices were made by the manufactur- 
ers in view of the reduced cost of the raw material. 


Steel Goods. 

The associated manufacturers of Steel Goods an- 
nounced prices for the coming season the last of Septem- 
ber. ‘The same general scheme of list prices and dis- 
counts as were in use was adhered to, but a slight dim- 
inution was made in most of the base discounts, and the 
extra discounts given to the two classes of the jobbing 
trade were also slightly reduced. 


Scythes, 

The manufacturers of Scythes reached an understand- 
ing the last of August in regard to prices for next sea- 
son, which were substantially the same as for the pre- 
ceding season. The market, however, soon became ir- 
regular, and prices which were materially below those 
scheduled by the manufacturers were developed under 
the stress of active competition. 


SALE OF WM. WILCOX LOCK BUSINESS TO 
S. R. SLAYMAKER. 


ILLIAM WILCOX MFG. COMPANY, Middletown, 
Conn., have sold their entire Padlock and French 
Rim Dead Lock business, including tools, balance of 
stock, good will, &c., to S. R. Slaymaker, Lancaster, Pa., 
manufacturer of Padlocks, Night Latches and Hardware 
Specialties for whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Cham- 
bers street, New York, with San Francisco, London and 
Copenhagen branches, are general sales agents. The 
Wilcox Mfg. Company are said to have been the only 
makers in the United States of French Rim Locks, their 
line of Padlocks having been recognized as a leading line 
in this country for many years. This addition to the 
Slaymaker line puts the latter in a position to execute 
orders for almost every type of Padlock. 
——_ + »+>-e____—_ 

Whiting & Bushnell, dealers in Hardware, Stoves, &c., 
Port Huron, Mich., have dissolved partnership, Mr. Bush- 
nell retiring. John P. Whiting will continue under his 
own name. 
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URING the past year the retail Hardware associa- 
tion movement has continued to grow in strength 

and influence, most of the State organizations being in 
a very prosperous and promising condition, and report- 
ing a steady increase in membership and greater interest 
and loyalty on the part of the members. Those not 
affiliated with the associations have also evinced more 
concern than heretofore in the objects and work of the 
associations, and still further accessions to the member- 
ship rolls are confidently looked for as the time ap- 
proaches for the annual meetings, most of which are held 
during the next two or three months, February being this 
year, as heretofore, the banner month. Many of the asso- 
ciations are considering the question of mutual fire in- 
surance, which is in successful operation in several of the 
States, this being regarded as a very effective means of 
attracting new members in view of the material saving 
which is thus secured in the expense of insurance. The 
subject of the Parcels Post bill, another and more vigorous 
effort to pass which will be made before Congress at 
the present session, is now engaging the best attention 
of the officers of the various associations, and it prom- 
ises to be the principal topic for discussion at the forth- 
coming annual gatherings. Following are the dates of 
the annual meetings to be held during the next few 
months: 
TENNESSEE, January 14 and 15, Knoxville. 
NortH Dakota, January 27, 28, 29, Grand Forks. 
WIsconsIn, February 3, 4, Milwaukee. 
NEBRASKA, February 9, 10, Omaha. 
Iowa, February 10, 11, 12, Des Moines. 
Cotorapo, February 15, Denver. 
INDIANA, February 16, 17, 18, Indianapolis. 
PENNSYLVANIA, February 16, 17, Williamsport. 
ILuInors, February 23, 24, East St. Louis. 
On10, February 23, 24, 25, Cleveland. 
MINNESOTA, February 24, 25, 26, St. Paul. 
CaALIForNIA, March 2, 3, San Francisco. 
New York, March 8, 9, 10, Rochester. 
NATIONAL, March 15, 16, 17, Indianapolis, Ind. 
INDIAN TERRITORY, May 10, Oklahoma City. 
ARKANSAS, June 14 and 15, Little Rock. 
MIcHIGAN, August 10, 11, Grand Rapids. 


NORTH DAKOTA RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

The membership of this association now exceeds 150, 
as compared with 135 at their last annual meeting. This 
represents a good percentage of the regular Hardware 
merchants of the State, who number between 225 and 
250. C. N. Barnes, secretary, Grand Forks, suggests that 
the only way they have found to keep members interested 
and secure accessions to the rolls is by doing something 
all the time, ‘thus showing the members that the officers 
are not asleep and that they are endeavoring to accom- 
plish something for the association. New members are 
referred to as difficult to obtain without a great deal of 
correspondence, which must be systematically prosecuted. 


WISCONSIN RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

During the year the Wisconsin Retail Hardware As- 
sociation has gained about 20 in membership, making 
the total at this time 301. At the next annual meeting, 
which will be held February 3 and 4 at the Republican 
House, Milwaukee, efforts will be made to perfect the 
formation of the State Hardware insurance company 
for the benefit of the members. C. A. Peck, secretary, 
Berlin, remarks that loyalty to the association and its 
objects is indispensable to its success. , 


NEBRASKA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The increase in the membership of the Nebraska As- 
seciation during the past year has been 15 per cent. H. 
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J. Hall, secretary, Lincoln, observes a disposition on the 
part of the retail dealers of the State to take advantage 
of the opportunities offered through association work, 
and letters received from time to time show a desire to 
stimulate the good work by suggestions and new ideas 
for presentation to the members at the annual meeting. 


IOWA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next annual meeting of the Iowa Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association will be held at Des Moines, 
February 10, 11 and 12, headquarters being at the Kirk- 
wood Hotel. A report of the insurance association will 
be presented, and the proposed Parcels Post bill fully 
discussed. Catalogue house competition and needed State 
legislation will also be considered. There will also be 
about 15 papers read by live and successful merchants 
on topics connected with the sale of Hardware and allied 
lines, the number of which is constantly growing. H. S. 
Vincent, Fort Dodge, is secretary of this association. 


COLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

F. C. Moys, Boulder, secretary-treasury of the Col- 
orado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, reports that 
considerably more than 50 per cent. of the Hardware 
dealers of the State are now enrolled in this young and 
sprightly organization, and the officers feel greatly en- 
couraged with their year’s work. The annual meeting 
will be held on February 15 at Denver. 


INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The Indiana Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association 
reports a steady growth during the past year, and the 
individual interest manifested by the members has been 
very encouraging. The question of mutual fire insurance 
will come up for final action at the next annual meeting, 
which will be held in Indianapolis, February 16, 17 and 
18. M. L. Corey, Argos, who is secretary of this asso- 
ciation, is also the energetic secretary of the National 
Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


PENNSYLVANIA RETAIL 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The third annual convention of the Pennsylvania Re- 
tail Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held in Wil- 
liamsport on February 16 and 17. About 50 members 
have been added to the rolls since the last gathering, 
which makes a good showing for the year. The secretary 
of this comparatively young association is J. E. Digby, 
McKee’s Rocks. 


ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

L. D. Nish, Elgin, secretary of the Illinois Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association, advises us that the in- 
crease in the membership during the year has been 30 
per cent. greater than the increase for 1902. The next 
convention will be held at East St. Louis, February 23 
and 24. 


OHIO HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Ohio Association, the oldest of the State organiza- 
tions, will hold its next convention in Cleveland, Febru- 
ary 23, 24 and 25, the headquarters being at the Hotel 
Hollenden. The special feature of this gathering will be 
a discussion of the proposed Parcels Post bill. The of- 
ficers expect an attendance exceeding any other meeting 
in the past. The membership, according to Correspond- 
ing Secretary D. R. Burr, Piqua, shows a steady increase 
for the past year, and a large accession is expected 
through the next meeting. 
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MINNESOTA RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATIO 


The next annual meeting of the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association will be held at Elks’ Hall, St. 
Paul, on February 24, 25 and 26. The association head- 
quarters will be at Windsor Hotel, Fifth and St. Peter 
streets. From the many inquiries made and general in- 
terest manifested, the meeting promises to be the largest 
and most successful in the history of this influential 
association. The Parcels Post bill will be the chief sub- 
ject of discussion. The membership of this organization 
exceeds 500, and Secretary M. S. Mathews, Boston Block, 
Minneapolis, expresses the opinion that it may be 550 
by the time the convention is held. 


CALIFORNIA STATE RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 

This association consists of a number of divisional 
associations, embracing the Pacific Retail Hardware 
Association, which was the first retail Hardware body on 
the coast; the San Francisco Retail Hardware Associa- 
tion, Southern California Retail Hardware and Imple- 
ment Association, Central California Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, San Joaquin Valley Retail Hard- 
ware Association, Alameda County Retail Hardware 
Association and North Coast Retail Hardware and Im- 
plement Association. The State Association is really the 
outgrowth of several of these sectional organizations, 
but the others were established later and more or less 
at the suggestion of the State body. The association con- 
ducted on these lines has been very successful, and boasts 
of more than 350 members, who are enthusiastic over the 
benefits resulting from their coming together in this way. 
During the coming year it is the intention of the asso- 
ciation to engage a salaried organizer, a man of ability, 
whose duty it will be to visit every Hardware dealer in 
the State not a member of the association, with a view to 
enlightening him as to the purposes of the association 
and pointing out the advantage of becoming affiliated 
with the organization and its work. The secretary of the 
California Association is Henry Gracey, 235 Powell 
street, San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 

This association was organized in March last, and 
embraces many of the best known and most enterprising 
houses in the Nutmeg State. The association idea is, of 
course, new to dealers in this section of the country, and 
many of them have not yet awakened to the benefits to 
be derived from organized effort. However, there is no 
reason why the success which has attended the forma- 
tion of associations in the West should not be duplicated 
in Connecticut when its merchants become alive to the 
advantages of organization. The time and place of the 
next meeting have not yet been determined, but Charles 
L. Way, secretary, Hartford, is making an energetic can- 
vass, and expects to enroll the great majority of the 
Hardware merchants of the State by the time the con- 
vention is held. 


NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS. 


The annual meeting of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Retail Hardware Dealers will be held at Roches- 
ter, March 8, 9 and 10. Vigorous efforts are being 
made to stir up the merchants of the State as to the ne- 
cessity of organization to correct evils and abuses which 
beset the trade, and a large and enthusiastic convention 
is looked for. The membership of this association em- 
braces many of the largest and most successful dealers 
in the State, and they recognize the desirability of bring- 
ing into the organization as many of their Hardware 
brethren as possible. The secretary of this association 
is John R. Taylor, Little Falls. 


INDIAN TERRITORY RETAIL HARDWARE, 
IMPLEMENT AND VEHICLE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The next meeting of this association will be held on 


the second Tuesday in May, in Oklahoma City. At this 
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time it is hoped to induce the dealers in Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory to become affiliated with the association, and thus 
form a stronger and more effective organization. S. R. 
Frazee, Vinita, is the secretary of the Indian Territory 
Association. 


MICHIGAN RETAIL HARDWARE 
DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


During the year about 50 new members have been 
added to the rolls of the Michigan Association. The 
prestige of the association has also been materially in- 
creased, and the outlook for further growth and useful- 
ness was never better, in the opinion of the secretary, A. 
J. Scott, Marine City. The annual meeting will be held 
in Grand Rapids in August next. 


WASHINGTON HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


The annual meeting of this association was held a 
few weeks since, November being the month selected for 
their yearly gathering. The work of this association is 
being pushed with vigor and earnestness. At the last 
meeting it was determined to divide the State into seven 
sections, forming divisional associations, with headquar- 
ters at the following points: Whatcom, Seattle, Olympia, 
Spokane, Walla Walla, North Yakima and Wenatchee. 
It is designed to have a vice-president and secretary for 
each section, who will work under the direction and in 
conjunction with the State officers. In this way ques- 
tions of importance can be discussed at frequent meetings 
during the year, thus materially facilitating the growth 
and usefulness of the State organization. A. C. Blake, 
of Munro, Blake & Haskell, Whatcom, is secretary of the 
Washington Association. 

—~+--e—___—_ 


MATTHAN HARBSTER. 
ATTHAN HARBSTER, the subject of this sketch, 
who recently retired from the presidency of the 
Reading Hardware Company, is widely known as one 
of the pioneer Hardware manufacturers in Pennsylvania, 
where his long experience in commercial ventures and 
successful manufacturing enterprises has given him 
great prestige among his fellow citizens as a man of 
sterling business sense and keen financial foresight. 
‘Through his connection with many of the largest manu- 
facturing industries in the city of Reading, he has con- 
tributed greatly to the growth and development of the 
community, where he delights to make his home. After 
having been identified with the Reading Hardware Com- 
pany for fully 50 years, honored, respected and esteemed 
alike by his employees and business associates, Mr. Harb- 
ster’s advancing years have caused him to relinquish his 
position as president of the company that his untiring 
energy and perservance have built up, and to place the 
responsibility of its future growth and welfare into 
younger hands, to be guided by modern business methods. 
John E. Harbster, who succeeds his father, brings to the 
position all the qualifications that result from an inti- 
mate knowledge of every branch of the business, ac- 
quired through many years of close application and asso- 
ciation with his father in conducting affairs at the fac- 
tories in Reading. 

Matthan Harbster is of German ancestry. He was 
born in Lehigh County, Pa., May 18, 1831, and when a 
lad moved with his parents to Montgomery County. Dur 
ing the winter months he attended the public schools at 
Pottstown, working on the farm in summer. Young Mat- 
than set to work early to support himself, and at an age 
when many boys are still studying in school he was 
engaged in boating on the Schuylkill and Juniata canals. 
This work continued for a number of years, when he 
finally eutered the shop of his older brother, William, at 
Hamburg, for the purpose of learning the blacksmith’s 
trade and that of coach making. He followed these oc- 
cupations for several years as a journeyman, perfecting 
himself in his chosen trade and adding to his stock of 
valuable experience. In 1852 Matthan and his brother 


John became associated in business with William, their 
eldest brother, who had during the previous year laid the 
foundation of the present Reading Hardware Company 
in a little blacksmith shop which stood on a portion of 
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the site now occupied by the company’s immense plant. 
Under the firm name of Harbster Bros. this new indus- 
try in Reading grew apace, and: such was the demand 
for their goods that more extensive works and a larger 
working capital became imperatively necessary. 

In 1858 the business was reorganized, William M. 
Griscom becoming a member of the concern, and the name 
of the firm was changed to Harbster Bros. & Co., thus 
continuing until 1862, when the present title was adopted. 

It is unlikely that an able, broad minded, self made 
man like Matthan Harbster should not be connected with 
various enterprises in the community where he resides. 
His name appears on the list of directors of many solid 
financial and industrial institutions. Besides being pres- 
ident of the Reading Screw Company, whose works are 
located at Norristown, Pa., he is president of the Mon: 
tello Brick Works, one of the largest brick industries in 
the world, having a capital of $3,000,000, and he holds a 
similar position on the Board of Directors of the Reading 
Land & Improvement Company. He is a director in the 
following commercial organizations: Reading City Pas- 
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MATTHAN HARBSTER. 


senger Railway, Farmers’ National Bank of Reading, 
Reading & Columbia Railroad, and is Water Commission- 
er of the Reading Water Supply, as well as a director of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association. Mr. Harbster is 
acknowledged to be one of the best business men in Read- 
ing. He is a Republican in politics, a member of the 
Masonic fraternity, and is deeply interested in civic af- 
fairs, having represented his ward for several years in 
the Common and Select Council and on the School Board, 
where his efficient services in behalf of improved educa- 
tional facilities were highly appreciated by his fellow 
citizens. 

Matthan Harbster, on the occasion of his formal re- 
tirement from the presidency of the Reading Hardware 
Company, gave a banquet to the salesmen and department 
managers able to be present, at the quaint Mineral 
Springs Inn, 'Thursday, December 17, the party number- 
ing 28. The numerous speakers paid tribute to Mr. Harb- 
ster as a genial, whole souled, capable man, whom they 
all delighted to honor; that the history of the Reading 
Hardware Company was the history of Matthan Harb- 
ster, who, after a long career of earnest, arduous, con- 
scientious business life, can retire from the active man- 
agement of the company, resting assured that they will 


continue their past successes. 
———_——_»>--e—__—_—_ 


Cc. A. Bauerlen Hardware Company, Winona, Minn., 
have been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000, of 
which $25,000 has been paid in. C. A. Bauerlen is presi- 
dent; Bertha Bauerlen, vice-president, and Geo. P. Mey- 
er, secretary and treasurer. 
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CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


HE CHICAGO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
t TION at its meeting held December 30 elected offi- 
cers for the year 1904 as follows: President, H. EB. Gnadt, 
succeeding D. McLaughlin; vice-president, G. A. Neeb, 
succeeding H. E. Gnadt, and re-elected the following: G. 
R. Lott, secretary ; John Hora, collector, and J. L. Smith, 
treasurer. The new Executive Committee consists of H. 
E. Gnadt, G. A. Neeb, W. B. Costello, D. McLaughlin 
and W. T. Gormley, and the Grievance Committee of 
Grant Porter, J. H. Bixler, H. E. Rebmann, Hans Fehr 
and Chas. Dalstrom. It was reported that during the 
year the membership of the association had increased 
from 144 to 157 members. A committee, consisting of 
W. H. Bennett, Z. T. Miller and O. B. Stebbins, presented 
resolutions in regard to the Iroquois Theater disaster, 
which were adopted. Resolutions were also passed ex- 
pressing the regret of the association at the death of 
Gustav Guthaus, a member. 


a 


CHICAGO HARDWAREMEN TO BUY SPRING 
GOODS JANUARY 15. 


HE Chicago Retail Hardware Association will hold a 
T special meeting January 15, in Hall 512, Masonic 
Temple, for the purpose of buying spring goods, such as 
Refrigerators, Garden Hose, Oil Stoves, Ovens, Gas Tub- 
ing, Spring Hinges, Gas Hot Plates, Wire Cloth, Lawn 
Mowers, Brass, Gas Hose, Cocks, &c. Manufacturers and 
jobbers are invited to present bids at that meeting, with 
the assurance that they will be treated in confidence. 





SHERMAN, BROWN, CLEMENTS COMPANY. 


HERMAN, BROWN, CLEMENTS COMPANY is the 
S title of a new concern, dating from January 1, 1904, 
organized to conduct a Heavy Hardware, Railway, Ma- 
chinists’ Tool and Supply business at 52 Dey street, New 
York. They are direct representatives of several prom- 
inent producers of Iron and Steel, Nuts, Bolts, Packings 
and similar goods, and propose to take on other kindred 
noncompetitive lines as the business develops, carrying no 
stock at present but doing so eventually. R. B. Sher- 
man, the senior, was for about 20 years prominently con- 
nected with Manning, Maxwell & Moore, and for the two 
years last past has been with J. Edward Ogden, New 
York. C. W. Brown and E. H. Clements have been re- 
spectively two and four years with the latter house, but 
have had ripe experience in years in Heavy Hardware 
lines. Mr. Brown will give a large portion of his time to 
marketing the goods, Mr. Clements confining himself 
largely to the management and supervision of the office. 





AMONG THE HARDWARE TRADE. 


Bersche & Bockholst have succeeded Koenig & Bersche 
in the Hardware, Stove, Farming Implement, Paint and 
Sporting Goods business in Plymouth, Neb. 


E. L. Wellington has bought the F. D. Cleveland stock 
of Hardware in Hornick, Iowa, and will continue at the 
old stand. 


C. Vunk & A. West are successors to W. W. Adams in 
the Hardware and plumbing business in Dryden, N. Y. 


E. J. Martin has disposed of his Hardware, Stove and 
furniture business in Harper, Kan., to F. H. Dresser. 


Jno. W. Jones has bought Mr. Holmes’ interest in the 
Hardware firm of Rankin & Holmes, ae Kan., and 
the style is now Rankin & Jones. 


Barbee-Watkins & Co., Graham, Va., have disposed of 
their business to Fowler-Richardson Hardware Company. 


Mosteller & Clark have succeeded Mosteller & Staley in 
the Hardware, Stove, Tinware and Sporting Goods busi- 
ness in Pittsburgh, Kan. 
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CHICAGO HARDWARE MARKET IN 1903. 


HE year just closed was one of great prosperity to 
T the manufacturer of and dealer in Hardware of 
every class. The first half of the year shared in the 
general feverish condition incident to an unprecedented 
demand and inadequacy of supply. The third quarter 
of the year, while one of decreasing activity in the 
general iron and steel business, continued to be active in 
Hardware, and the falling off in the last six weeks in the 
year was so slight as to confirm the confidence that has 
been felt in this branch of business throughout the year. 
Hardwaremen study crop reports with greater zeal than 
they study Wall Street operations. Vast agricultural 
interests, from the farmer himself to the manufacturer 
of Implements and Vehicles, are not at all in sympathy 
with stock jobbing affairs in the financial centers. When 
the country is blessed with good crops and farmers re- 
ceive good prices for these crops general Hardware busi- 
ness is bound to be good and is influenced but slightly 
by all other considerations. Special lines are subject to 
special influences, as for instance the influence of the 
prices of labor and brick and lumber on Builders’ Hard- 
ware, but the great tonnage of Hardware supplies sold 
goes to the thousands of local dealers in small towns and 
cities where the bulk of the money that is spent comes 
from the products of the soil. 

JANUARY opened up with an advance in prices of from 
5 to 10 per cent. in very many lines of Hardware. This 
advance instead of checking seemed only to stimulate 
the demand, and manufacturers and jobbers alike were 
unable to keep pace with their orders. Nuts and Bolts 
were advanced strongly in price and mills were far be- 
hind their orders. The Cut Nail Association on January 
15 raised its price to $2.36%4, Chicago. Independent 
manufacturers of Wire Nails reported that their full 
manufacturing capacities were sold for three months in 
advance. Throughout January and February mills oper- 
ated their plants most of the time night and day, and 
very many increased their capacity 20 to 100 per cent. 
There is no telling what volume of sales would have been 
made had the manufacturers been able to receive the 
raw material and to find cars enough to ship the finished 
product. 

In Fespruary Cut Nails were again advanced $1 per 
ton, which had the desired result of relieving the stress 
of the current demand. Manufacturers of Implements 
and Cars, as well as railroad companies, all specified 
heavily on contracts and kept the wires busy urging 
prompt shipment. In February Butts and Hinges were 
lowered in price by the hot competition existing between 
Eastern and Western makers, and jobbers and retailers 
bought heavily for future shipment, with the expectation 
that prices would advance. The demand for Barbed 
Wire was greater than it had been any January and 
February previous. Large contracts were entered into 
for shipment throughout the year, and heavy specifying 
was done on old contracts. February 20 the Steel Wire 
and Nail producers advanced their prices $2 per ton, 
making Barbed Wire $2.80 and Wire Nails $2.20. Dur- 
ing these months the demand for Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware and for Builders’ Hardware far exceeded the 
supply, and the manufacturers of spring lines, notably 
Garden Tools and Shovels, almost abandoned the hope 
of being able to supply the demand. 

In Marcu the manufacturers of Nails, Wire products, 
Shovels, Tools, Hinges and other lines were breaking all 
records in the production of these lines, but, notwith- 
standing that fact, they were not able to keep pace with 
the demand. Railroads were crippled by lack of ade 
quate coal supply for their locomotives and by the short- 
age of locomotives and cars, and the most serious prob- 
lem confronting both buyer and seller was that of trans- 
portation. In March the advance of Ingot Copper 
amounted to 2 cents per pound and led manufacturers of 
Copper Sheets to advance their prices correspondingly. 
Tinware also was advanced 7% per cent., and Lead and 


Zine also were strengthened in price. The new business 
in Wire Nails in the month of March was something 
abnormal, and the advance in price seemed to add fuel 
to the flame rather than dampening it. Cut Nails were 
selling actively, as buyers anticipated another advance 
in April. The makers of Barbed Wire were six months 
behind with their orders. Manufacturers of Garden 
Tools, Shovels and Spades were crippled by the inade- 
quacy of their supply of Handles. 

Disastrous floods in the Southwest interfered con- 
siderably with the demand in that section. Already the 
demand for Wire Cloth and Screen Doors proved to be the 
greatest in the history of that trade. Poultry Netting 
was active. Hatchets, Chisels, Carpenters’ Tools and 
Builders’ Hardware were moving with unusual vigor, and 
the fact developed that the manufacturers of Refrigera- 
tors, Lawn Mowers and Ice Cream Freezers and other 
warm weather goods were going to be taxed to their ut- 
most to supply the demand. Heavy Hardware, including 
Sheets, Bars, Plates, Nuts, Bolts, Rivets, Screws, Black- 
smiths’ and Wagon Makers’ Supplies, was in great de 
mand, and Machine Bolts and Nuts were advanced in 
price 10 to 15 per cent. Sheet Zinc and Spelter, Black 
and Galvanized Sheets all advanced. The strike in the 
plumbing supply trade, which had crippled that branch 
of the business for some time, was submitted to arbitra- 
tion, and business picked up in the hope of an early set- 
tlement. Mills were still behind their orders on Cut and 
Wire Nails, Plain and Barbed Wire. The Steel Nail and 
Wire business for March was better than that of the 
previous year, and would have been better still had not 
the leading Wire mills been forced to close down for want 
of Rods, as the Rod mill of the United States Steel Corpo- 
ration, at South Chicago, was compelled to transfer its 
operations to Billets to keep the Milwaukee mill running. 
Mills producing Wire Fencing had gradually increased 
their capacity, but still were unable to cope with the de- 
mand. Tin Plate, Roofing Supplies, Washers, Copper 
Sheets and Wire Cloth all advanced in March, the latter 
from $1.10 to $1415, because of the scarcity in the supply. 
Cut Nails advanced $1 per ton. Already large orders 
were beginning to be taken for delivery in July and 
August on autumn goods, such as Stove Pipe, Stove 
Boards, Axes, &c. 

APRIL witnessed a sufficient let up in the urgency of 
the demand to permit many of the mills to catch up in a 
measure with their orders, though Rivets, Washers and 
cther lines were still inadequate to supply the demand. 
Bright Wire goods were advanced 10 per cent.; Cut Nails 
were firm at the advance made the month previous. Job- 
bers, as a matter of fact, were more concerned in getting 
the goods to fill orders than in the taking of new orders. 
While March was a record breaking month, April bid 
fair to surpass it in every line. Carpenters’ Tools were 
more active in April than at any time in the history of 
the trade. Poultry Netting and Wire Cloth shared in 
the general scramble to fill orders. Strap and T Hinges 
were still low, in consequence of a fierce competition, and 
an extremely large tonnage was placed. The wet weather 
of the middle of April caused a slight let up in the de- 
mand and gave the mills some opportunity of catching up. 
Handles for Axes and Garden Tools made another ad- 
vance, and Corrugated Sheets were boosted 10 cents per 
100 pounds. Nuts and Bolts were hard to get, and 
premiums were paid for quick deliveries. When the 
books for April were closed it developed that the business 
was a little less than March, instead of greater, as was 
earlier promised. The demand fell off for Nails and Wire 
products to some extent. 

May.—About May 1 many leading manufacturers 
of Builders’ Hardware promulgated a new system by 
which the bidding for an entire building in a lump sum 
was to be done away with, quotations to be made there- 
after by items. Late in April the Builders’ Hardware 
for the Merchants’ Exchange Building at San Francisco 
was placed in Chicago at a cost of about $4000. In May 
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contracts were placed at Chicago for the Hardware of 
the Oliver Building, Pittsburgh, aggregating $8000, and 
the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, $14,000, to- 
gether with a large number of smaller structures. The 
list on Plated Butt Hinges was revised, averaging a 
slight advance in prices. Rivets, particularly those for 
structural purposes, were greater in demand than the 
supply could take care of. Wire Cloth advanced from 
$1.15 to $1.20 and ultimately to $1.25, with sales for 
quick delivery made at $1.30. It developed that the 
demand for Black Cloth was greater than the manufac- 
turers had anticipated, and a slight falling off was shown 
in the Green. Barbed Wire was easier in demand and 
Smooth Wire active, with a great scarcity of Nos. 14 
and 16. In May the business in Builders’ Hardware be- 
gan to suffer from the tie up of building operations all 
over the country by the striking union men. This lessen- 
ing in demand extended to many other lines, but mills 
were still so far behind their orders that goods were al- 
most as difficult to get as ever. Tin Plate was particu- 
larly scarce and a premium of $2 per box was easily 
obtainable for spot shipment. No relief was found in 
the congested Refrigerator and Lawn Mower business. 
Toward the end of the month the fact developed that 
the flood in the Southwest had been much more serious 
than had been supposed, and the large Hardwaremen in 
St. Louis were affected so unfavorably that Chicago men 
got the benefit of many orders they could not fill because 
of the difficulty of shipping from flooded St. Louis ware- 
houses. 

JUNE.—About June 1 the large Implement men 
came into the market with contracts for their season’s 
supply of Nuts, Bolts, Rivets, Washers, &c. It also de- 
veloped about this time that the cold spring had reduced 
greatly the sale of strictly summer goods and that local 
dealers, who had purchased heavily, were likely to carry 
over large quantities. Sheet Zinc was still scarce and 
8 cents per pound was about the lowest price at which it 
could be obtained. A large business was done in the 
month of June in all lines, but it was necessary to make 
marked concessions in Heavy Hardware to keep that line 
of goods up to the mark. Washers,.Tin Plate, Snaths, 
Scythes were almost impossible to secure in sufficient 
quantities to meet the demand. The record breaking 
hay crop surprised both manufacturers and dealers with 
stocks inadequate to meet the demand. Fall goods were 
still ordered, though in somewhat more sparing quanti- 
ties. Trade in Shafting, Pulleys, Hangers, Fencing, 
Wire, Bars, Bolts, Rivets, Spikes, Plates and Sheets was 
active. Nails were dull; Chain practically dead, and 
Washers and Tapped Nuts were in greater demand than 
the supply. 

Juty.—The opening of July marked a decided fall- 
ing off in the demand for Nails and Wire Products, with 
the exception of Wire Screens, which continued active. 
Bolts, Nuts, Washers, Spikes; Sheets and Tin Plate had 
resumed normal conditions. Shelf Hardware was active 
in the country and slow in the city. At the end of June 
Hardware for the Iroquois Theater was placed with a 
Chicago dealer. Hay s#orks, Snaths, Scythes and other 
Haying Tools and Appliances were extremely active, ex- 
ecpt in the flood stricken districts of the Southwest. 
Shafting, Pulleys and Power Transmission Devices were 
active early in July, and the demand for fall delivery 
of seasonable merchandise increased. Glowing crop re- 
ports helped business in every line, though the rapid de- 
crease in the cost of Billets and other raw materials led 
many buyers to hold off for a possible reduction in prices. 
Toward the end of the month jobbers seemed to have 
adopted the policy of reducing their stocks, selling ac- 
tively and buying sparingly. Builders’ Hardware was 
extremely slow in Chicago and Omaha, due to labor 
troubles, but fairly active elsewhere. On July 22 the 
new list of Wood Screws was adopted by the Screw As- 
sociation. The continued wet weather throughout the 
spring and early summer led to a very slow demand in 
Wind Mills, Pumps and kindred goods, and manufactur- 
ers of these lines reached out for export trade, meeting 
with a fair measure of success. 

Avucust.—The unhappy financial developments in the 
East and the rapid depression of securities led to a feel- 
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ing of some uncertainty in August, which induced job- 
bers and large buyers to hold off on their purchases. This 
condition was aggravated by the continued wet weather 
and the devastations of floods, and particularly by the 
hostile attitude of labor. The only district in the country 
where great activity in Hardware lines was shown was in 
the Southwest, where active operations had been prevented 
for two months past by the devastation of the floods. 
The consumption of Binder Twine proved to be far less 
than was expected, and prices fell. Tin Plate continued 
active and scarce, orders dating as far back as March re- 
maining unfilled up to this time. Stove Boards, Stove 
Sheets, Stove Pipe and Supplies were exceptionally 
strong, but in most other lines buying was confined to 
small lots for immediate consumption. Toward the mid- 
dle of August the old bugaboo of car shortage began to 
assert itself. Bars, Shapes and Shafting were strong, 
Black Sheets weak, Galvanized very active, Builders’ 
and Shelf Hardware extremely quiet, and only a fair de- 
mand was felt for fall goods, though Ammunition was 
in ready demand. About this time the prospect of a 
bumper corn crop began to make itself felt in the active 
demand for Corn Huskers and for 8 and 10 Penny Cut 
and Wire Nails for building corn cribs. Cotton Window 
Cord was advanced 10 per cent., in line with the increased 
cost of cotton, and many Axe manufacturers added 20 
per cent. to their selling price. 


SEPTEMBER saw a renewal in the activity of Wire 
Nails, particularly in 8 and 10 Penny Nails for corn 
crib construction, and orders were usually accompanied 
with instruction to ship immediately from stock at mill. 
Prices in Heavy Hardware weakened, in sympathy with 
iron and steel. Shafting and Hangers continued active; 
Washers, Bolts and Sheets slow; Stove Bolts and Rivets 
active, and Carriage Hardware, Carriage Bolts, Tires, &c., 
very inactive, because the wet weather had held together 
thousands of vehicles that otherwise would have rattled 
to pieces. In general, the business in the city of Chi- 
cago was slow, owing to the untenable demands of labor, 
but throughout the West and Northwest business was 
sufficiently active to make up for the loss. September, in 
general, was an excellent month, with the greatest de- 
mand in the history of the trade in Corn Tools, Small 
Tools and Carpenters’ Tools, and a reassuring increase in 
the demand for Builders’ Hardware. In this month the 
independent Shovel manufacturers advanced their prices 
within 25 cents of the association prices. Steel Wheel- 
barrows, Picks and Contractors’ Supplies, Blacksmiths’ 
Supplies and Shelf Hardware showed exceptional activ- 
ity, with Heavy Hardware, Bolts and Nuts exceptionally 
weak. Lawn Mower agents, who had been accustomed to 
working late into the fall of each year, returned to their 
principals about the middle of August with their full 
season’s output entered on their books. The celebration 
of the centennial of Chicago’s founding brought thou- 
sands of buyers to this market, and no doubt quickened 
the business of that month beyond its normal proportions. 
An unfavorable sign was noted in the slowness of collec- 
tions and the disposition of country banks to draw the 
lines taut in dealing with local merchants. 

OcTOBER compared badly with the previous month, as 
buying for spring trade was retarded by the general hope 
for a decrease in prices. This was offset to some extent 
by the buying of railroads and large Agricultural Imple 
ment manufacturers. Castings of all kinds were reduced 
on the average 15 to 18 per cent., because of the very 
low prices prevailing on pig iron. Builders’ Hardware 
was abnormally quiet, Nuts and Lag Screws weak. Wire 
Nails slow, but Shelf Hardware and winter goods quite 
active. 

NOVEMBER.—With the opening of November came the 
announcement of a reduction in prices of Cut Nails, 
amounting to 25 cents per 100 pounds at Pittsbtirgh and 
2314 cents at Chicago, the new rate compelling the Chi- 
cago buyer to pay the full freight of 1614 cents per 100 
pounds, instead of 15 cents, the arbitrary differential 
that existed before. The new price was $2.11%, Chi- 
cago, as against $2.35, which had been the price for the 
second and third quarters of the year. The Shovel As- 
sociation disbanded about November 1, after seven years 
of activity in the trade, and prices emerged from the gen- 
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eral mix up which followed somewhat lower in the bet- 
ter grades and slightly higher in the cheaper grades. 
Sledges were advanced about 15 per cent. 

DrEcEMBER.—Late in November the price of Wire Nails 
was reduced to $1.90, Pittsburgh, by a large inde 
pendent producer, as against $2, Pittsburgh, named 
by the American Steel & Wire Company. This price con- 
tinued to be quoted for some weeks, and about the middle 
of December the American Steel & Wire Company made 
the price $1.85, Pittsburgh. The Chicago price in 
either case was 15 cents higher than the Pittsburgh price 
named. This reduction in price stimulated buying, and 
many large contracts were closed at the new prices. 
Holiday goods sold exceptionally well, and a majority of 
the producers and jobbers report that the holiday trade 
for this season surpasses all previous records. It may 
interest Hardwaremen to know that one mail order house 
in Chicago has sold Stoves to the amount of $2,000,000 
in the season just closed, and that they are operating 
the largest Stove foundry in the United States to the 
full of its capacity in order to keep pace with the trade. 
There is food for thought in this. 

As we said at the beginning, the Hardware business 
for the year 1903 has been exceptionally good, and the 
decrease in demand the last few weeks in the year was 
welcomed by the majority of producers as giving them 
an opportunity to catch up and to make needed repairs 
in their plants. It is unquestionably true that the whole 
year’s business will surpass that of any previous year 
by a comfortable margin. 

The destruction of the plant of the Chicago Steel Mfg. 
Company on December 30 may have a tendency to 
strengthen the sagging prices on Wire Nails, just as 
the burning of a large manufactory of Wire Cloth at New 
Freedom, Pa., in November stopped the demand for a 
reduction of that product. 

THE OvTLOoK.—Looking to the future, there is no rea- 
son to take a pessimistic view, as the heavy iron and 
steel products, whose depression tended to affect the 
general business of the country, have gained new life 
and are entering the new year with bright prospects be- 
fore them. Crops have been good and farmers are re- 
ceiving high prices for them; so much so that the opulent 
West is now lending money to the impoverished East. 
Building will doubtless be resumed in the coming spring 
on the basis of a lower range of cost of labor and ma- 
terials, which will present some inducement to the capi- 
talist to invest his money in that way. The day is past 
when a clique of union leaders can cripple the indus- 
tries of the country, as manufacturers, contractors and 
employers generally have been forced to form themselves 
into associations that are amply able to prevent recur- 
rence of past abuses. The growing magnitude of our 
export business will serve not only as a means for en- 
riching our own country, but will act as a safety valve, 
preventing prices from being forced lower than their 
normal plane. This export business promises to assume 
liberal proportions, particularly to Cuba and our island 
possessions. 

Chicago Wire Nail Prices. 

The course of prices of single carload lots at Chicago 
during 1903 and for several years preceding is shown in 
the following table, the monthly prices being averaged 
from weekly quotations in our market reports: 


Months 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 
January .......$2.08 $2.16 $2.35 $3.53 $1.59 $1.55 $1.50 $2.42 
February ...... 2.12%2.20 2.45 3.53 1.73 1.57 1.45 2.42 
March ......... 2.20 2.20 2.45 353 2.09 1.55 1.50 2.57 
BOT .cccccerss BAS 220. 346 828 32235. 147 146 2.55 
May .......... 2.15 2.20 245 2.58 2.85 1.45 1.42%2.70 
Jume .......... 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.48 2.60 1.48 1.42%2.70 
Mt eeealcsnene 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.43 2.70 1.86 1.85 2.70 
August ........ 2.15 2.20 2.45 2.48 2.80 1.86 1.87% 2.70 
September ..... 2.15 2.15 2.45 2.85 3.10 1.45 1.50 2.70 
October ....... 2.15 2.05 2.424%2.85 3.20 1.47% 1.52% 2.70 
November ...... 2.15 2.00 2.385 2.35 3.28 1.40 1.50 2.70 
December ...... 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.35 3.53 1.837%1.50 1.60 





Average for - 
year .......$2.13 $2.14% $2.41 $2.76 $2.60 $1.45 $1.46 $254 


Chicago Barb Wire Prices. 

The course of prices of Galvanized Barb Wire, in sin- 
gle carload lots, Chicago delivery or equal, has been as 
follows in 1903 and several years preceding, our weekly 
quotations being averaged: 
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Months. 1903. 1902. 1901. 1900. 1899. 1898. 1897. 1896. 
January .......$2.68 $3.01 $2.95 $4.13 $2.05 $1.90 $1.90 $2.02% 
February ...... 2.75 3.10 3.05 4.18 2.25 1.90 1.85 1.97% 
March ......... 2.80 3.10 3.05 4.13 2.62%,1.90 1.90 1.95 
April .......... 2.77 3.10 3.05 3.88 2.80 1.871441.80 2.05 
__ Mr 2.75 3.10 3.05 3.13 2.95 1.80 1.80 2.15 
June .......... 2.75 3.10 3.05 3.13 3.20 1.80 1.75 2.00 
TMF cccicccvces 2.75 3.06 3.05 3.10 3.30 1.80 1.75 2.00 
BMS 2ccccegrs 2.75 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.40 1.80 1.65 1.90 
September ..... 2.75 3.00 3.05 3.00 3.67%1.80 1.80 1.85 
October ....... 2.75 2.68 3.05 3.00 3.77461.82%41.80 1.85 
November ...... 2.75 2.60 3.05 3.00 3.88 1.824%1.80 1.85 
December ...... 2.60 2.60 3.00 3.00 4.13 1.82%1.80 1.95 

Average for -——— =" -——-- —o =? Oot oO? >——- 

YOOr neces. $2.74 $2.93 $3.04 $3.39 $3.17 $1.85 $1.80 $1.96 


Chicago Cut Nail Prices. 1903. 


The following are the Chicago prices for Cut Nails in 
small lots during the year: 


ED is nae se sveweue $2.24\% Pe ca whe ee eee wae $2.35 
PORPMETG wc cceciccces BEL SES anaks.canws gee 2.35 
eer 2.31% ee 2.35 
BD hc weserercrends ete 35 ON i556 wise nen deen 2.35 
BN: sind 44. n0 od agen ee POD cc. eae duvie ie 2.11% 
PE invadecnwekeswu’ 2.35 er ee 2.11% 


Average for 1903, $2.33; 1902, $2.25; 1901, $2.34; 1900, $2.48. 


-— te 


TAYLOR BROS. COMPANY’S FINE RECORD- 
. ING INSTRUMENTS. 


AYLOR BROS. COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y., and 85 
T Chambers street, New York, are the American 
agents of the firm of Short & Mason, Limited, Hatton 
Garden, London. Taylor Bros. Company are also large 
manufacturers of all kinds of Thermometers, &c., for 
residential and mechanical purposes, to which the com- 
prehensive lines of Short & Mason are an important ad- 
dition. Some of the leading scientific instruments of 
precision made by the latter are Aneroid Barometers, 
Barographs, Compasses, Clinometers, Clinometer Rules, 
Anemometers, Air Meters and Sunshine Recorders. They 
manufacture a large line of Aneroid Barometers in watch 
form, for carrying on the person, in three qualities, and 
varying prices, 1% and 1% inches in diameter, pocket 
sizes, 2% inches diameter, Traveling Sets, Sphere 
Aneroids, Military, Engineering and Surveying Aneroids, 
Weather Aneroids, and others, in a variety of patterns, 
for ships, yachts, &c. Those of pocket size are frequent- 
ly carried by travelers and tourists and are so sensitive 
that they indicate even slight gradients in a railway 
car, aS well as hights of hills and mountains. Special 
forms are made for making approximate surveys and 
levelings for roads, railways, canals, water courses and 
mines, the readings being easily and quickly taken. Baro- 
graphs show at a glance the exact hight and reading of 
the Barometer, as well as recording the same by a pen 
on a printed chart, which is placed around the cylindrical 
case of a clock, rotating a complete circle in a week; thus 
the exact reading can be seen for any time during the 
week or retained as a record and replaced with fresh 
weekly charts. A particularly interesting and useful 
Compass is their Night Owl Marching and Surveying 
Compass, this instrument having a mechanical arrange- 
ment by which a magnetic course or direction can be set 
accurate to a single degree without the aid of light in 
any way. Clinometers are used for measuring angles of 
elevation and depression, Clinometer Rules for ascertain- 
ing the hight of any object at a known distance from 
point of observation, Anemometers for determining the 
velocity of the wind, Air Meters for the measuring of air 
currents through mines, tunnels, sewers, &c., Sunshine 
Recorders for recording the number of hours of sunshine 
in each 24 hours, and many other articles of precision of 
kindred character. 


—_—S-oe__—_- 


Wriu1aM H. Core of the firm of Tower & Lyon, 95 
Chambers street, New York, left New York New Year’s 
Eve for what has come to be an annual trip to the im- 
portant commercial cities of the Pacific Slope, from Los 
Angeles, in Southern California, to Vancouver, British 
Columbia, and some of the large interior cities along 
the lines of the Northern transcontinental lines. He 
expects to be back in New York in a month or six weeks. 
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The Factory and Office System of the Atlas 
Manufacturing Company. = 


HE ATLAS MFG. COMPANY, New Haven, Conn., well known as the manufacturers of the Brad- 
ley Steel Shelf Brackets and of Wire Coat and Hat Hooks, conduct their factory and office 


according to a most carefully planned system. 


H. L. Bradley, the manager, has prepared a scheme for 


work, which is much like a constitution and by-laws, giving the rules to be followed by every person 


in both the office and factory. 


When Mr. Bradley was asked about this collection of the rules, regulations and system used in the 


proper conduct of the 
said that he had started it 
grew it had become neces- 
the rules that were made 
he and those associated 
ever desired how 
cided, and also so he could 
to the rules and usages of 
book, he claimed, was fre- 
vented occasional differ- 
the necessity of going over 
viously considered and 

This unique collection 


quies- 


ofice in a Removable Leaf Scrap Book measuring 10 x 15 inches, and is reproduced in Fig. 1. 





company’s business, he 
because as the business 
sary to make a record of 
from time to time, so that 
with him could see when- 
tions had once been de- 
hold his subordinates up 
the house. This reference 
quently consulted and pre- 
ences of opinion, and also 
points that had been pre- 
settled. 

of rules is kept in the 
The 


Fig. 1.—The Scheme Book. 


pages are typewritten, and are inserted as needed, a book of this description making it a simple matter 


to make additions and changes as desired. 


The contents of the book are reproduced in full with the 


addition of such illustrations, explanatory footnotes and cross references as will help to make the system 


clear and instructive to manufacturers and other business men. 
successfully used in their comparatively small factory. 


The system as here explained has been 
Some changes would probably be necessary in 


a larger establishment, but the system, as a whole, might easily be modified and expanded to suit other 


conditions. 


Scheme for the Conduct of Work. 
ATLAS MFG. COMPANY. 


The work of the Atlas Mfg. Company is carried on 
under the following general heads: 

Operating. 

Office. 

The “ Operating” Division comprises an outline of 
the methods to be followed in operating the plant, and is 
subdivided into the following departments: 


PAGE 
ee EE, OT inca a's x 6 a's a om Maar ene We 10° 
Be ee ae ee 20 
PNR rad 5 os eR dawds César esrwiedennda 30 
Oe MAN THOT TROON is 8 8 kik 6k is Sew Hed Ce cuca 40 
MANUFACTURING DEPARTMENT...............6. 50 
StocK DEPARTMENT, including.................. 60 

PACKING Room (putting in retail packages).. 61 
SHIPPING Room (packing for shipment)...... 62 
AP ee te eer ee eee ee 63 
Stock Room (containing finished goods)...... 64 
StorE Room (containing material and finished 
EE i. Hine IS 6 ard pt ae 4 nee eG OK Rae <aia Bree 65 


*Ten pages are assigned to the matter of each depart- 
ment in the book, but these page numbers do not refer to 
actual page numbers. ‘They might be better called the 
department numbers. For example, the page number for 
the Stock Department is 60. This department is divided 
into sub-departments, such as the Packing Room, the 
Shipping Room, &c., both of which are given a separate 
number in the units place, while retaining the same num- 
ber in the tens place, as will be observed by referring to 
the index, in which the number of the Packing Room is 
61, the Shipping Room 62, &c. Further divisions are 
made into sections and paragraphs as is required for con- 
venience and for ready reference. To carry out the com- 
parison of this scheme with a constitution and by-laws, 
as was suggested in the introduction, the numbers of the 
departments and sub-departments may be considered as 
numbers of the articles in the constitution, and the sec- 
tion numbers as the numbers of the sections. 


The “ Office” Division is subdivided into the following 
departments : 


PAGE 
GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. ........0eeeeececesee 
SR diac coincdea Kauvukre auenew nue teeeckeenes 80 
CO odo eed Gin pecan dadadeetdaesenawenns 90 
PEI :0s ce ns eadedsded KCakundeseadedesans 100 
I Sv giiccddaceveressadescudmesannawaqoun 110 
CO TOI oii oa cect eddie cccuacobdtaccenes 120 
ee Bs | a err 130 
CO ROIs icant naisiee ccaaigascucaanens 140 
RI is heen dad cave acnanedabad«cacens 150 
GON. ok < os Secetican tad hae vavevcdeactereusuad 160 
CONTRACTS AND AGREEMENTS........-eceeccceee 170 
STATEMENTS AND REVONGBs 6 occ cccecccccccccccce 180 


BUILDING AND GROUNDS.—Page 10. 


Sec. 1. The main entrance to the building is to be 
opened when the engineer comes in in the morning; the 
hat and cloak rooms 10 minutes before the starting time 
in the morning and all the noon hour. 

The lower hall door leading from the hat room to the 
factory is to be opened 5 minutes¢of 7 o’clock and 5 
minutes of 1 o’clock, and closed promptly at 7 and 1 


o’clock. It is to be opened at 2 minutes of 12 and 2 min- 
utes of 5 o’clock. It is to be kept locked at all other 
times. 


Sec. 2. The building and premises are to be kept locked 
at all times, except the regular office entrance and others 
that may be specified from time to time, or ordered open 
from the office for special purposes. 

No one is to be admitted to the premises without per- 
mission from the office. 

Sec. 3. All floors and stairways are to be kept swept 
clean and windows washed. The sidewalks are to be swept 
when necessary and cleaned promptly after each snow 
storm. The yard is to be kept free from litter. 

Such sweepings, except paper, as can be conveniently 
burned are to be given to the engineer, and the rest of it 
is to be put on the ash heap. 
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All waste paper is to be delivered to the store room, 
there to be baled and sold with other forms of waste 
which accumulate in the factory. (See page 65, Sec. 9.) 

Sec. 4. When not in use the elevator is to stand at the 
second floor. a 

Sec. 5. Gas and water are to be shut off at the meters 
each night if there is occasion for so doing. 

Sec. 6. All leaks in roof and pipes and other needed re- 
pairs are to be reported promptly to the office by those 
in charge of the departments where the repair is needed. 

Sec. 7. Benzine and Kerosene.—Only the amount of 
benzine, kerosene and kindred substances allowed by the 
insurance (10 gallons) is to remain in the main building 
over night. 

The rules for the several departments follow :? 


RULES FOR THE JAPAN ROOM.—PAGE 10B. 


Sec. 1. The room is to be swept and sprinkled daily 
and kept clean at all times. 

Sec. 2. The ovens are to be cleaned at least twice a 
month. 

Sec. 3. The dripping pans dreening into the japan tub 
are to be kept clean. 

Sec. 4. Rods are to be scraped or burned as often as 
necessary to prevent making a mark on the work. 
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Fig. 2.—Rack Holding Job Order Cards in Machine Room, 


Sec. 5. No match is to be lighted in the room and no 
lantern or other light carried into it. 

Sec. 6. No rags or oily waste cans are to remain in the 
room over night. ,They are to be placed outside of the 
door. 


POWER AND HEAT.—Page 20. 


(The rules for this division have not as yet been tabu- 
lated.) 


MACHINE ROOM.‘—Page 30. 


Sec. 1. All work in the machine shop is kept track of 
on the “Job” plan, excepting “Shop Expense” (see 


* As yet only the rules for the japan room have been 
tabulated, but others will be added from time to time, as 
necessity requires. , 

*The machine room is the department in which the 
tools, machines and dies are made and repaired. The 
company make all their own machines, and although the 
first cost is a trifle greater, the results are found to be far 
more satisfactory, and the cost of repairs is less than on 
machines made outside. 
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Sec. 3) and the expense of operating the several ma- 
chines in the manufacturing department (see Sec. 4), 
and when so desired these expense accounts can be car- 
ried as a separate job. 

Sec, 2. A suitable rack‘ will be placed in the machine 
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Fig. 3.—Machine Room Job Order Card. 


shop, having a sufficient number of cards* to accomodate 
all the different jobs being done at any one time in the shop. 
The number or letter of each job a man may be working 
on is to be placed on his ticket,* and all time spent on 
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Fig. 4.—Machine Room Time Slip. 


that job entered up against that number. In addition 
to these special number jobs (see Sec. 5) there will be the 





‘Fig. 2 illustrates this rack. It is made of a shellaced 
board with a hole in the top, by which it is hung on the 
wall. On the board are fastened 40 holders for the order 
ecards, shown in Fig. 3. Opposite 26 of these holders are 
painted black letters, so that each order card may be 
placed in its correct place. The unlettered holders are 
for the cards naming the regular jobs, described further 
down in Sec. 2. 

*> One of the small order cards is shown in Fig. 3, and 
measures 1% x 4% inches. It is required that the fore- 
man of the machine room make out one card for each job 
being done there. This he places in the rack shown in 
Fig. 2, for easy reference. A duplicate is then made out 
and sent to the office, where it is kept until the job is 
completed, showing the office what work is under way in 
the machine room. The cards are lettered A, B, C, D, &c. 
These letters are used in charging the time, as shown in 
Fig. 4, and of the material used. 


° The time ticket used by the men employed in the ma- 
chine room is shown in Fig. 4. This ticket, it will be ob- 
served. is intended to last for one week. On the left is a 
list of the regular jobs, and below it is a space for special 
jobs. Each man records the time spent each day opposite 
the proper job. At the end of the week the ticket is 
turned into the office, where all the regular jobs are 
charged against operating expense on the regular ledger, 
and are also entered on the inventory ledger. The spe- 
cial jobs, such as D and G, are charged against new tools, 
or the appropriate account. The number of hours worked 
is totaled and the amount earned is calculated and put 
on the card. When the pay roll is made up the front of 
~ card is stamped with the paid stamp, illustrated in 
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regular “ Operating Jobs”—one or more headings for 
each article manufactured in the shop. The list of 
“regular” jobs at the present time is as follows: 
SHop Expense. (See Sec. 3.) 
EXPENSE ON Spoons. (See Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON No. 10 Hooks. (See Sec. 4.) 
IEXXPENSE ON No. 15 Hooks. (See See. 4.) 
IEXXPENSE ON METER SHELF BRACKETS. (See Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON No. 10 Bracket FRAMES. (See Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON No. 10 COMPLETED BRACKETS. (See 
Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON ScREW BRACKETS. (See Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON WIRE Eyes. (See Sec. 4.) 
EXPENSE ON CORRUGATED WIRES. (See Sec. 4.) 
Sec. 3. Under “Shop Expense,” charge all miscella- 
neous work done either in the machine shop or outside, 
such as moving and setting up machinery, changing pul- 
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Fig. 5.—Paid Stump Used on Time Slips. 


leys, belts, shafting and all work not connected directly 
with any operating expense as explained below. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN GREAT 
BRITAIN. 


BY 8S. G. HOBSON. 


HE retail trade of Great Britain, particularly in the 
large industrial centers of Lancashire and York- 
shire, is deeply concerned, and extremely hard hit by the 
increase in membership and the growing organization of 
the co-operative movement. It is true that the retail 
Hardware dealer does not feel its effect so acutely as does 
the grocer or the dry stores dealer. None the less, a great 
quantity of Hardware is sold over the co-operative count- 
er. There is evidence, too, that the increase in the sale 
of Hardware will go on from year to year. In a co-opera- 
tive handbook before me, in which hints are given as to 
the proper growth and development of the Co-operative 
Distributive Society, I observe the following comments: 


a. Hardware, Brushes, Crockery, éc.—This depart- 
ment can be easily attached to the grocery department. 
It is simple to manage. The goods can be obtained from 
the wholesalers, who may even agree to the principle of 
sale on approbation or return. The stock is turned over 
slowly, but a good profit attaches to it as a rule. 

h. Furnishing—Some_ societies supply to order 
through the wholesalers or otherwise by means of illus- 
trated designs. Carpets, Curtains, Crockery and Hard- 
ware may come from the Drapery and Hardware depart- 
ments. 


It may be taken for granted that when once the co- 
operative societies induce their members to buy Hard- 
ware in the same way as they now buy foodstuffs and 
clothing, there will be no limit to the extent of the Hard- 
ware trade done by the co-operators. This article is writ- 
ten primarily with the object of showing American read- 
ers one of the difficulties which retail Hardwaremen in 
this country have to contend.with. But inasmuch as 
there are signs that the co-operative movement in Amer- 
ica is spreading, it seems of some importance that the 
plain facts as to the origin, growth, object, methods and 
extent of the co-operative trade should be frankly dealt 
with. I suppose every retailer will agree that the co- 
operators did not come into business out of any sense of 
personal antagonism to himself. The roots of the co- 
operative movement in Great Britain lie deep in the po- 
litical and economic history of the nineteenth century. 


A Slight Historical Sketch. 


The co-operative movement, pure and simple, grew in 
the nineteenth century, but it owed its inception to Rob- 
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ert Owen, who was born in the eighteenth. The life of 
Robert Owen is a history of one of the most fascinating of 
Great Britain’s industrial leaders. He was a born genius in 
organization, and either possessed in a high degree the 
faculty for, or was singularly fortunate in, making as much 
money as he wanted. In his own personal experiences he 
made and spent more than one large fortune. Born in 
Newtown, Montgomeryshire, Wales, May 14, 1771, his 
father a postmaster, and his mother a farmer’s daughter, 
he was precocious from the beginning. His parents could 
not afford him a higher education; he began business life 
early as a draper in a shop near London Bridge, Lon- 
don. Working for 18 hours a day his health broke down, 
and he moved to Manchester. At the age of 18 he went 
into a business partnership, and in the first year made a 
profit of $1500. At the age of 20 he was managing one 
of the finest mills in the country, and controlling 500 
workers. 


A Genius for Organization, 


He soon was owner of his own cotton mills, and had 
fixed his eye upon New Lanark as an ideal place to de 
velop an industrial community. He married the daughter 
of the proprietor of New Lanark. He found the place 
when he went there a hotbed of crime, drunkenness .and 
immorality, but by systematic, rigorous yet reformatory 
rule he gradually converted the village into an exem- 
plary social community without once invoking the aid of 
the criminal law. The great men of all countries came to 
him; deprived in early youth of the higher educational 
advantages, he became himself an educational enthusiast ; 
himself having experienced the evils of long working 
hours, he felt keenly for the children in the great cotton 
mills of the north; he was energetic in support of various 
factory acts; he organized various industrial settlements 
in Scotland, Ireland and in America; he lectured in the 
United States, visited Mexico: and out of this varied ex- 
perience sprang his conception of industrial co-operation. 


Fruit of Persistent, Intelligent Effort. 


By 1828 there were no less than 130 co-operative so- 
cieties in the United Kingdom, the greater number of 
which were engaged exclusively in retail trading. Some- 
times his ideas were triumphant; at other times, what 
with bickerings, dissensions and recriminations, they 
were utterly discredited. At the very moment when all 
seemed lost came the Rochdale Co-operative Society, gen- 
erally known as the “ Rochdale Pioneers ”’—a constitution 
bearing the impress of Robert Owen and avowing his ob- 
jects. By selling goods at market rates to its members, 
and devising an equitable method of distributing the 
profit, these Rochdale weavers set going a gigantic dis- 
tributive enginery, which from that time on has grown 
and still continues to grow. 


Thirty-nine Years’ Trading. 


The following figures will give some idea as to the ex- 
tent of the business transactions of the co-operative move- 
ment during 39 years. I give below the actual sales at 
various dates, together with the total, and the total prof- 
its, and some figures showing the statistical position of co- 
operative societies in Great Britain on December 31, 1900: 


Years. Sales. Years. Sales. 
NE Si 4d oe teeta £2,333,523 ee £59,951,635 
BD ee sicisaewar 8,201,685 RES b40d SeuC Oey 64,956,049 
Pe Vinee eke 23,248,314 RON wtaieaeawe 68,523,969 
Dd ckavneeeaee 43,731,669 PO Ckalcstendewen 73,533,686 
i eee 55,100,249 ee ye 81,020,428 
rotal sales in the 39 years, 1862 to 1900........ £1,163,746,198 
‘Total profits in the 39 years, 1862 to 1900....... £107,248,027 


December 31, 1900: 


Pe i MRE 5 is s Vela eds aweeeweene 1,886,252 
I Ca ks. wil ncasc Sak hens desandud< £24,156,310 
DN ig oss Gad wre cn cena es canedabus £12,010,771 
Se SMO n cc atetess Kabwaeeemeacawnds £81,020,428 
Dee UI ER TGS sccctesecsccocvcds see £8,177,822 
Devoted to education, 1900...........000.- £65,699 


Growth In Other Countries. 


It is not in Great Britain alone that the co-operative 
movement has taken root and grown. The Co-operative 
Distributive Societies of France were formed with the 
distinct object of implanting the Rochdale shoot on 
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French soil, and the leaders of the movement have ad- 
hered faithfully to the British model. But it cannot be 
said that the French co-operative movement is economic- 
ally strong. In Switzerland there are co-operative so- 
cieties, some bearing the stamp of the workingman, such 
as the “ Fidelite,” others more distinctively middle class. 
In Switzerland schoolmasters and professors play a fair- 
ly leading part in the organization of co-operation, and it 
betokens as the years go on a distinctly socialist tend- 
ency. In Germany, Austria, Belgium and Italy, in Rus- 
sia and Servia, and to some extent in the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, as well as in the Netherlands, co-operation on 
the “Schulze Delitzsch” model has grown with great 
rapidity. In its distributive form it has admittedly 
copied from Rochdale, but in Germany and Austria dis- 
tributive co-operation is only of secondary importance; 
the first place is assigned to credit. 


System of Co-operative Banks, 

Springing from the “ Schulze Delitzsch” scheme of 
things has grown up a system of co-operative banks. For 
example, the Banque Populaire of Verviers in Belgium 
is distinctly a workingman’s bank. The Banchina and 
the Societa Operaia Maschile of Bologna, in Italy—a 
very humble institution with $1 shares—are fully de 
voted to workingmen’s interests, and have proved of 
great service to their members. One curious difference 
between the Rochdale and the “ Schulze Delitzsch ” mod- 
els is that, whereas in co-operative societies in Great 
Britain the mass of the members are of the working class, 
at “Schulze Delitzsch” conferences broadcloth is far 
more noticeable than fustian. The effect goes down 
deeper than dress. Schulze Delitzsch addressed himself 
first to tradesmen and dealers, and so from the outset 
gave something of a middle class character to his co- 
operation. 


Co-operation in Another Guise. 

Another form of co-operation is that founded by Raif- 
feisen. I need not deal with it in detail. It is enough 
to say that Raiffeisenism has made co-operation for agri- 
cultural purposes possible, finding money in plenty for 
the creation of co-operative dairies and similar institu- 
tions. It has reached down to the lowest depths of pov- 
erty, fertilizing previously desert places. It deals with 
small consumers and satisfies small wants. 


Socialistic Co-operation. 

More striking than all the preceding countries is the 
growth of the Belgium co-operative societies, which are 
almost all without exception socialist. Maisons du 
Peuple have sprung up in all the Belgian towns, and are 
to this day in Belgium the very backbone of the political 
socialist movement. The Belgian co-operative societies find 
employment for the Socialist Deputies, find the money for 
their election, and are in general built up on a “ class 
conscious ” basis, in which they are frankly on the side 
of labor as against capital. 


The Structure of the Co-operative Movement in 
Great Britain. 

The co-operative movement in Great Britain may be 
roughly divided into 

THE DISTRIBUTIVE SocIEry, 

THE WHOLESALE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT, and 

CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

First came the distributive societies, that bought their 
goods from manufacturers and merchants just in the 
same way as would a retail shop. Then, in course of 
time, the retail co-operative societies began to federate, 
hold conferences and help each other. From these con- 
ferences sprang the wholesale co-operative movement, 
which now supplies a considerable portion of goods to 
the retail societies. Thus, in 1900, the actual co-opera- 
tive sales amounted to £81,000,000; of this £17,000,000 
worth was bought from the Co-operative Wholesale So- 
ciety, Limited. As showing the growth of the wholesale 
co-operative movement as distinct from the retail, here 
are the statistics for the last 38 years: 


Annual Totals. 


Years. Sales. Years. Sales. 
1864 (30 weeks)... £51,857 Bad 004s cnstuss £4,793,151 
SD 6eriwensee ss 120,754 ee ee Se 7,429,073 
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SR sinh wcbinei-e:0:8'0 677,734 LBBB. . occ vevcrewe 10,141,917 

SEDs tec rnekeuan 2,247,395 a nt 845030 e ne 16,043,889 

ME ncctss viene 3,339,681 POS Cbs SheS Oe OKO 17,642,082 
Summary. 

Total sales in the 38 years, 1864 to 1901......... £208,163,058 


Total profits in the 38 years, 1864 to 1901........ 
December 28, 1901: 
Number of societies holding shares........... 1,092 


3,078,251 


Number of members belonging to shareholders.. 1,815,285 
ee GRUNT TINE WOE 5 occ cs ccevcccnccdces £948,944 
Ee nn 66 66 5c bn be 5.0800 Secwes £1,664,765 
Reserve fund—trade and bank.............++. £285,132 
I a 6.6 ohh oop tine ns.n8as.ne eee £477,904 
Sales for the year 1901 (53 weeks)........... £17,642,082 
oe ere er eee £288,321 
Evolution. 


From wholesale co-operation to co-operative produc- 
tion was a natural transition. This was inevitable for 
two reasons: 

1. The stores, being banks, constantly accumulated 
more capital than they could employ in the shop, and 
the question would arise: “ What shall we do with it? 
Shall we not employ it in our own interest in production, 
or must we invest it in private trade or throw it back on 
our members to be perhaps wasted?” 

2. The wholesale societies, besides their foreign ex- 
penditure, spend large sums in England among private 
traders and manufacturers for all kinds of articles of 
domestic use wanted in the stores. The question would 
constantly arise, should they not manufacture and obtain 
for themselves, and so annex the manufacturer’s profits? 
In the co-operative movement this has been no question 
of mere abstract argument; as the years go on, it be- 
comes of pressing and constant interest. 


An Interesting Subject. 

Much discussion wages around the whole question of 
co-operative production. At the_end of 1902 the sales of 
the co-operative productive concerns reached £2,947,061, 
with a share capital of £1,480,883, with net profits £156,- 
054 and dividend on wages £20,846. 

It would be interesting, and in its way instructive, to 
examine with some exactitude the principles underlying 
the productive co-operative movement. Both its princi- 
ples and its methods are in many ways unique, and doubt- 
less private manufacturers could learn many a valuable 
lesson from its study. 


How a Co-operative Store is Started. 

The way in which a co-operative store begins is usu- 
ally by some workingman of influence talking the matter 
over with friends, obtaining and circulating tracts, and 
then collecting money. The whole system is based on 
ready money, and the shop must have ready money to pay 
for its outfit and its goods before it makes a beginning. 
Some of the committee act as collectors. If a shop is to be 
open all day, it is reckoned that at least £130 of capital 
is réquisite, together with 100 members and a fair pros- 
pect of doing a trade of from £40 to £50 per week. Noth- 
ing less than this will insure payment of expenses and 
provide a dividend. It is usual to hold the money in £1 
shares. ‘The almost invariable rule with societies is to 
give 5 per cent. on all share capital, and this has proved 
an immense attraction to shareholders and a great 
strength to the movement. Sometimes, however, when 
there is more capital than can be employed in the store, 
it has been found difficult to obtain the 5 per.cent. with- 
out risk. 

TANGIBLE EVIDENCE OF PURCHASES. 

Every time members come to buy any article, a token 
is taken away to show at the end of the quarter how much 
they have bought that they may claim their 1 shilling 6 
pence or 2 shillings in the pound on their purchases, or 
whatever dividend may be declared. This is arranged by 
a method of checks or tickets made of metal or paper, 
which are given at the time of purchase, and which are 
brought back when the dividend is claimed. 


THE MANAGING COMMITTEE. 


When the society is registered and begins work, the 
first step taken is to appoint a Managing Committee. The 
general tendency of this committee is to overwork its em- 
ployees, but this is kept in check by local sentiment—not- 
ably a sort of tradition that co-operative stores should 
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work less hours and pay slightly higher wages than in- 
dividual competitors. The next step is to affiliate with 
the Co-operative Wholesale Society, so as to benefit in that 
business. Where a strong store manager gets control, the 
business usually goes with a swing, but where the com- 
mittee have a weak manager, business is apt to lag. This 
remark, of course, applies with equal force to individual 
shopkeepers. Taking one consideration with another, I 
question whether the co-operative stores are as well man- 
aged as are the private stores. 
COHESION IN DIVIDENDS. 

But the difference lies in the dividend. The buyers 
flock to the co-operative stores to procure their dividend 
at the end of the quarter. Thus, if in a quarter pur- 
chases amounting to £10 take place, the dividend amounts 
to £1—a very considerable item to a thrifty housewife in 
the north of England where wages, on the whole, rule 
low. It is contended by private shopkeepers that they 
pay slightly more for their goods, and so only get back in 
cash what they have actually paid in cash. On this point 
the evidence is hopelessly contradictory, and I cannot pre- 
tend to offer an opinion. 


OUT QF ONE POCKET INTO THE OTHER. 


Granting, however, that the co-operative prices are 
slightly in excess of those charged by the private retailer, 
it becomes a convenient way of saving a little money, and 
as such the co-operative store is prized. This hunt for 
dividends, or “ divis,” as they are generally called in the 
north of England, has, to a large extent, defeated the 
original objects of the founders of the co-operative move- 
ment. But the retailer, and in consequence the private 
wholesaler and private manufacturer, suffer through hav- 
ing to give credit and by bad debts. The co-operative 
movement from start to finish is a ready cash proposi- 
tion, and the result is that bad debts are nonexistent 
Even the retail stores seldom fail.: The wholesale co- 
operative company only make bad debts to the extent of 
less than 8 cents per $500. 

Organization Does It. 

The foregoing brief sketch of the co-operative move- 
ment is written quite dispassionately. There is no use 
being angry with a movement which, after all, is just as 
much entitled to live as is the private trader. One might 
as well be angry with the equator. When we fine it 
down, it resolves itself purely and simply into a question 
of convenience for the consumer. 


Deductions. 

If the consumer can get what he wants more con- 
veniently, at a better price and of better quality from the 
private retailer, then we may be sure that is where the 
consumer will go; if, on the other hand, the consumer 
can get better terms from the co-operative store, then it 
is a bad lookout for the retailer. The strength of the 
co-operative movement in Great Britain lies in three 
directions : 

1. It has a history tradition and spirit peculiar to 
itself. The consequence of this is that among artisans 
to “ deal at the store” has a sort of social sanction which 
in the course of years has become a valuable trade asset 
to the co-operative movement. 

2. Trading strictly on ready cash terms means the 
avoidance of bad debts, and therefore either the increase 
of dividend or the decrease of selling prices. 

3. The growing intricate organization as between the 
co-operative retail distributer, the Co-operative Whole- 
sale Society, Limited, and the Co-operative Production 
Societies, is a tremendous economic power which year by 
year grows, and year by year becomes more and more a 
menace to the private manufacturer, private jobber and 
private retailer. 

How to [leet the Competition. 

I have said that there is no use fighting the co 
operative movement; the only way to encounter it is to 
meet organization with organization. The retail trade 
associations of this country have come none too soon for 
the purpose. As yet, however, the private trader is not 
nearly so well organized as is his co-operative competitor. 
There must, as the years go on, be increasing confidence 
and understanding between the various organizations of 
private traders. The associated manufacturers must 
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more and more take counsel with associated jobbers, and 
they in their turn must more and more take counsel with 
the associated retailers. This applies to every trade. 
The co-operative movement is not going to stop at food- 
stuffs and clothing goods; it will widen its field of opera- 
tions year by year. As yet the Hardware sold to the 
co-operators comes almost entirely from private manu- 
facturers. It is reasonably certain that sooner or later 
a number of retail Hardware manufacturers will be com- 
pelled to sell out to the co-operative movement. 

On a subsequent occasion I hope to deal with the 
great middle class co-operative stores connected with the 
Civil Service, the Army and Navy and so forth. The 
co-operative movement as described here is confined in 
its activities almost entirely to the artisan classes. 





PAUL COLEMAN DE VOL. 


AUL COLEMAN DE VOL, senior member of the firm 
of P. C. De Vol & Son of Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
president of the Wright & Wilhelmy Company of Omaha, 
Neb., died at his home in Council Bluffs on Friday, Dec. 
25, of apoplexy, after an illness of four days. 
Mr. De Vol was born in Chatham, N. Y., January 10, 
1836. His parents came West and in 1847 located at 
Council Bluffs, which was then known as Mormon Cross- 





PAUL COLEMAN DE VOL. 


ing, later as Kanesville, and still later as Council Bluffs. 
His first business venture was at an early age, when, as 
the proprietor of a 6-foot lunch stand between two build- 
ings, he supplied food and soft drinks to the public in the 
frontier town. In 1861, in connection with the late Mil- 
ton Rogers, he engaged in the Stove and Hardware busi- 
ness, and for 42 years, without interruption, he success- 
fully conducted the business at the same location. In 
1863 he bought out Mr. Rogers and continued alone until 
1882, when W. S. Wright joined him in the establishing 
of a jobbing business that two years later was moved to 
Omaha and merged into a stock company, now the Wright 
& Wilhelmy Company. Mr. De Vol was the first presi- 
dent of the company, holding this office continuously for 
20 years. He was a gentleman of quiet taste and habits 
who found his greatest pleasure in the society of his 
family and a few personal and congenial friends. While 
never active in the conduct of the business of the Wright 
& Wilhelmy Company, of whom he was the honored head, 
his wise and conservative counsel and means were al 
ways at the service of his associates and were a strong 
factor in assisting them to reach the position they occupy. 
Conservative in his disposition, his confidence in his oWn 
opinions and in his business associates, when once estab- 
lished, was too deep to be moved or shaken, and as his 
genial disposition, which endeared him to his friends, 
will be missed by them, so his confidence and support 
will be missed and mourned by his business associates, 
who feel that they have lost not only a wise and con- 
servative counselor, but a loyal and trusty friend. 
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Views of Hardware Manufacturers on the Outlook 
for Trade in 1904. 


The following extracis from letters are of exceptional interest because they represent the 
judgment of many prominent and thoroughly representative manufacturers in important lines. Our 


readers cannot fail to note the generally cheerful 


business in 1904. 


From Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties and 

Household Goods: 

From our standpoint the outlook for business next 
year is very good. Our judgment is based on the fact 
that on a number of articles 
we make for spring delivery the 
orders booked now are con- 
siderably larger than last year 
at this time. This is about the only criterion we have 
to judge the future by, and are planning for and expect 
business for 1904 fully as large if not larger than our 
business during the past season. 


Spring Orders Now 
Well in Hand. 


From Manufacturers of Carriage and Machine Bolts, 

Nuts, &c.: 

Indications point to a fair increase in the volume of 
business over what it has been for the past six months. 
We feel thoroughly satisfied, with the export conditions 
in as good shape as they are, and 
the increasing balance of trade 
in our favor, that the general 
business conditions will very soon 
feel the effect of this, and we will be receiving more 
orders, but the margin of profit will not be as large as 
for the past two years. We confidently expect a good 
and growing trade for the year 1904. 


Increased Business 
with Less Profit. 


From Manufacturers of Horseshoe Nails: 

Having just returned fram a trip which included 
New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Wheel- 
ing, Columbus, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and other 
centers, am persuaded the outlook for business next 
year is good. The trade gen- 
erally have been reducing 
stocks largely during the past 
few months, in consequence 
of the depressed state of the stock market, which many 
business men seemed to think portended a season of 
dull business. It seems to me that the stock market 
situation is not the effect of reduced business prospects; 
consequently, the cause for the same must be looked for 
in other quarters. The business men the writer has met, 
many of them leading merchants in the cities mentioned, 
all seem to be optimistic; at any rate, they all seem to 
be exceedingly busy just now, and the only factor that 
appears to work against the placing of large orders is the 
natural caution that is always present when there are 
any adverse indications. When spring opens we expect 
(a..nough not anticipating a boom) a healthy and suc- 
cessful business year for 1904. 


Deductions from a 
Recent Business Trip. 


From Rhode Island Manufacturers: 

Confess it is a hard problem to guess upon. It is a 
Presidential year; politicians, majority of the daily 
papers, labor unions, courts of 
law, and the uncertainty of legisla- 
tion in State and country, all com- 
bine to pull things to pieces. It requires a bold man to 
even think of anything except the worst. 


Scents Trouble. 


From Manufacturers of Bolts, Nuts, Rivets, &c.: 
From the indications within my knowledge, I think 
the prospects for business next year are very good; not 
so good, perhaps, as were 
Conditions Favor Good the indications at _ this 
Business Next Year. time last year for 1903. 
After the severity of our 
wintry weather is over, I anticipate a revival in the 
demand for iron and steel products, because the under- 


views expressed in regard to the prospects for 


lying features of business activity, such as abundant 
crops, large exports and easy money, were never better, 
on the whole, than they are at present. 


From Manufacturers of Wire Cloth and Wire Goods: 
We consider the prospects 
for business next year good. 
By that time we think Wall 
Street will have adjusted its 
“ undigested securities ” and labor troubles will be on the 
wane, 


Regard Prospects for 
Next Year Good. 


From Manufacturers of Steel Goods: 

Prospects very favorable for large sales of Steel 
Goods this season. Farmers, North and South, are in good 
condition; have had good prices for their product, and 
outside of the large cities and manufacturing districts 
money is easy. Doubtless 
there will be some curtail- 
ment of trade, and perhaps 
considerable in some lines, 
particularly fine Hardware and other articles used in 
building. Building the coming season will probably be 
much restricted, unless the labor organizations modify 
their course. Matters in the steel and iron industry are 
being handled much better than they would be except 
for consolidations. Instead of contending with each 
other for trade at ruinous prices, they are curtailing 
output and reducing cost, thereby saving themselves from 
loss and ruination. In the South, where cotton is so 
largely relied on, while the crop was short, extremely 
high prices more than make up the difference, and the 
present high price will encourage planters to put in a 
much increased acreage. While politics and the attitude 
of labor organizations are most to be feared, do not look 
for serious disturbances from either quarter. 


In Steel Goods Large 
Sales Expected. 


From New England Manufacturers: 

In our opinion there will be less demand, especially 
for Builders’ Hardware, in 1904 than in 1903. On ac- 
count of labor troubles building operations have been 
held up all over the country. 
The shrinkage in value of in- 
dustrial stocks has caused a 
lack of confidence, and the peo- 
ple will not be so much inclined 
to go into new enterprises. Also, in 1904, will occur a 
Presidential campaign, and there will be a disposition to 
wait until after it is decided as to whether there will be 
a change in administration before undertaking much in 
the way of new business. We are therefore looking for- 
ward to less business in the home markets, and are going 
to push out for foreign trade. 


Less Business Here ; 
Push for More 
Export Trade. 


From Manufacturers of Twist Drills: 

While there has been a marked falling off in the 
amount of business done in the iron and steel trades 
during the last six months, and also a falling off in price 
on some of the steel and iron products, the business of 
our house has been very satis- 
factory up to within three or four 
weeks, when there has been a 
pronounced falling off in orders 
and considerable pressure for better prices. This, how- 
ever, is an annual epidemic in this business, and we ex- 
pect during December and January, when the Hardware 
trade are taking stock, to have our orders fall very much 
below the normal for the balance of the year. The prices 
of Twist Drills have been maintained firmly throughout 


Anticipate Normal 
Business in 1904. 
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the year, and as these prices are quite low, no advance in 
the market having been made during the booming times, 
we do not anticipate any changes. There seems to be 
somewhat of a revival in the iron industries, machine 
tool builders being, as a rule, comfortably off for orders 
for the next three or four months, and considering the 
general situation we see no reason why we should look 
forward to a less volume of business next year than has 
prevailed for the past two or three. It is possible that 
there may not be quite that brisk and impatient demand 
for goods during the coming year, but we feel that we 
will have a normal business. 


From Manufacturers of Cutlery: 

We do not look for a serious falling 
off in the demand for goods for next 
year, but we hardly think business will 
be as good as this year, principally on 
account of labor disturbments. 


No Serious 
Falling Off. 


From Manufacturers of Hardware and Wooden Ware 

Specialties: 

Indications point to no change in our line. Possibly 
we may have to work for and go after orders, which has 
not been necessary to any extent during the past two or 
three years, but are rather of the opinion that business 
itself will be more satisfactory. 
We need a little relief from the 
strenuous life we have been 
leading, and think it will not 
now hurt us to push the busi- 
ness in place of the business pushing us. We can see no 
prospective break in the situation, and would not be sur- 
prised if after a lull and a more or less quiet condition 
for the year 1904 we shall see the biggest year this coun- 
try has had in 1905. We are working for export trade, 
and now about one-fourth of our sales go out of the coun- 
try as against one-tenth two years ago. The more we can 
extend in that direction the more protection will we have 
against the eras of depression at home. 


Pleasing Outlook ; 
Increased Proportion 
of Exports. 


From Manufacturers of Hangers and Hardware Spe- 
cialties: 

We believe the prospects for business another year 
are good. No indication 
with us, thus far, of any 
falling off worth mention- 
ing. We believe it is the 
duty of The Iron Age at this time to discourage croaking. 
As far as we are able to judge, most of the talk at pres- 
ent about business prospects emanates from pessimists 
and croakers. We are making arrangements for even a 
much larger business another year, and believe we will 
not be disappointed. 


No Indication of Appre- 
ciable Falling Off. 


From New England Manufacturers: 

We look for a falling off in demand for and sale 
of goods next season, as compared with 1903, due first to 
the very unfavorable weather conditions that prevailed 
all last summer, whereby both jobbers and retailers car- 
ried over a larger quantity than 
usual; and, second, to a general 
slacking up of business, which will 
have a tendency to curtail the sale 
of all goods. With favorable weather conditions during 
the months of April, May and June, 1904, we believe the 
sale of our goods would be fully equal to what it has 
been during the past three or four years, but whether the 
handicap of large stocks earried over by jobbers or re- 
tailers could be overcome is a very serious question, and 
we very much doubt if this could be done. We look for 
a good fair average demand for all goods in 1904, but a 
falling off from the abnormal demand for the past two 
years. From some sections of the country our orders 
are larger than ever before, but the average the country 
over is about 25 per cent. less than corresponding date a 
year ago. 


Probable Falling 
Off in Demand, 


From Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties: 
Are pleased to report our business so far this year 
materially greater than for the same period last year. 
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Under these conditions we have 
no cause to complain, and feel 
quite satisfied in view of the 
existing conditions. We see no 
cause for apprehension. The 
farmers in some sections are faring better than for years, 
and while some may say Wall Street is the pulse of the 
nation, we believe the heart of the structure is in the 
well being of the tillers of the soil. When they are pros- 
perous it does much to counteract the effect of stock mar- 
ket bubbles. 


Business Greater ; 
Prosperous Farmers 
Key to Situation. 


From Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools: 

We have heard and. read so much about the coming 
Slack times that we have sometimes feared they were 
upon us; but our business, so far this year, has been 
our largest, and the demand has not yet ceased. Crops 
throughout the Middle West and greater part of South 
have been good, and farmers are enjoying good prices 
for products, so that demand for the 
necessities of life (as well as some 
of the luxuries) continues good 
from country districts, as well as 
smaller towns and cities. On the 
Pacific Coast, the shingle and lumber business has slacked 
somewhat. A blight on the business horizon during the 
past year has been the labor strikes, some of which still 
continue. This directly affected building operations, and 
we are sure to feel the reflex action of the shutting off 
of a demand for lumber sooner or later. If labor trou- 
bles cease, confidence will be restored in a large meas- 
ure, and business will continue in good shape. If, how- 
ever, strikes in the building trades continue, we have 
faith enough in the American people to believe that they 
will overcome the thing in some way finally, and be all 
the better for it, even though we may have to put up with 
less business for a time. We believe that our business 
during 1904 will be satisfactory. 


Crops Generally 
Good and Have 
Faith in Future. 


From Manufacturers of Tacks, Nails, &c.: 

We do not dare to make predictions upon next year’s 
business beyond the spring trade. As far as the consum- 
ing West is concerned, 
however, we believe there 
is going to be a large vol- 
ume of business the com- 
ing spring, and are making preparations for it. Stocks 
in our kinds of goods are light, both in the jobbers’ and 
retailers’ hands, and we do not see what can hinder a 
large business in our lines during the spring, unless some 
serious financial or labor difficulties arise. Keep the 
child well housed and healthy until spring, and the West 
will give the country a big business. 


Look for Large Volume 
of Spring Business. 


From Manufacturers in Indiana: 

We think that with labor troubles and the coming 
political campaign business in general will be affected. 
So far as we are concerned we 
look for more business and are 
expecting a substantial in- 
crease, solely for the reason 
that we are in our infancy, have not nearly reached our 
growth and are bound to grow some in spite of anything 
that may occur, barring a serious panic, which might 
have some effect, but which we do not expect. We are 
preparing to increase our capacity just 100 per cent., and 
expect to get the business to take care of it. 


Expect to Grow 
Whatever Happens. 


From Manufacturers of Butts and Hinges: 

Viewing the outlook for sale of our own line of goods, 
the prospects are much more favorable than a year ago, 
as stocks in dealers hands are very 
light. While they do not want to 
replenish before inventory, yet or- 
ders are being received in unusual 
volume for shipment January 1; 
specified orders on our books for future shipments being 
larger than ever before. 


Prospects More 
Favorable Than 
a Year Ago 
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From Manufacturers of Tacks, Brads, &c.: 

It seem to us that the prospects for business for next 
year, especially next spring, in our line are very en- 
couraging. Judged by the 
information we have from 
our customers, their stocks 
seem to be very small, as it 
was almost impossible for them to have full stocks of 
our kind of goods on hands this year on account of short- 
age of material as well as labor troubles everywhere. 


Indications for Spring 
Trade Encouraging. 


From Manufacturers of Housekeeping Specialties: 

It has been made very evident to us that jobbers an- 
ticipate some reduction in prices of Sheet Steel Goods. 
Our customers, who have been im the habit of ordering 
in good round quantities, appear to be with us still, but 

are ordering from hand to mouth. 
Present Orders All our shipments nowadays are 
Hand to Mouth. for small quantities, and fully one- 

half of the orders received are 
marked, “ Please Rush.” We believe Sheet Steel is at 
about its lowest price and anticipate a slight advance in 
January. The moment that advance is announced we 
anticipate a rush to fill up the stocks, which are now 
much depleted, and on that account look for an unusually 
good business during the early part of the year. We see 
no reason why the total volume of 1904 should fall much, 
if any, below 1903, and the waiting attitude, which has 
held during the past few months, will tend greatly to 
strengthen the market and prevent much cutting of 
prices. 


From Manufacturers of Twist Drills: 

We think it is a little too early to say very much 
about what next year will bring forth. We are simply 
one of the people who are going to believe that business 
will be all right. 

From Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements: 

It is gratifying to report that our advance sales .are 
much larger than at this date last year, and considering 
that the farmer in every section of the country is finding 
a ready market for his products 
at very remunerative prices, we 
are sure the demand will be 
greater than last year. Govern- 
ment reports show an increased 
acreage of nearly all cereals, and we believe that, not- 
withstanding the unfavorable reports in portions of 
Texas, caused by the ravages of the boll weevil, the high 
price of cotton will result in a large increase in the num- 
bers of acres planted in 1904. As there have been no 
factories in our line erected for the past four years, the 
increased demand will keep all of the Steel Goods plants 
in operation during the entire season. 


Advance Sales 
Larger Than Same 
Period Last Year. 


From Manufacturers of Pumps and Wind Engines: 

We do not anticipate 1904 business will be as large 
as 1903. After carefully feeling the trade in the Mid- 
dle West, we find that there is a disposition among many 
dealers to curtail purchases, which is caused by the feel- 
ing among farmers that there is likely to be financial 
trouble, which will affect prices 
of goods they expect to buy. 
Also there seems to be, among 
dealers, a disposition to collect 
outstanding accounts and get 
closer to their business than during the last few years, 
which will tend to curtail purchases. There is no ade- 
quate reason for this, as there never was a time when 
farmers were in better condition than at present; the 
banks are full of money, deposited by them, and there 
is no demand for it. We do not anticipate a serious fall- 
ing off of business for 1904, but do believe that these 
conditions, together with the old bugbear, campaign 
year, are going to curtail purchases. We look forward 
ourselves to the usual business, notwithstanding cam- 
paign year, but weather conditions and fall crop pros- 
pects may change materially the conditions of business 
after the spring trade opens. 





Disposition Among 
Dealers to Curtail 
Purchases. 
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From Manufacturers of Screws: 
Present indications seem to us to point to 


Improved a very good business for the coming year, 
Conditions. and there has been a very decided im- 
provement over conditions existing a 


month or two ago. 


From Manufacturers of Wrenches: 


Ordinarily we would say that a Presidential year 
meant a falling off, but we find our friends hardly agree 
with us, and that our own busi- 
ness does not indicate that there 
will be as much falling off this 
year as usual in a Presidential 
year. The interests at stake are not vital enough to cause 
a suspension of industries, and we think that when the 
public is able to buy predigested securities it will again 
return to confidence in the lines which are at present 
fairly below their proper standing. 


Presidential Year 
Losing its Terrors. 


From Manufacturers of Files: 


We are of the opinion that our business will be as 
good or better in 1904 than it was in 1903, for the rea- 
son that there are no stocks at present in the hands of 
the wholesale Hardwaremen ; they have been buying very 
close during 19038, believing there would be a reduction 

‘ in the price of Files and Rasps, 
which did not occur. Labor trou- 
bles all over the country pre- 
vented increased consumption of 
goods. A number of the * Trusts”’ 
naturally went down under the weight of their own do- 
ings, but did not, to any extent, affect our line of trade. 
We believe the business air is clearer now than ever; 
that labor unions have seen their best days, and will not 
in future be able to run manufacturing plants into the 
hands of receiver or sheriff, and that employers in most 
cases will be allowed to run their business to advantage, 
and employ whom they see fit. We are one of many who 
think that legitimate business, fairly conducted, will pay 
during 1904. 


Business Properly 
Conducted will 
Pay in 1904, 


From Manufacturers of Tools: 


So far as we penetrate the future, it seems as though 
buyers will be chary as to placing large orders. Again, 
those with whom we have been in communication are 
looking forward to an increased reduction in price, and 
this in itself will have a serious effect upon demand. From 
the standpoint of to-day cannot 
believe we shall have near the 
amount of business for 1904 that 
we had in 1903, and then, again, 
believe the business will be at a reduced price. There is 
another matter with which you no doubt are familiar, 
and that is the export trade. We have every reason to 
believe this will be seriously affected, for the present 
agitation of reciprocity is having an effect. In New Zea- 
land, as near as we can ascertain, there will be a differ- 
ential duty of nearly 50 per cent. between American and 
English goods going into that country, and this also ap- 
plies to Canada. Therefore, we are looking forward to 
quite a reduction in our export business. 


Reduced Brsin2ss 
at Lower Prices. 


From Manufacturers in the Wire Line: 


Could the business of the country be assured of none 
or few political changes do not believe we should see 
less business than we have experienced in 1903. There 
are several excellent indica- 
tions for trade, one particu- 
larly. Some of our largest 
trade place orders four to six 
months ahead, and forwarding instructions have been 
received in not a few instances for immediate shipment 
of goods from one to two months ahead of delivery dates. 
Do not believe our customers ever had a smaller stock of 
our line of goods than at present, and we are preparing 
for an increased trade in 1904. 


Excellent Indications 
of Trade. 
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From Manufacturers of Tacks, Brads, &c.: 

We have never felt more doubtful or uncertain on 
any subject than regarding the outlook for business in 
1904 as compared with 1908. 
We can find no better base to 
stand on for a pessimistic than 
an optimistic view, but we are 
illogical enough to think we feel it in the air that 1904 
business will fall considerably short of 1903. 


1904 Business Will 
Fall Below 1903, 


From Manufacturers of Chains: 
All we can say at this stage is that we are hopeful. 


From Manufacturers of Window and Door Screens: 
Do not anticipate any serious falling off in the demand 
for goods. The only trouble is overproduction in our 
line, and so far as we can ascertain, 
Overproduction this is the condition in some other 
a Weak Spot. lines. This state of things will prob- 
ably obtain until the most conserva- 
tive people draw out and the weak ones are forced out, 
leaving the business in the hands of the strong and 
vigorous concerns. 


From Manufacturers of Cutlery and Hardware 
Specialties: 

The only reason why we may not expect as large a 
trade in the first half of 1904 as we had in the first half of 
1903, that I can discover, is the 
carping and doubting pessi- 
mism of some men and some 
newspapers. The last half of 
1904 may be affected some- 
what by the excitement which usually attends a Presi- 
dential election. If the crops are good in 1904, and we 
get to work on the big canal, I think nothing will pre- 
vent a big business all of the year 1904. 


Crops and Isthmian 
Canal Important 
Factors. 


From Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties: 
Believe volume of business will not reach that of 1903. 
Even if as much business is done, it will not aggregate 
the same in value, owing to 
Volume Not Likely to the fact that many lines, espe- 


Reach That of 1903. cially those into which iron 
and steel enter, are being sold 


already for less money than several months ago; this 
alone will make quite a difference if the volume is meas- 
ured in money. Also, next year is Presidential year, and 
our 24 years’ business experience has been that it is al- 
ways slack until after election; then it revives if the 
election goes right. We believe that the falling off will 
reach about 25 per cent., but hope we are mistaken. 





From Manufacturers of Chain: 

That there may be good business during next year it 
is necessary to know, first, the ability of the general pub- 
lic to make purchases ; and, second, the condition of stocks 
of manufactured articles. The first question is answered 
by the excellent crops, particularly in the South and West. 
As to stocks of manufactured goods in the hands of man- 

ufacturer and jobber, owing 
Expect Good Demand to declining values of iron 


for First Six Months, — 4nd steel articles within the 
last six months stocks in the 


hands of jobbers must be abnormally low, judging by their 
conservative purchases in the last half of 1903. Manu- 
facturers have been, as a rule, equally conservative in 
their purchases and free sellers of their products. Few 
goods have been made up into stock, the factories having 
been practically running exclusively on orders. Until 
midsummer, the tendency had been to pyramid costs by 
increased labor charges, but the pendulum has begun to 
swing the other way. With the price of raw material 
and finished product very much lower now than at any 
time within the last three years, the buyer has an oppor- 
tunity of purchasing his wares at extremely low prices, 
and we confidently look for a good, strong, healthy de- 
mand for the first six months of 1904. We cannot ex- 
press any opinion for the latter half of the year, mainly 


on account of the usual unsettled effects of the Presiden- 
tial election. 


From Manufacturers of Firearms: 

Anticipate a considerable falling off in the demand 
for our line of goods, especially Revolvers, in 1904, as 
compared with the first nine months of 1903. As com- 
pared with the last three 
months of 1903, we think it 
will be 100 per cent. more. 
In fact, if it is not more 
than this we shall be very 
much disappointed. You are aware that cities and States 
are trying to make the Firearms business anything but 
easy to handle and sell goods. Not but that we are ina 
legitimate business, but the difficulty arises from the use 
to which some of the arms are put. Our judgment is that 
business for 1904 will be about the average of any group 
of four years in the last 16. 


Legislative Tendencies 
Against Promiscuous 
Firearms Trade. 


From Manufacturers of Tinware: 

We do not feel pessimistic concerning 1904. While 
we believe that the demand will not be so insistent as 
last year, we think there will be enough business to keep 
every one fairly well occupied. 
The condition during the past 
two years has been an effort 
on the part of everybody to 
try and take care of a trade which has been in excess 
of their ability properly attended to. We believe that the 
condition next year will be that this excess will be wiped 
away, and that the demand will be more nearly related 
to the supply, with a more satisfactory state of things in 
many respects in consequence. 


Demand [lore Nearly 
Related to Supply. 


From Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties: 

Business now is very light. There is some disposition 
to contract for certain lines for the first half of 1904, but 
there is a tendency to defer buying 
as long as possible, and there is a gen- 
eral feeling that prices on the goods 
we make are going to be lower. It is 
interesting to note, however, the particular articles we 
make were never lower in the history of the trade than 
now, and if this is true to any extent on other made up 
goods we do not see how, in view of the considerably high- 
er cost of material and labor, there is going to be much 
chance for a reduction in prices. 


Business Now 
Very Light. 





From Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements: 

Although the dealer will undoubtedly think the sec- 
ond time and that attitude will be shared in by the job- 
ber as well as the consumer, we believe the interior of 
the country is so prosperous and money so plenty for con- 
servative wants that business can- 
not help but be reasonably good 
and satisfactory. The demand for 
1904 will naturally be consider- 
ably less than for 1908. The energy of the American peo- 
ple is truly wonderful, and so great that the time inevi- 
tably comes (which seems to be here now) when conserva- 
tivism must prevail for such leveling up as will be safe. 
It will undoubtedly take some time, but will not be on a 
dangerous basis in our judgment because of the favorable 
condition of the country. 


Great Faith in 
American People. 





From Manufacturers in Ohio: 

In the way of our goods for agricultural purposes 
distributed through Hardware houses the outlook seems 
to be fair, but do not look for quite as large business as 
we had in 1903. Taking the business altogether. includ- 
ing sales to manufacturers, 
while we do not expect a big 
slump, we are not looking for 
as great a demand for 1904: 
partly because it is Presidential year, but mainly because 
we feel the influence of a sagging iron and steel market. 
as the purchase of our product generally goes hand in 
hand with the purchase of iron and steel that is used in 
the production of tools, implements and machinery. 


Outlook Fair, but 
Diminished Output. 
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From Manufacturers of Sewing Machines: 

Concerning business, consider outlook for another year 
very bright, and every indication points to a large busi- 
ness in our line for 1904, at least until July 1. The busi- 
ness at present in fine condition. Running to our full 
capacity and are several thousand Machines behind or- 
ders. Collections never better than they have been within 
last three months, even though there has been hue and 
cry about the tightness of money, which has existed 
mainly among speculators. I 
have been in this business for 
37 years, and never saw it in a 
healthier condition than at the 
present time. We have had 
bountiful crops in this section, except an occasional spot 
in West and Northwest. Crops have been above normal, 
and that always means good business in our line. While 
it is true that trade was lighter early this fall than 
usual, it has been growing stronger as the season ad- 
vanced ; at the same time the weather has been favorable 
for securing crops, and the winter has been perfection to 
date. We have had the least calls for extension of ac- 
counts this fall that we have had before in several years, 
and so far as we are able to judge, and our judgment is 
based on the actual business we are doing at the present 
time, the future is very bright in our line, and we believe 
it is the same in a great many other lines. There would 
have been no occasion for the slump we have just passed 
through had it not been for the overcapitalization and 
the speculation in stocks of doubtful value. The craze 
for forming trusts was carried to such an extent that it 
became topheavy, and it was a fortunate thing for legiti- 
mate business that it got a setback. One of the main 
causes for decline in iron and steel trade has been the 
course, taken by labor organizations. In Chicago and 
New York, and all large cities, labor organizations have 
been on strike, and to such extent that it cut down tre- 
mendously the demand for iron and steel. 


Business Excellent, 
Collections Never 
Better. 


From Manufacturers of Paints and Colors: 

While our customers are all a little more conservative 
in their purchases than last scason, we think it is due 
more to the agitation that exists on account of labor 
troubles than through any business depression, and that 
wy When the painting season 

opens business will be forth- 

coming; do not look for a 

great falling off in trade. It 
is, however, too early in the season to give much infor- 
mation, as what business we do now is with people who 
have confidence in what the future will bring, and are 
buying on the strength of it. Our salesmen report that, 
with the exception of the cities where labor troubles ex- 
ist, as in Chicago, the outlook is very good. 


Conservatism Due to 
Labor Troubles. 


From Manufacturers in Michigan: 

If the labor element will come off their high horse and 
“be good,” we shall, in our opinion, have a very fair de- 
mand for goods the coming year. We do not expect the 
same booming trade that we have en- 
joyed for the last two years, as con- 
servatism seems to be the general tend- 
ency. However, barring labor troubles, 
not even a Presidential campaign will cause a panic, as 
the Western farmer, having reaped good crops the last 
few seasons, has plenty of money, and is accordingly 
prosperous. 


The Farmer 
Prosperous. 


From Manufacturers of Wrought Iron Work: 
Although next year is Presidential] year, and usually 
exerts a bad effect upon trade, considering what should 
be the natural demand of the country, we cannot see why 
there should not be a large trade, if not interfered with 
too much by labor troubles. The country generally has 
had good crops, and farmers 
Politics, Cotton and are prosperous, especially in 
Stock Speculations the grain growing sections. 


Weak Spots. The South and Southwest, 

which depend upon cotton, are 
short on the cotton crop. We have a representative just 
back from Texas, who says they have not money enough 
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down there to buy Paint, let alone anything to put it on. 
That where there should have been a bale of cotton to 
the acre, it has taken about 15 acres for a bale. But in 
the grain growing districts there is an abundance of 
crops and good prices, and this should bring good trade 
from these sections. Eliminating the Presidential elec- 
tion, the cotton failure and stock speculations, the bal- 
ance of the business of the country should be good. 


From Manufacturers of Mechanics’ Tools: 

We are confronted with conflicting impressions. Con- 
sidering the situation as a whole, cannot see why there 
should not be good volume of business during first six 
months, at least, of 1904; although find disposition of 

most buyers, great and small, to cut 


Conflicting down specifications. If this is done 
Impressions. universally to an appreciable extent, it 


will necessarily affect the volume of 
trade. Our business for the past six months is about the 
same as last year. Do not look for any increase over 
1908; if we hold our own, or pretty nearly do so, during 
the coming six months, will be satisfied. Our line is pecul- 
iar. As it is not of a speculative character, the retailer 
is apt to adopt a hand to mouth policy in buying, there- 
fore we shall not be confronted with large stocks in the 
hands of our customers. There seems to be a disposition 
among some manufacturers to throw a mask over the 
actual conditions, because they feel that a frank acknowl- 
edgment of a falling off would not help matters. If 
credits are in as good shape as people in a position to 
know think they are, the sailing should be pretty clear 
after the holiday season. To quote an expression of an 
iron and steel official in New York a few days since: 
“The large buyers are in a prime buying mood.” Let 
us hope they will so continue for some time to come. 


From Manufacturers of Horse Nails: 
The demands for our product are much larger thus far 
than during the same period last year, or in any previ- 
ous year, and the indications for next 


Increased year’s business are that there will be an 
Business. increase rather than a decrease. These 


conditions, however, are perhaps not de- 
pendent exclusively upon the general business situation. 


From Manufacturers of Garden Implements: 

While the Implement jobbers and dealers are buying 
more cautiously this year than ever before, and neces- 
sarily placing smaller contract orders, yet we firmly be- 
lieve the excellent condition of the farmers generally 
cannot help but cause a good 
demand for our goods this com- 
ing spring. Although a time of 
depression may be at hand, yet 
we take courage in the fact that history has proven that 
the farmer is the last one to feel the effects of bad times 
and the first one to feel the effects of good times. While 
our business at the present time, beginning with July 1, 
1908, is not as large as a year ago, both with respect to 
sales and contracts made, yet we believe there are no 
indications of a serious falling off in the demand, and 
that the business on the wind up, June 30, 1904, will be as 
favorable as last year. 


Excellent Condition 
of Farmers. 


From Manufacturers of Paints and Colors: 

While the next is a Presidential year, and there 
seems to be a general impression that under such cir- 
cumstances the minds of business men and others are 
drawn away from their legitimate calling, we have 
noticed that elections don’t have near the influence that 
they were supposed to exercise in 
the past. We also recognize that 
the labor difficulties and uncer- 
tainties have curtailed to a seri- 
ous degree the undertaking of new operations, yet, not- 
withstanding this, we think the general condition, outside 
of certain influences, is very healthy, and particularly so 
from the standpoint of the great wealth producer—the 
farmer. Surveying the field generally and balancing one 
condition against another, while we don’t look for a 


Healthy Business 
Increase. 
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great business boom, we see no reason why there should 
not be a healthy, and, considering the growing demands 
of the country, an increase in, business the coming year. 


From Manufacturers of Files: 

See no indications that would point 
to a serious falling off in the demand 
for our goods; everything points the 
other way so far as we are con- 
cerned. 


No Falling Off 
in Demand. 


From Manufacturers of Cast Iron Goods: 

Prospects for business for 
next year look very bright for us, 
and we can see no falling off as 
yet. We are booking orders every 
day for delivery for goods next year as late as May. 





Prospects for 1904 
Very Bright. 


From Manufacturers of Machinists’ Tools and Forg- 
ings: 

We believe that the prospects for business for 1904 
are good. There is a falling off in orders at the present 
time, but it is no more than is 
customary at this season. While 
we cannot specifically state our 
reasons, we think that business 
for 1904 will be fully as good as for the present year. 


1904 Business to 
Equal 1903. 


From Manufacturers of Carriage and Other Bolts: 

We are looking for a good trade at low prices. We do 
not anticipate a slump by any means, but following the 
lines of inevitable changes, we believe we are now in 
that period commonly referred to as “dull or unprofit- 
able times,” following an unusual period of activity. 

According to the law of economics we 
Good Trade; cannot hope to have “ good times” al- 
Lower Prices. ways, but with the country at large in 

a healthy condition, with good crops 
and other favorable tendencies, we look for a satisfactory 
amount of business in 1904, especially when, as we be- 
lieve, the iron and steel market settles to a lower range 
of prices, which no doubt can be depended upon to occur 
early in 1904. We think the demand in 1904 will be 
equal to, if not greater than, during the year just passed, 
but that all business will be done on a basis of prices 
lower than 1903, margins necessarily close, and labor 
strikes not so numerous as during the past year or two. 
From Manufacturers of Anvils: 

Think prospects for business next year are fair. We 

expect good business during the spring, with a gradual 
slackening until after election. We 

Less Than certainly do not anticipate any serious 

Previous Years. falling off in demand; on the other 
hand, we do not expect business to be 

anywhere near as brisk as it has been during the past 

few years. 

From Manufacturers of Chains and Specialties: 

In view of the Presidential election, labor uncertain- 
ties and the gloomy condition of the stock market and its 
attending results, which now reaches among the people 

to a greater extent than it ever 
General Conditions did before, think we cannot 
Encouraging. reasonably expect trade to be 

any better. In view of the good 
crops, fairly flourishing general condition, easy money 
market and pretty good assurance that condition of Wall 
Street is not likely to be any worse, but naturally bound 
to improve with the opening of spring, I am inclined to 
think that trade will hold its own with the past year. 
From Manufacturers in the Wire Line: 

Just now all the buyers seem to be confining their 
purchases to immediate requirements, not having faith 
that the bottom has been reached. It is apparent, how- 
ever, that this policy will soon cause a depletion of 
stocks, and it would be fair to judge that in January and 
February orders of some size must be placed in order 
to take care of ordinary current business. The setback 
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in the building business, caused by trouble with organ- 
ized labor, has undoubtedly been a 
great factor in creating such a fall- 
ing off in the demand for material as 
has been witnessed in the last three 
months. It is problematical as to 
the time when the building trades shall recover from 
their setback. Am inclined to think that it will not fully 
recover until the contractors have demonstrated beyond 
peradventure that they can conduct their business inde- 
pendently of the unceasing and unreasonable demands of 
the labor unions. There is always the old croaker who 
insists that we shall not have a good business during the 
year of a Presidential election. Am inclined to believe 
that the American people have reached a point where a 
great political contest, while in measure of absorbing 
public interest, will not be permitted to interfere with 
the business of the country. Generally speaking, I look 
for a fair business in the coming spring and summer, but 
do not look for an extraordinary revival. This, I hope, 
may come about a year later. 


Look for Fair 
Business, Spring 
ang Summer. 


From Manufacturers of Drop Forgings: 

Our business is mainly with manufacturers, and we 
believe that their large increase 
in productive capacity of late is 
responsible for the somewhat 
overstocked market, and that 
this condition, with the recent 
decline in the cost of steel, has influenced the present 
slight falling off in our business. We anticipate, from 
the general conditions prevailing throughout the country, 
a good business for 1904; but, with a tendency toward 
lower prices, not so great a demand as has been this year. 


Expect Slight 
Shrinkage in Volume 
and Price. 


From Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers: 

Were I to predict the business for the coming year 
on the orders we have booked, would say that it will be 
‘booming,’ as our orders on De- 
cember 1 were 64 per cent. more 
than corresponding date of last 
year, but, basing it on the general 
reports and such information as drifts into our office 
from the traveling men, my judgment would be that there 
will be no material difference in general business from 
what there was last year. 


Orders Booked Ex- 
ceed Last Year’s. 


From Manufacturers of Fine Mechanics’ Tools: 
We feel that eventually trade will be good, in the 
ordinary sense of that word. We do not look for an 
overflow of orders, such as has been ex- 
Satisfactory perienced at times in past years, but an 
Trade. amount of trade which will be steady and 
satisfactory in every way. Whatever lull 
has occurred of late months in the machinery business 
has been due to the timidity of buyers, which is grad- 
ually passing away; and as for the supply business, it 
seems to keep up quite well, and will continue to do so, 
as far as we can judge. 


From Manufacturers of Files: 

We consider it a little early yet to clearly predict 
conditions that will prevail after the opening of spring 
trade. However, we can see no cause for uneasiness as 
to the volume of business in 
the aggregate for 1904. We 
are already finding many of 
our largest and most careful 
buyers anxious to contract 
into next year at present figures. Many of them also are 
sending in before inventory liberal specifications for de- 
livery soon after January 1. We look forward to a large 
trade for 1904, and while it may not be equal to that of 
the present year, it will, in our opinion, compare favor- 
ably with the largest years in our history. 


Largest Buyers Anxious 
to Contract at 
Present Prices. 


From Manufacturers of Wire Articles: 
We look forward to a good business next year. It is 
true, customers are not anticipating their wants as they 
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did last year, but we think this is owing largely to the 
fact of the wicespread talk of low prices. We have 
found, up to this time, the demand 
Tonnage as Great for goods has been as great in ton- 
as 1903. nage as it was a year ago. We 
have no reason to suppose that con- 
sumption the coming spring will not be satisfactory. The 
large buyers are not placing and probably will not place 
quantity orders, but we feel sure that the small orders, 
which come oftener, will show as much volume as the 
tonnage of a year ago. We shall be very much disap- 
pointed if the coming spring does not yield a good crop 
of orders. 
From Manufacturers of Agricultural Implements: 

So far as our own business is concerned, we shall be 
well satisfied if we receive the same volume of business 
during the coming year that we have had this year, and 

‘ we should not be at all surprised, 

Not as [Much Busi- owing to the condition of busi- 

ness Next Year. ness in general and the fact that 

it is Presidential year, if our vol- 

ume was somewhat less than the year just closing. We 

do not think that our business will be affected as much 

as some other lines, as the farmers throughout the coun- 

try have, as a whole, had several years of fairly good 

crops, with fair prices, and are in better condition to 
make purchases than they have ever been before. 


From Manufacturers of Refrigerators: 
We speak of our own business only when we say that 
the outlook for 1904 business is very encouraging. We 
have to date booked more busi- 
More Orders Booked ness for 1904 delivery than in 
Than Ever Before. any previous year at this sea- 
son. We have every reason to 
believe, at this writing, that our factory will be run at 
its fullest capacity throughout the spring and summer of 
1904, and that we shall sell every Refrigerator which 
we can produce. 
From Manufacturers of Hardware Specialties: 

Our business has been coming in rather slow for the 
past two weeks. From all we can learn, however, this 
is only because people are waiting, looking for lower 

prices, and we believe business will 
Large Orders for be very much increased after the 
Early Shipment. first of the year. We have a large 

amount of orders on hand for ship- 
ment during the first four months. Jobbers, as a rule, 
have ordered about the same quantities as in former 
years. Unless there are large strikes to interfere with 
business, we believe that in the spring there will be a 
shortage of goods, as we cannot see how it will be possi- 
ble to have dull times when crops are good and bringing 
good prices. 


From Manufacturers of Brass and Copper: 

We have noticed within the last three or four weeks 
that a considerably better feeling has ex- 
isted, and we look for a fair year, possibly not 
as big as the one that has passed, but we 
do not expect to see any marked falling off. 


Better 
Feeling. 


From Manufacturers of Lawn Mowers: 

The indications for business with us for the coming 
year are of brightest hue. Indeed, “ indications” does 
not express the outlook as, with 
orders already in hand, we are 
assured of the largest business 
in our history of the past 25 
years. This condition of the trade is caused by the ex- 
tremely large demand for goods of our manufacture 
(other makes as well) the past season, and we have no 
doubt that all makes of Lawn Mowers are in good«de 
mand by the trade. 


Largest Business in 
25 Years’ Existence. 


From Manufacturers of Rubber Goods: 
It is our opinion that trade will not be as good during 
1904 as it was during the first eight months of the year 
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1903. Since September 1 of this 
Marked Falling Off year there has been a_ very 
Since September. marked falling off in the Mechan- 

ical Rubber Goods _ business 
throughout the country, and we do not anticipate any 
material improvement in this respect until, perhaps, the 
spring of 1904, when trade may revive to some extent 
temporarily. As we see things, we doubt if business will, 
generally, be as good as prevailed during the early part 
of this year, until the spring of 1905. 


From Manufacturers of Carriage Axles: 
We do not feel that there will be any serious holding 
off, as do some of the manufacturers 
Reduced Sales in our line. However, we do not ex- 
in 1904, pect as large sales in 1904 as in 1903. 
We think there will be a fair volume of 
business, providing nothing new turns up to injure the 
confidence of buyers. 


From Manufacturers of Edge Tools: 


In our own business we are still exceedingly busy on 
back orders, and up to the present time have experienced 
very little diminution in volume of: orders, this slight 
falling off not being perceptibly more than is usual at 
this time of the year, when preparation for January 

stock taking customarily re- 
Little Diminution in duces orders from dealers to the 
Volume of Orders. minimum for a month or two 

prior to inventory on that date. 
There appear to be no indications of a marked falling 
off in the demand for next year as compared with the 
present year, although we anticipate a quieting down of 
trade incidental to Presidential election year, and also 
to some extent on account of the check in building op- 
erations owing to labor disturbances which have pre- 
vailed in some sections of the country, and the retarding 
influence upon new industries of the shrinkage in stock 
market values. _ Still we do not see any reason for a 
serious setback or falling off in demand, believing the 


trade of the country to be in a healthful and normal con- 
dition. 


From Manufacturers of Shovels, Scoops and Spades: 


We expect to do as much business 

1904 to Exceed in 1904 as in 1903; in fact, if present 

1903. indications hold out, we believe the 

business of 1904 will exceed that of 

1908. There seems to be a growing confidence among 
the trade, and we look for a good year’s business. 


From Manufacturers of Sash Weights: 

Have great faith in the business sense of the people 
of the United States and believe that they will not re- 
turn to a condition of demoralization, such as has hap- 
pened several times in the past. The low prices which 
have prevailed in the pig iron market and in certain 
other lines have been brought about by the fact that 
people got scared, refused to buy, and the normal stock 

which should be carried in the yards 
An Optimistic has been consumed, and now we are at 
Horoscope. a point where the foundrymen and 

others using- this material must pur- 
chase. There is one grade of material that for years 
has had a range of price from $14 to $18 per ton; during 
the last two months it was impossible to get an offer for 
it at any price. Am now informed that within a few 
days orders for large quantities will be placed at $14. 
Those having this material simply held it until the mar- 
ket was ready to receive it, and no demoralization has 
resulted; whereas, if they had attempted to push it, the 
price would not have exceeded $4 a ton. Business ap- 
parently has not dropped off, and in the building line 
the month of November showed an increase of 25 per 
cent. over November of 1902. We believe in good busi- 
ness for 1904 and at fair prices; the present scare is 
about over. 
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From Edge Tool Manufacturers: 
We see no indication of a serious falling off in our 
business for the coming year. 





From Manufacturers in the West: 

We expect a good business during the next year, but 
quite a falling off in demand as compared with 1903. Up 
to December 1 our business this year was the largest 
in our history. For several months past, however, we 
have noticed a decline in part of our 
line, which has become very marked 
during the present month. We an- 
ticipate, however, an active trade as 
soon as the public is convinced that bottom prices for 
metals have been reached—not before that. Will add 
that our collections have never been better than during 
the last few months. 


When Prices 
Reach Bottom 


From Connecticut Manufacturers: 

We think there is going to be a very good business 
next year. The Western people say that with the farm- 
ers out of debt, and more money in their 
pockets than they ever had before, and 
with a crop not yet even sold, they 
look for a big business next season. We 
feel a good bit the same way ourselves. 


Look for Big 
Business. 


From Manufacturers of Wire Cloth: 

We expect the coming year to prove one of the largest 
in volume of business we have ever had. We have closed 
all our contracts for season’s goods, and they are the 
heaviest in our history. Specifications now coming in ap- 
plying on these contracts are up to 
and, in fact, exceed in volume all 
corresponding records. The writer 
made quite an extensive trip in the 
West. All reports from salesmen 
indicate a very good business for jobbers, and an expres- 
sion on their part of a continuance, the only exception 
being East, especially New York City. So far as the 
other departments of our mill are concerned, our orders 
are ahead of the mills three to four weeks, which is ex- 
ceedingly good at this time of the year, and equally as 
good as the condition which prevailed last season at this 
time. We know of no reason why we and other Hard- 
ware manufacturers, and the Hardware trade in gen- 
eral, should not enjoy a good business year. 


Contracts Closed 
for Heavy 
Year’s Business. 





From Manufacturers in New Jersey: 

Quoting from the address of Archer Brown of Rogers, 
Brown & Co., on “ Booms and Reactions in Iron,” in The 
Iron Age of December 17, in the paper read before the 
New England Foundry Association, the last four or five 
lines of his argument seem to us to state the case: “ Real 
wealth increased, credit not unduly extended, confidence 
not broken, energy of the peo- 
ple undiminished and finances 
sound.” He points out also that 
we are not in the same shape 
as in 1873 or 1893. ‘The crops of the country during this 
last year will sell for $5,000,000,000, and for the last five 
years, five times five, or $25,000,000,000. They have all 
been disposed of at good prices. This has made, as Mr. 
Brown says, a real increase of wealth, and enabled peo- 
ple everywhere who wanted to to pay their debts and so 
diminish the credits. As banquet speaker said, the pause 
is psychological, not logical. The little pause that has 
taken place just now is more due to the behavior of labor 
than anything else. This, plus the overcapitalization of 
such a company as the steel company. The conclusions 
we draw are, that there may be some further pause, but 
not a serious one; that the rank and file of the people 
everywhere will have money to spend and will spend it. 
From Manufacturers of Steam and Gas Tools and Sup- 

plies: 

We do not share the belief of many parties who think 
that we are on the verge of a serious business depres- 
sion. The labor problem is, of course, an important fac- 
tor to be regarded, and as we see it much will depend 
upon the future attitude of the labor organizations. We 


Pause Psychological, 
Not Logical. 
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see no indications of trouble in that line in our own shop. 
The Presidential election cuts some figure in the business 
of the year; but, on the whole, we expect a fairly good 
year in our line, and are making preparations for it. 
Business with us is unusually good for the season. 


From Manufacturers in Tennessee: 

The outlook for the coming season seems to be en- 
couraging. We are not. anticipating, and the indications 
do not point to any falling off in the demand as compared 
with 1908. We have no sympathy with the prevailing idea, 
and our comparisons do not show that the Presidential 
year will not compare favorably with other years in the 
distribution of merchandise. 

— 


DEATH OF HENRY A. MATTHEWS. 
ENRY A. MATTHEWS, formerly of the Matthews 
& Willard Mfg. Company of Waterbury, Conn., 
and later of the firm of H. A. Matthews & Co. of Sey- 
mour, Conn., died at his home in Waterbury, December 
31, at the age of 78 years. Mr. Matthews was born in 
Goshen, Conn., the son of a machinist, and at the age of 
eight years began work in a cotton mill. When 13 years 
old he removed with his parents to Waterbury, and after 
five years’ employment in a textile plant began the man- 
ufacture of Saddlery Hardware, Stove Trimmings and 
similar lines. In 1865 poor health compelled him to re- 
tire to a farm, but five years later he returned to Water- 
bury to become a member of the firm of Matthews, Stan- 
ley & Co., manufacturers of Hardware, Saddlery Special- 
ties, &c. Later, upon the death of Mr. Stanley the firm 
became Matthews, Willard & Co., and conducted an ex- 
tensive business. In 1891 Mr. Matthews established at 
Seymour the firm of H. A. Matthews & Co. Two years la- 
ter he retired, to end his years on a farm. Mr. Matthews 
was prominent in public life, holding several important 

offices, including two years as Mayor of Waterbury. 

~->-o — 


WAGNER MFG. COMPANY. 


HE Hardware specialty manufacturing firm of 
T Matthias-Wagner Company, Cedar Falls, Iowa, ow- 
ing to their enlarging business and additional facilities 
required for the contemplated increase of their line in 
the future, have found it desirable to incorporate under 
the name of Wagner Mfg. Company, with a capital stock 
of $15,000, and the following officers: A. Wagner, Cedar 
Falls, president and treasurer; G. H. Wagner, Baltimore, 
Md., vice-president, and W. H. Merner, Cedar Falls, sec- 
retary. The president, who will have active management 
of the business, has been in the Hardware business all 
his life, starting in when a lad in a retail store, and 
after that for ten years with Wm. H. Cole & Sons of Bal- 
timore as salesman. Subsequently he spent three years 
with Simmons Hardware Company of St. Louis. The 
policy of the new company will be to bring out nothing 
but up to date Hardware Specialties of merit. They have 
but recently erected a new building, and have equipped 
it with a line of machinery suitable for turning out their 
work. 

——_——_.---———__—. 

FRED. Buck, vice-president and general manager of 
the Lufkin Rule Company, Saginaw, Mich.. arrived in 
New York, January 3, by the steamer “ St. Louis” from 
a business and pleasure trip to Europe begun last Sep- 
tember. While away Mr. Buck established a London 
branch at 48 Lime street, E. C., in charge of W. C. Bex- 
field. as previously announced in these columns. Mr. 
Buck about a month hence expects to return to England, 
although not for so long a stay as on his last trip. Mr. 
Buck thinks Great Britain and the Continent are good 
markets for the company’s goods, and is of the opinion 
that the industrial situation is not depressed to the ex- 
tent that some have believed. 


THE entire factory and offices of the Adam’s Steel & 
Wire Works, W. J. Adam, proprietor, Joliet, Ill., were de- 
stroyed by fire December 27, causing a loss about $40,000, 
on which there was about $13,000 insurance. The plant 
will be rebuilt as soon as weather will permit. The com- 
pany expect to be in a position to fill orders shortly, hav- 
ing secured a building for temporary use. 
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THE HARDWARE OUTLOOK FOR 1904. 


In the following reports from correspondents throughout the country a mass of information is 
presented to the trade in regard to the conditions prevailing in the various States and Territories re- 
lating to the prospect for business next year. The advices are in all cases from representative Hardware 
merchants, most of whom do a retail business, but in some cases a jobbing trade. Our correspondents 
are thus in close touch with business interests in their various communities, and have excep- 
tional opportunities for judging of the prospects for business during the coming year. It will be 
noted with gratification that, on the whole, the reports reflect prosperous conditions, and that our 


correspondents take a hopeful view of the outlook. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Vermont, Connecticut. 


From Hardware Merchants in MAINE: 

The demand for goods in this part of our State has 
not been quite up to the average. Stocks of goods are 
somewhat larger than a year ago. Collections are. good, 
better than for years. People are prosperous and con- 
tented; employment for all; no strikes or labor troubles 
have interfered with manufacturing; good crops have 
given the farmers more money than for years, and they 
are paying up former arrearages. The building pros- 
pects for next year are not encouraging, but it is early 
yet to forecast the future. Several new enterprises are 
talked of—steam and electric roads, in addition to those 
we have. Shipbuilding fairly good. 

We notice a slight increase in demand as compared 
with other years. Stocks are light and collections fair. 
People are generally prosperous and labor is fully em- 
ployed. The financial condition of farmers is good, but 
building prospects are poor. Local strikes and unreason- 
able demands of members of the unions interfere with 
building operations here. 

We have had a larger volume of business than ever 
before, but think profits not so good. Stocks are reduced 
low in most lines. Collections are very fair. All labor 
that desires work can obtain it. The farmers are in ex- 
ceptionally good financial condition. Cannot say as yet 
what prospects for building and new enterprises will be. 
We do not see why we should not have an extra good 
year in 1904. 

Our trade has been better than last year, because 
farmers have had good crops and have received good 
prices for them. Having money, they have used it to 
improve their buildings, build new ones, and show a 
genera) prosperity. On the whole, collections have been 
very good, and we think the trade are carrying their 
usual stocks. As a general thing the farmers are pros- 
perous, and with the good prices they have been getting 
for produce are preparing to put in larger crops for 
another year. There are quite a number of new build- 
ings to be erected in this vicinity, as well as in the 
county, and new enterprises of various kinds all over 
this section near the railroad. Work is plenty for those 
who wish it, and good wages are being paid for teams 
and men for lumbering, which will be more extensive 
this winter on account of the fires in the woods last 
summer. 

General business, good; smaller volume for the year 
owing to light trade in Builders’ Hardware. Stock of 
staples lighter than usual on account of uncertainty of 
values in near future. Collections fair. Indications are 
good. People are not complaining. Labor question is 
not disturbing, and the farmers are forgetting their 
failure in corn and their light apple crop. Locally, the 
prospect for 1904 is for better busines than we have had 

this year. 


From Hardware Merchants in NEW HAMPSHIRE: 

Trade has been good in this section the past year. 
Farmers have had fair crops, the mills here have all been 
running on full time until about a month ago two of 
the woolen mills shut down for a short time. One of 
them has resumed work on full time, the other is to do 
so soon. The other mills here are especially active. Col- 
lections are fair. There is prospect of fair trade the 
coming six months. Labor is fairly well employed. 
Farmers are in good financial condition. The holiday 
trade has not been as good as last year. 

We noticed a larger demand for goods in 1903 than 
in 1902, the shoe industry, which is our chief business, 
having improvedgthe past year. Stocks of goods are not 
much reduced from a year ago, but the tendency is to 
reduce them. Collections are very good. The indications 
are for a good business for the next six months. Labor 
is fully employed, and the financial condition of the 
farmers is about an average one. We know of hardly 
any new buildings contemplated. Business looks promis- 
ing for the next few months, but there seems to be a 
tendency to go slow and look for dull times some time in 
1904. 


Fall trade has fallen off from last year. We think 
stocks are running low, on account of falling market. A 
year ago at this time we had our orders all placed for 
spring stock, now we are waiting and watching the mar- 
ket. Collections are very good, better than the average 
for the last two years. The farmers are in a better finan- 
cial condition than for several years. Labor is well em- 
ployed, and lumbermen are finding it very difficult to get 
men for the woods. Very little new work is in sight for 
1904. 

Demand the same as last year. Collections are good 
while stocks are light. All depends here on the cotton 
situation. Labor will be sure of employment this winter. 
No building of moment in prospect, but plenty of repair- 
ing old buildings. Farmers are in good condition and 
prosperous. 


From Hardware Merchants in VERMONT: 


There has been more of a local demand this year for 
General Hardware, Paints, Oils and Varnishes than for 
several years. Part of this extra demand can be attrib- 
uted to special influence in the way of fires in this and 
surrounding towns and consequent rebuilding. Our stock 
is about as usual this time of year, and collections about 
normal. Local labor is fully employed in all industries, 
and the people seem fully as prosperous as at any time in 
the past three years. The farmers have suffered some 
from the poor hay and corn crops, but they have con- 
tinued to buy freely of building materials and Imple- 
ments. No new building in prospect or new enterprises in 
view at present. While we anticipate a slight reaction 
from the business pressure of the past two years, enough 
to warrant more careful buying and closer collections, yet 
we anticipate a good average business for the coming 
year, and we see nothing at present in local conditions to 
cause any business depression. 


Business in our line has been very good, rather better 
than for several years past. Stocks are fairly well as- 
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sorted, but not large, the tendency being to buy often and 
in smaller quantities. Collections are very good. The 
people are prosperous, as a rule, labor having been em- 
ployed to its full extent during the past season at good 
wages. The farmers have had good crops, except corn, 
which was short. They have found a ready market for 
all their products at good prices, and have had money to 
pay for what they bought. There is very little new build- 
ing in sight just now, but it is early now to say positively 
what is the outlook for spring business, as we have a long 
winter before us. 


Business has been good in 1903. We carry the usual 
amount of stock the year around, but intend to buy low 
the coming year. Collections are fair. It is hard to tell 
just now what the prospects for 1904 will be. Farmers 
are in fair condition. 


Trade has been good for the year as a whole. Farm- 
ers have been fairly prosperous, and have been good buy- 
ers. Stocks are not heavy, collections fair. We are look- 
ing for a steady business the coming season, but building 
will be light. Labor is well employed. 


General trade for 1903 has been larger than in pre- 
vious years, which we feel is wholly due to the genera! 
prosperity of the country, which fortunately in our sec- 
tion has not been interrupted by strikes or other business 
disturbances. Stocks are somewhat lighter than usual! in 
anticipation of lower prices prevailing in 1904. Collec- 
tions, as a whole, are fairly satisfactory. Labor is very 
well employed at good wages. Farmers are obtaining 
good prices for their produce and paying their bills 
promptly, which indicates their prosperous condition. We 
choose to be optimistic in our views of the future. We 
feel that with lower prices already assured there will be 
the usual amount of building during the coming year. Of 
course, our national election will somewhat affect busi- 
ness, but the average man has learned that it does not 
take six months to vote for President, therefore we look 
forward to a good year. 


From Hardware Merchants in MASSACHUSETTS: 


Demand for the first six months of the year was about 
equal to 1902, but the last six months were not as good. 
Trade is small, with no large items. Stocks are light, and 
collections slow. Building last year was killed by strikes. 
If labor knows its place and stays there 1904 will be bet- 
ter than last year. 


Business for 1903 has run on an even keel; no boom in 
anything. Reduction in price of certain lines appears to 
stimulate buying. This is noted in Shovels and Scythes. 
Stocks are medium, and merchants are purchasing in 
small quantities. Collections only fair. Mill hands are 
well employed, but financial condition of the farmers is 
only fair. Crops poor, except hay, which requires severa! 
months to turn into cash in the ordinary way. No new 
building in sight, and no new enterprises proposed for 
1904. Opinion in this section is that it is not a good time 
to build, material being too high. 


As compared with other years, we have had a good 
demand for goods, and our trade is ahead of last year. 
The mills in this locality have had a good business, and 
labor is well employed. Stocks heavy in most lines; col- 
lections slow. People are generally prosperous, but every- 
body is afraid we are going to have hard times, therefore 
they are very conservative and not putting out any more 
money than is absolutely necessary. Labor well em- 
ployed. Farmers feel poor. Prospect of building and new 
enterprises not very good. 


It is fortunate for this vicinity that Hardware stores 
keep a small department store, as the building was 
stopped by strikes of carpenters, painters ‘and masons. 
They were all unsuccessful, but stopped new building. 
Trade, however, has been fairly good, and perhaps more 
profitable, as more goods were sold to consumers and 
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at a better profit. Stocks, I think, of those who looked 
ahead, are not heavy. Collections are good. I should 
say there would be more building next year. The me- 
chanics went back and jobbing work has been brisk. 
Farmers are in good shape. Outside of this town con- 
siderable will be done by manufacturing concerns. 


We have had a very satisfactory year. Shoe and 
rubber business in our town has been excellent; in fact, 
all manufacturers have been busier than usual. Collec- 
tions are slow just now. The citizens are quite pros- 
perous and labor is well employed. The unusual seasons 
hit the farmers pretty hard in our vicinity, most of their 
crops being a failure. At this time it is hard to predict 
how things will be after April, 1904; everything in this 
locality looks well until that time. 


The demand has been good and equal to past two 
years, excepting in Builders’ Hardware. For the past two 
years very little building has been done in this vicinity. 
Stocks are lighter than a year ago, and are still being 
reduced. Collections are slow. Labor has been well 
employed this year up to within two months. Machine 
shops have been quiet, but more business has been com- 
ing in lately. The condition of farmers is fair. It is too 
early to assume what the building will be for 1904. It 
seems to us there is a better feeling in regard to business 
for 1904 than there was two or three months ago, and 
considering it is Presidential election year, we believe we 
shall have a fairly good business. 


Our business has been somewhat smaller than in 1902, 
owing, we think, to local conditions and not to any busi- 
ness depression. Building operations, according to the 
compilation of a local paper, have been 30 per cent. less 
than in 1902, and 35 per cent. less than in 1901, and this 
on account of high cost of labor and material. On the 
other hand, our mills have had a moderately successful 
year, and our country and farmers’ trade has been ex- 
cellent. The city has been employing a large number of 
men in public improvements, and there has been no sign 
of adversity and no increased demand for charity. The 
labor problem is, therefore, our “ fly in the ointment,” 
and if this were adjusted there would appear to be 
nothing in the way of a satisfactory business in 1904. 
There is, however, a general report from our merchants, 
now in the rush of their holiday trade, that a much more 
conservative spirit in buying is being exercised, showing 
some apprehension as to future supplies of money, or a 
desire to husband well that now in hand. Stocks are 
not heavy, and collections rather slow, but perhaps not 
more so than usual at this time of the year. The dividend 
disbursements of our banks and manufacturing estab- 
lishments about January 1 will put some thousands of 
dollars into circulation again. On the whole, we have 
pleasure in reporting a generally satisfactory condition of 
affairs. 


From Hardware Merchants in RHODE ISLAND: 


The demand has been greater this year than for many 
years, resulting from natural growth of the country. 
The only feature against prosperity is labor trouble. We 
think all of the trade are stocked as full as money at 
hand will allow. Collections are good. Everything looks 
reasonably good for the next six months. Labor is quiet 
and being crowded down every day, particularly in the 
cotton industry. Many are out of work, perhaps 20 per 
cent., so there are now no prospects of a strike. Building 
is only heard of now in extreme cases. 


The latter half of the year has been poor, less than in 
other years. Labor unions have affected business to a 
great extent. Stocks are light, while collections are fair. 
Indications for business for the first six months of 1904 
are poor. People are not as prosperous as usual, as 
labor is not employed more than half to three-quarters of 
the time. The financial condition of farmers is fair, but 
there are no prospects for building or new enterprises 
being started. Labor agitation and the complete domi- 
nance of capital by organized labor will and has already 
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c‘~pped important building operations. Our largest 
builders of cotton machinery are working with less help 
only on part time. Cotton mills have reduced wages. 





Trade with us has, for the year, amounted to a little 
more than for 1902; but, owing to strikes during the 
early part of the year and the continued high prices of 
merchandise, we have had to make up the business mostly 
in small sales, such as are made for repair work. Trade 
in agricultural line has been good. Plumbing and tin- 
smithing, except in a jobbing way, has been very poor. 
The heating business this fall has been fair. We have 
for the past 60 days or more bought lightly and only what 
we were actually obliged to, to keep up the assortment. 
Collections until November 1 were good, since then very 
poor. The people generally are in fully as prosperous a 
condition as they have been for the past ten years, though 
at this time most of the manufacturing concerns are 
running on short time. The farmers, with few exceptions, 
in this territory have had the most prosperous year since 
1892-3. While there is but little talk and next to no 
figuring for new building for 1904, it seems to us that if 
labor unions will keep still there should be a good 
deal done in that line. There was considerable figuring 
done in the spring of this year and contracts drawn up, 
but when strikes were on and prices went up contracts 
were canceled. A number of these same parties say they 
will build just as soon as they are satisfied it can be done 
without an unreasonable cost. 


From Hardware Merchants in CONNECTICUT: 


The demand, as compared with other years, has been 
about the same, except in Builders’ Hardware. Strikes 
and high prices in the building trades have stopped 
building operations. We believe stocks are light. Col- 
lections are fair. The people as a rule are prosperous. 
Labor has been well employed, but within the past 60 
days some of the manufacturers have laid off a consider- 
able number of men. Farmers are in good financial con- 
dition. New enterprises are not visible. 


The first half of the year compares favorably with 
the past four years; the last half showed a marked fall- 
ing off. Stagnation in building, labor troubles, a lack 
of confidence in the stability of prices and a general 
feeling of uncertainty as to the attitude of labor are the 
principal factors that have affected and reduced the 
volume of business. Stocks are about normal and col- 
lections fair. Regarding prospects for first half of 1904, 
much will depend upon the ability of the iron and steel 
industries to maintain a stability in prices. If this is 
possible it will go far to restore the confidence of buyers 
and stimulate business. People are generally prosperous, 
in spite of the fact that many of our industries are run- 
ning on short time. The financial condition of the farm- 
ers is good, there being a ready market for all of their 
products. The prospect for building in our section is 
not promising. The high cost of labor and the unwise 
policy of labor unions have made capital timid, and as a 
natural result building has not only been generally cur- 
tailed, but has come to a dead standstill, with nothing 
in sight for the coming spring. This condition of affairs 
is bound to continue as long as organized labor fails to 
recognize the sanctity of a contract and renders it unsafe 
and unprofitable for men with money to invest it in 
building enterprises. 


About the same demand has characterized 1903 as 
other years. Tobacco crops not first class. Very little 
private building. The prosperity of factory people good: 
farmers not as good. All labor appears to be employed. 
Am not aware of much building in prospect. 


Demand for goods has been very good up to within 
a month, when it began to show a decline. Labor troubles 
have been the special influence affecting the general busi- 
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ness in this section. Stocks have been fairly well kept 
up. Collections are poor. Prosperity is on the decline. 
About two-thirds the regular force of labor is employed 
in this section. Financial condition of farmers is very 
bad, their crops of last year having been almost an en- 
tire failure. The building prospect for the coming year 
in this section is not very promising, although there is 
some business in sight which, if not destroyed by the 
labor troubles, will probably materialize. 


The volume of business has been less than for 1902, 
and labor troubles are the principal cause. Stocks here 
are full. Collections have been poor the last three 
months. People are fairly prosperous, but they feel un- 
certain of the future. About three-quarters of the labor- 
ing class is employed. Farmers’ financial condition is 
excellent, and they are obtaining high prices. Prospects 
for building and new enterprises are poor. We look for 
lighter business in 1904 than in the present year. 


Demand for goods has been very nearly equal to 1902. 
The general condition of the large financial interests of 
the country, labor troubles, &c., have affected business. 
Stocks of goods are not heavy. Collections are fairly 
good. As a rule people are prosperous. Labor has been 
fully employed up to within a few months. There is now 
a tendency to discharge a portion of unskilled labor and 
to shorten the hours of the others. The financial con- 
dition of farmers is evidently good. Building prospects 
are not bright for spring of 1904. The future is hard to 
predict. Many people talk of hard times, while others 
are confident that 1904 will prove better than the average 
Presidential year. The short supply of manufactured 
goods is a good indication that values will not depreciate 
for some time at least, and that labor will be fairly em- 
ployed. 7 


MIDDLE STATES. 





New York, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, District of Columbia. 





From Hardware Merchants in NEW YORK: 

With the exception of the closing three months, the 
demand for 1903 has been far in excess of any previous 
year. Buying has been very lively and collections excel- 
lent. The last three months referred to there has been 
a general decline in the volume of business done. Pay- 
ment on account has dropped off in a greater propertion. 
I think the only hopeful aspect that there is for the sea- 
son of 1904 is a degree of faith entertained by people 
generally. Labor at present is employed in the propor- 
tion of about 75 per cent. of 12 months ago. The finan- 
cial condition of the farmers is excellent, and they are 
buying liberally. Building and new enterprises seem to 
be at a standstill. 


Demand for goods for last season has been about as 
in former years; while there has been no rush, there 
has been a steady demand, indicating that people receive 
about the usual amount and are only buying actual ne- 
cessities. Trade at times, more especially toward winter, 
seemed to drop off from the country, and I believe be- 
cause trade was looking to catalogue houses for supplies, 
some few instances of which I know. This is the great- 
est curse to the retail Hardware trade. Stocks I imag- 
ine in general to be light, as most of the trade is look- 
ing for lower prices. Collections fair, but not as good 
as in some former years. Farmers generally in this 
section were in hard luck the last season, consequently 
feeling very poor, and only buying as necessity demands. 
Labor employed only as present necessity compels. There 
is no especial demand for labor. Large factories are 
running only on half time, and some have shut down, 
especially the collar factories. The advance in cotton 


being so great and demand falling off has compelled 
some to retrench. Building is almost at a standstill. 
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The advanced cost of material and high price of labor 
has almost completely shut off building, except some 
repairing and possibly some extensions to old buildings. 
Our general business has been good, even better than 
in preceding years. Seasonable goods, such as Refrig- 
erators, Oil Stoves, Screens and Mowers, moved slowly; 
consequently we carry over more than usual in those 
lines. Our stock is rather heavy, notwithstanding the 
tendency is toward lower prices. Collections are always 
poor this month. The prosperity of our people is affected 
at present by our largest mills running very light, proba- 
bly caused by the uncertainty of the market. A good 
many men have been discharged right in the face of a 
long, hard winter. All products from the farm command 
good prices, so farmers should be satisfied. Prospect for 
building poor on account of high prices and unions. 


The demand for Hardware has been equal to former 
years in most lines, except building, which has not been 
up to the past few years. Farmers’ trade has been better 
than in years; they have money and spend it. Stocks are 
generally light, as they always are on a falling market. 
Collection about as usual. Locally we expect more than 
our usual trade in building material during 1904, hence 


labor will be employed. Our farmers made big money 
from apples and potatoes and are buying liberally, and 


we can expect some building in the county next year. 
The labor question has frightened many from building 
and many from even repair work, as every little job costs 
double the old price. 


The demand is below the average for the past four 
or five years. A strike and general suspension of one 
principal industry, Stove manufacturing, covering a peri- 
od of two to three months in the early part of the 
year, together with the high prices of labor and lumber 
checking building operations materially have been largely 
the cause of decrease. The depression in the iron and 
steel business generally and the scare given the country 
by the industrial “ fakirs” of Wall street have made the 
retail trade somewhat conservative. We have pursued 
the hand to mouth policy for several months past, so 
that we are now carrying a much lighter stock than usual. 
Collections have been fairly good, perhaps more from 
the fact that we have been discriminate in making ac- 
counts. The people here are not usually prosperous, for 
reason given above, also loss of employment through 
strikes and lockout. Labor is now well employed, at 
least temporarily, being stimulated by the early and 
continued cold weather, which is of great advantage to 
our local industry and indicates a good business for 1904, 
The farmers are generally in good financial condition, 
there being a good demand for all their products at good 
prices. Prospects for new buildings and new enterprises 
are not yet especially encouraging. However, it is yet 
somewhat early to make an intelligent prediction. 


Our business for 1903 has been very good compared 
with other years. Farmers have made money. Stocks 
are heavy and collections good. All who will work are 
employed at good wages, and people are consequently 
prosperous. The financial condition of the farming com- 
munity was never better. 


Our business for 1903 is somewhat larger than in 1902, 
which exceeded our average of former years because our 
manufacturers were busy and running full hands at in- 
creased wages, and farm products brought a good price; 
and, with good yield, the farmers had money to repair 
their buildings and to buy other merchandise needed. 
Stocks are lights; collections fair. At present the people 
are generally prosperous. Our manufacturers are all 
running, but not all with full force, leaving some idle. 
The farmers are in splendid financial condition. Pros- 
pect for building next year is hard to determine at 
present. My opinion is that there will be much less than 
1902 and 1903, owing to a general conservatism and a 
desire to go cautiously. 
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From Hardware Merchants in NEW JERSEY: 


This has been our banner year. Our manufacturing 
industries have had all the orders they could fill and 
have been making overtime. This has helped us to some 
extent. Our former customers are getting out of the 
old rut, and are not trying to compete with the‘West, but 
are turning their attention more to the dairy, poultry, 
stock, &c. Our stock is about the same as last year at 
this time. Collections rather slow, but very few goods 
are being charged; almost every one pays cash for what 
he buys. Our people never had more ready cash. It is 
almost impossible to get help of any kind; our me 
chanics are all busy. All our thrifty farmers have 
money in the banks. The prospect for new buildings has 
never been brighter; we are short of houses. One of our 
factories will double its capacity in the spring, giving 
employment to over 100 men. Taking it all in all, we 
have a great deal to be thankful for. 


Trade demand has been only fair for promiscuous goods 
by the general public. Factory demand has been gen- 
eral, but very economical. Labor influence has been an 
evil factor, and has affected local interests and the 
general merchant trade in particular. Our stocks are 
full and heavy; we generally load up when trade is dull 
and prices low. Our factory and mill collections are 
good. We allow them their own time and payments are 
satisfactory. Indications for business for the first six 
months are not encouraging, and will be cautious. The 
general class of people here are rather saving than 
spending. They are building or investing, as our sav- 
ing institutions show. Labor is fairly employed on the 
short hour system, but manufacturers and builders are 
not benefited thereby. Condition of farmers in this 
location is fair to good; they do not look for credit or 
ask it, as in former years. Building prospects are not 
encouraging and no new enterprises in sight at this 
writing. 


The demand for goods, compared with other years, has 
been only moderate. Stagnation in real estate and the 
stock market has been bad for business. Stocks are light 
and collections poor. People are only moderately pros- 
perous, as only a portion of labor is employed. The pros- 
pects for building and new enterprises are not very en- 
couraging. 


Trade has been good and ahead of any year of our 
28 years’ experience. Factories are all busy and strikes 
do not affect us here. People are turning from stocks to 
real estate and are building. We are looking for lower 
prices, therefore are carrying as light a stock as business 
will permit. Collections slow; cannot explain the cause, 
except that the average man took his spare bank account 
and invested in stocks; they dropped 40 per cent., so 
that a whole lot of them are hard up. Quite a number of 
laborers have been laid off by the railroads, but labor 
generally is as near fully employed as ever. Although 
prices are high there will be a good deal of building next 
year. 


The spring trade for 1903 opened up very good in the 
Paint line and Builders’ Hardware. But the summer 
trade was very poor compared with the previous years, as 
the sale of Oil and Gasoline Stoves, Ovens, Screen Doors, 
Window and Fly Screens, Refrigerators, Water Coolers, 
Poultry Netting and the like was exceptionally poor. We 
bought very heavily on all those lines, figuring on our 
last year’s output, so that our stock at the present time 
is much heavier compared to other years, as we carried 
many goods over. The sale of general Hardware has 
dropped off considerably this fall. But the demand for 
Stoves and Ranges has been exceptionally good. Our 
collections for this year have been better than previous 
years, as this part of the business had special attention. 
We find it pays to give more attention to the collecting 
of bills. From present indications I think the business 
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for 1904 will be good. Am inclined to think that the 
financial condition of the farmers is very poor. 








The demand for goods in our line has been fully up to 
the mark, although some kinds of goods have moved slow- 
ly because of the comparative inactivity in the building 
trades. I think stocks, upon the whole, are no heavier 
than they were last year, perhaps lighter. We are hay- 
ing very little trouble with collections. The farmers 
have not much this year. The extraordinarily wet weath- 
er made it impossible for crops to mature, consequently 
very few farmers have prospered financially. As far as I 
can judge, labor is employed in this section about as well 
as in former years. As to the prospect of new buildings, 
there is no likelihood of a boom in this direction; build- 
ing material is high, and I think there is a general feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to labor conditions and cost of goods 
generally for the year 1904. In conversing with other 
merchants, I discover that in many instances their busi- 
ness has not been up to the average during the year, 
which, I suppose, is to be traced largely to the fact that 
the farming community, upon which we largely depend for 
a profitable business, has not been very prosperous. 


From Hardware Merchants in PENNSYLVANIA: 


Throughout the entire year 1903 our business has 
shown increased demand. The business during the fall 
months was especially heavy, although December shows 
quite a falling off, but that is due largely to the season 
of the year. It shows larger returns, however, than De- 
cember one year ago. This is owing possibly to our in- 
creasing business rather than to improved conditions. 
The coal business in the bituminous regions is not so good 
this fall as the business enjoyed by the operators a year 
ago. The outlook for the first six months of 1904 is not 
as encouraging as it was for the first six months of 1903. 
There seems to be a slight falling off, and not the dis- 
position to place future orders that was noticeable a year 
ago. Labor is still fully employed; but in some instances 
at reduced wages. The farmers are enjoying the results 
of good crops and liberal prices. There is not the amount 
of new work in contemplation there was a year ago. The 
feeling, on the whole, however, is optimistic, and we will 
be disappointed if the volume of business should fall very 
much below that of 1903. 


Sales have been larger than for previous years, al- 
though we have not been entirely free from labor trou- 
bles. Stocks are light and collections are only fair. Me- 
chanics are not as prosperous as a year ago, fully 40 
per cent. being idle. Think the financial condition of 
farmers is good. Good prospects for building, but the la- 
bor troubles continue, and some say will continue until 
May, 1904. We look for a very dull business after the 
holidays. But if labor agitators would take a vacation 
and let the workmen themselves settle matters, this fea- 
ture would right itself. Our local labor troubles have 
taken on the sympathetic strike, and this is now our trou- 
ble. 


Business is the largest that it ever has been. Collec- 
tions are fair, the slowness being due largely to nerve- 
less way business has been carried on last few years. 
Farmers are in good shape, although our steel plants are 
not feeling at all encouraged by the present outlook. 
Building operations, in consequence, are not promising. 


The first half of 1903 just as good as previous years. 
There have been strikes, and many of them. Our stock is 
large, and we are buying freely of spring goods, expect- 
ing a good spring trade. Collections of bills past due 
are impossible; we get nothing but promises. The 
present quarterly bills are being paid promptly. Cannot 
say much in regard to the prosperity of the general pub- 
lic. It seems as if the people at large have tightened 
the strings of their purses, as well as the manufacturers. 
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No prospects of new buildings at present. All waiting to 
see what spring will bring forth. Our wholesale business 
with the contractors and manufacturers for the past six 
months has fallen off fully 50 per cent. Our cash sales for 
the general wants of the people equal last year, but in 
Mechanics’ Tools there is a great falling off. 


Demand not as good as for the past three years, caused 
by the local stoppage of Window Glass factories. Stocks 
are light and collections slow. ‘The people are prosper- 
ous, as the Glass works are now running and labor all 
employed. ‘There will be more building in our town dur- 
ing 1904 than in 1903. 


Business is fully up to the last five years. High price 
of Oil has a good effect upon general trade. Stocks of 
goods are not heavy; collections are good. Labor is well 
employed. Farmers well to do, as they are getting good 
prices for their products. We look confidently for as good 
a business as in 1903. Prospect for building is good. 
The crops of the country are large. The output of the 
mines is the same, and all this product must be hauled, 
and the railroads will continue to wear out their equip- 
ment. It should be remembered that the prosperity of our 
country is not dependent upon the dictum of Broad and 
Wall streets, 


The demand for goods is about the same as for for- 
mer years. Labor troubles have affected the sale of 
Builders’ Hardware, and the difficulty in getting orders 
filled promptly by manufacturers and delayed shipments 
due to inefficient railroad service have had an unfavorable 
influence on business. Stocks are light, and collections 
are fairly good. Our people are prosperous, and the farm- 
ers have had good crops and are feeling well satisfied. 
Labor is pretty well employed, very few are idle. Not 
much in prospect in building or in new enterprises for the 
coming year. 


From Hardware Merchants in DELAWARE: 


Demand has been normal. Short crops, to the extent 
of one-half in many kinds, have restricted sales. Stocks, 
for the most part, are heavy. Collections not so good, ow- 
ing to reduced income from limited and inferior prod- 
ucts. People are generally prosperous. Labor employed 
to extent of local supply. Farmers are in fair financial 
condition. Prospect for building is good, but no new en- 
terprises in sight. 


Demand has been better this year than in 1902 up to 
October. Loss of peach crop affected fall trade to some 
extent. Stocks are about as usual. Collections not so good 
as last season at this time of the year, owing to shorf- 
age of peach crop. Had a good paying small fruit crop. 
Farmers are generally prosperous. Labor is scarce, all em- 
ployed. Financial condition of farmers good. The out- 
look for spring is good at. this writing. The labor ques- 
tion is one that gives the most trouble. Many more men 
could get employment on farms, Many farmers have to 
put in less acreage on account of scarcity of help. 


The demand has not been as good as during 1902. 
High prices of goods and poor crops have affected busi- 
ness. Stocks are fully up to our average. Collections are 
good, although the farming interest have been hard 
pressed financially during the year. Fruit crop was a 
failure, as also was the wheat crop. Indications for first 
six months are that business will be slow. This will be 
so until farmers begin to market their 1904 crops, such as 
berries, vegetables, &c. The people are in fairly good 
shape, not much owing by the farmers. They have kept 
close in their expenditures. Not much new building in 
prospect. If spring opens favorably and nothing inter- 
venes to injure fruit, we think there will be good busi- 
ness throughout this peninsula after the early part of 
June. 


The first few months of this year opened with in- 
creased business over 1902, but since August there has 
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been a falling off of 20 per cent., caused by local: trou- 
bles, which include a short pea crop, short wheat crop, 
poor price for tomatoes and a very small crop of peaches. 
The corn crop is very good, but with prospect of low 
prices. December is raising our average, and will 
probably bring it up to 1902. Collections have, in conse- 
quence, been very poor. Our stocks are large for the sea- 
son. The energetic ones in the farming community are 
prospering, but many are discouraged now, as help is very 
scarce. Farm owners are leasing and renting their farms 
in consequence of scarcity of help, and renters are leav- 
ing and going to the city, and our remaining colored help 
is very much demoralized. This has been going on for 
some time. Now we are realizing it, as we are getting 
near the “ bottom of barrel.”” We have no special building 
boom in prospect. 


From Hardware Merchants in MARYLAND: 


The demand has been as good as in 1902. Both were 
banner years in business. The declining prices make 
purchasers timid in buying, and the early severe cold 
weather has put a stop to sale of building material, and 
outdoor work generally; also the decline in price of 
canned goods, which is now below the cost of manufac- 
turing, and the decline in price of lumber. There are 
about average stocks of goods. Collections will average 
good for the year. The prospect is for good business for 
at least the first six months of 1904. There is consider- 
able unfinished work to be completed that will extend 
to the middle of the year. Plenty of work, and labor is 
employed when the weather will permit. The demand 
for labor has been greater than the supply. Our farmers 
are in better financial.condition and happier than I ever 
knew them to be before. There are quite a number of 
unfinished buildings and several large contemplated en- 
terprises that are to be completed in 1904. If the de- 
pressed prices for canned goods and lumber continue I 
fear there will be quite a falling off of business, and a 
stringency of money in this section for the latter part 
of 1904. 


The demand for goods this year has been good. Quite 
a number of jobs planned the year before were carried 
forward this year, but it is plainly in sight that a drawing 
in of the lines is taking place. Stocks as a rule are light, 
influenced largely by the belief that there must inevitably 
be a depression in iron and its products and the accom- 
panying decline in manufactured goods. From our own 
point of view this very fact may tend to ward off what is 
expected. Our people are in fairly good financial condi- 
tion, and collections are up to the average. Owing to 
open winter, labor has been almost-continually employed. 
Some new buildings are being planned, but not to the ex- 
tent of last year. 


From Hardware Merchants in DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA: 


The year now about to close has been the greatest, in 
regard to sales, of any during our 30 years’ experience. 
This was brought about by the prosperity that has been so 
general. Stocks, especially of the retailers, we believe, 
are normal. It seems to be the judgment of many that 
a good fat business cannot be done with a stock that is 
too much starved. Collections are very good. Much, in- 
deed very much, depends upon the farming class, and 
since crops have been abundant and prices good, we have 
been enjoying a degree of prosperity with which we can- 
not reasonably hope to be always blessed. Labor is in 
great demand and employment is easi:y found. The out- 
look for next year’s business is good, but we shall not 
be surprised if there is some falling off. In the building 
line, we regret to say, things look rather blue. The arbi- 
trary and unreasonable demands of the labor unions 
have taught a bitter lesson to those who have had to do 
with them this year, and will make every one hesitate 
before he engages in building operations in the near 
future. : 


~! 


CENTRAL STATES. 


Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, 
Wisconsin. 


From Hardware Merchants in OHIO: 


The demand during the last six months of the year has 
shown an increase over first half of 1903. Stocks are well 
assorted without any speculative features. Collections 
about normal. Labor is unusually well employed. If 
financial prosperity will make people happy the farmers 
ought to be thankful and contented, as their condition has 
been gradually improving during the past two or three 
years. 


Sales for 1903 have been 15 per cent. greater than 
during the previous year with no larger stock of goods. 
The demand and increase have been continuous during the 
entire year. Men have been regularly employed and have 
had good wages. Present stock of goods is lighter than 
usual, as our plan is to buy light and turn stock quickly. 
It is the most profitable way in any retail business. We 
sell a great many goods on credit and have had com- 
paratively no losses. People are prosperous, crops fair, 
and all bring satisfactory prices. The general financial 
condition of the average farmer, and citizen as well, seems 
to be good. The speculative or stock movements have 
not apparently effected the people who do the greater part 
of the buying in the average store. A good amount of 
house building has been carried on during the past year, 
but larger buildings for business, &c., have been lacking. 
Prospect for trade for the spring looks encouraging, and 
we are planning for fully as good a trade as usual. In 
fact, we see nothing to cause us to be alarmed in the 
least about the future in the retail business. 


Business during 1903 has proven very satisfactory in 
volume and shows a healthy increase over any corre- 
sponding period in our history. Outside of Wall Street 
troubles and rumors there has been nothing to unfavor- 
ably influence a healthy demand, but the unsettled market 
in many lines during the late fall has caused a falling 
off during the present month. Collections, which were 
good up to and including the early fall, are only fair at 
present. The people, as a rule, are prosperous, but the 
shops in this territory have laid off a comparatively small 
number of men, and this has had a tendency to tighten all 
purse strings, a condition that will undoubtedly continue 
until spring trade opens. Farmers were never in better 
shape, but inclined to be conservative in their ex- 
penditures. 


Demand was not as good as last year, owing largely 
to the price of materials, lumber especially, and the 
wages asked by labor. While wages have been very high 
in cities, and work has gone on notwithstanding, the 
necessities of those contemplating building, and the pros- 
pect of getting sufficient income from their ventures have 
not been flattering enough to justify the outlay, and so 
improvements have been put off that otherwise would have 
been begun and completed this past year in the country 
towns. Stocks are, we think, a little lighter than they 
were last year at this time. There is an undefinable fear 
that there is to be a drop in prices and merchants are 
hedging as much as possible. With the guarantee that 
some manufacturers are putting on their goods in regard 
to prices that feeling of depression must pass away and 
confidence in the future in regard to prices be again 
established. There has been a much larger per centum of 
cash transactions during this year than in any previous 
year, and collections are much better. Crops have been 
good this year, and even where the farmers have not 
rented for gas drilling there seems to be a decided good 
feeling over the results of the year’s work. Labor has 
been employed to the fullest extent until very lately. Our 
factories have not such an abundance of orders as they 
had last year, and are therefore letting those of their 
workmen go who have not shown that they were neces- 
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sary to the manufacturer in building up and keeping his 
trade. There are already some inquiries as to prices for 
the coming year, and if labor is reasonable and prices 
of material do not soar there will be work for the next 
year. The farmers in our section were never in better 
financial condition. The experiences they have had have 
taught them to take care of their money, and we do not 
look for anything like extravagance on their part. We 
look for a steady business without any booms or inflation 
the coming year. 


The demand for goods has been better with us than in 
previous years. There have been quite a number of build- 
ings and residences erected here this summer, and we 
have had no strikes. Our sales are 15 per cent. over 
1902, which was an excellent year with us. Collections 
are good. The people in this community are prosperous; 
labor is fully employed. Farmers in this county are in 
good financial shape. Prospects for building for the 
next six months are very good; do not know of any new 
enterprises to be started here just now. We look for a 
fair trade during 1904, but not quite as good as 1903. 


From Hardware Merchants in INDIANA: 

The demand for goods as compared with 1902 shows 
a marked increase, with the exception of the month of 
December, which shows but a slight increase. This is 
explained by the decline in the metal market, affecting 
the manufacturing establishments and causing them to 
be less liberal in purchasing for fear of further declines. 
This condition has improved somewhat, however, the 
past two weeks, and the willingness on the part of mills 
to guarantee prices for 1904 has stimulated purchasing. 
Dealers are generally well stocked on all lines. Con- 
sumers generally have not yet stocked in supplies. Col- 
lections are equally as good as 1902, and, while there are 
some exceptions, they will compare favorably with last 
year. People generally are prosperous, but are not mak- 
ing as much money as they did in 1902. There is much 
closer competition, and profits are necessarily smaller in 
all lines of business. Labor is not as fully employed as 
in 1902, and yet up to the present time wages have not 
been reduced in this locality. The farmers are in a good 
financial condition, and are liberal in expenditures for 
farm improvements in fencing, buildings and machinery. 
Iu fact, this is the most hopeful outlook which we have 
for 1904. We expect to do the largest business with 
farmers this year that we have ever experienced. The 
prospect for building in this immediate locality is ex- 
ceptionally good. This town, no doubt, will put up a half 
million dollars’ worth of new buildings the coming year, 
and is expecting to enlist several new enterprises in the 
manufacturing line. The decline in stocks, in the East 
especially and over the country in general, has not ma- 
terially affected business in this locality, and, in fact, it 
did not seem to have any effect upon business nor upon 
money lenders, excepting that they ask for a slight in- 
crease in interest. Money seems to be just as plentiful. 
People are willing to embark in new enterprises, and are 
only particular to know that the same are on a safe 
basis. On the whole, we have a very hopeful outlook 
for business for 1904. 


Demand has been better than for the past few years. 
Special influences affecting trade are large corn and 
wheat crops of 1902 and extremely high prices of hogs. 
Stocks are normal and collections good. The people are 
prosperous and labor is well employed. The financial 
condition of farmers is excellent, and indications are 
good for new enterprises, &c., in the spring. 


Owing to favorable circumstances our trade has been 
equal to any in our history; however, the general trade 
has not been so good, owing to labor troubles and short 
crops. We are carrying as heavy stock as usual at this 
season of the year, but expect to buy very conservatively 
until conditions are more settled. Collections are slow, 
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due, we think, mainly to short wheat and oat crops, a 
late corn crop and the low price of stock. Labor is not 
as generally employed as a year ago, and laboring classes 
not nearly as prosperous. Land owners are prosperous, 
but renters are for the most part hard run. The outlook 
in the building line is not very favorable, owing to the 
trades unions and the contractors having been in a fight 
all the past year, with no immediate signs of a settle- 
ment. Our city has had new railroad shops located 
this year, and as soon as spring weather will permit 
several buildings will be begun. Two new traction lines 
have come to us, and in all our city has, considering con- 
ditions, been very prosperous. We have plenty of capi- 
tal waiting to be invested, but it is likely to continue 
shy until capital and labor get together. 


We have had an increase in trade of about 16 2-3 per 
cent., caused largely through the influx of new factories 
locating here. We have very cheap coal and through 
the gas belt district the gas is giving out, causing the fac- 
tories to look for localities where cheap fuel and good 
shipping facilities are to be had. With four railroad 
lines, we have at our command all the essentials to make 
our’s a good factory city. We are reducing our stock, 
but do this every year at this season before inventory. 
Collections have been very fair. Through the influx of 
new factories we expect a good business for the first six 
months of 1904. Labor was fully employed until within 
the last 30 days, labor troubles causing one of our best 
factories to shut down. The large amount of building 
caused a great scarcity of labor. Farmers are in good 
shape, but the present corn crop was not up to the aver- 
age; and hogs being much lower in price as well as corn, 
we expect the farmers to retrench on purchases. We 
expect a very busy building year in 1904. New car shops 
to be built here, as well as other factories, will call for 
numberless residences. There is a big demand for houses, 
and they are very scarce. 


The demand has been better than in previous years, 
owing to cheap coal and transportation facilities. Stocks 
are not heavy, but are well assorted. Collections are 
fairly good. The prosperity of the people is generally 
fair. Indoor labor is fully employed, but those who work 
out of doors have not as much work as at other seasons. 
The financial condition of farmers is good, and collec- 
tions are up to the average. Competition is keen and 
profits are small. Business has taken on more of a coun- 
try store style, not so well classified as formerly, but 
more of a general variety. 


Our business this year has been in excess of any pre- 
vious year, owing largely to the fact that we have had 
abundant crops, which command good prices, and that 
our manufacturers have been busy all the time, laborers 
being well employed. Owing to the general tendency of 
a decline in values, I think stocks are not large. Collec- 
tions are good. The prospects for byilding next year are 
uncertain, because many people believe that values will 
be lowered in building materials, and that by waiting for 
one or two years there will be a saving of 20 to 25 per 
cent. in the cost. There are two facts which enter into 
the present situation, which I believe interfere with new 
enterprises. One is that next year there will be a Presi- 
dential election, which always causes business to con- 
tract. Another condition is the apparent unrest of the 
laborers. Just to what extent this will affect us is hard 
for any one to tell. We feel like being conservative. 


From Hardware Merchants in ILLINOIS: 


The year has been throughout a most satisfactory 
business year. Demand for goods has been large. 
Locally there has been a considerable amount of factory 
and residence building. Crops have been good, and the 
farmer has realized well. Stocks are neither heavy nor 
light. While the buying has decreased during the past 
month, we are looking for a material increase in this 
connection, beginning with January 1. Throughout the 
year collections have been satisfactory and money plen- 
tiful. While there has been current a certain feeling 
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of unrest, it seems to us that this condition is in a 
measure due to newspaper suggestions and to a great 
extent to the unstable stock markets of the East, and labor 
troubles in general throughout the country. The people 
at large seem to be enjoying a season of general pros- 
perity, which, while probably not as great as that a 
year ago, seems more satisfactory and natural. Labor 
has been well employed, at good wages. The farmer is 
in excellent condition financially. There is considerable 
talk of building and of the starting of new enterprises 
during 1904. Our city is a manufacturing center, yet 
we have suffered no labor troubles, for labor is not 
strongly unionized. Because there has been no agitation 
labor has been fully employed, at good wages; in fact, 
there bas been a shortage of help. Our manufacturers 
seem to feel that the ensuing year has a bright outlook. 


The demand for Hardware has been about the same 
as 1902, but Stoves have not sold as freely. The higher 
prices of living have affected the middle classes espe- 
cially—by which I mean those working on salaries, those 
not in the trades unions, whose wages have not been in- 
creased. Stocks are rather light, as most people be- 
lieve that prices have reached their highest point and 
that there must be a change toward a lower level. Col- 
lections are not very good. The people are in a good 
financial condition, except as above noted. Labor is now 
well employed, but all employers are resisting any fur- 
ther demands of labor for advances and are fighting for 
some reduction. The farmer—Gee whiz! He is the 
whole thing. He has good crops, high prices, and gets 
eash for all he sells. Still he is unhappy, because he 
has to pay 3 cents a bushel for having corn husked. The 
prospect for building is fairly good. The contractors are 
all busy, working all winter. 


The demand has been about the same as in 1901-1902. 
Stocks are heavy and collections good. The people are 
very prosperous, labor well employed and the farmers 
financially never better off. Nothing in sight yet for 1904, 
but we expect a fair amount of new work. We have not 
had any boom times, and town has not grown in 14 years, 
but has steadily improved, and we do not expect to be 
affected by reactions elsewhere. 


Every month in this year has been a record breaker in 
our business, with a slight falling off in proportion of in- 
crease in the past month. We have a large stock of goods, 
and believe other merchants are also increasing their 
lines. Collections are good. The past three or four years 
have been prosperous ones for our farmers who have had 
good crops for which they received good prices. The 
weather this fall was unusually fine, permitting a great 
deal of outside work, making a very heavy demand for 
labor at good prices. Our mills and factories, as a rule, 
are busy, and report good demand for their product. The 
demand for coal keeps our miners busy, distributing a 
large amount of money in this county. Bank clearings 
for November were quite a little larger than last year. 
While many of our business men are very confident that 
the first six months, at least, of next year will be very 
good, others are inclined to believe it is time to be con- 
servative. So far as we can see, there seems no reason 
why our business should fall off to any great extent. 


Demand has been nearly up to 1902. Strike troubles 
last spring injured building trade. Low prices on cattle 
and hogs will affect trade this winter and spring some- 
what. Collections fully equal 1902. Our laborers have 
had steady employment at big wages and should be flush. 
Farmers are in good condition. Lower prices on material 
and labor will increase building next season. Uncertainty 
in regard to prices for next season is holding back some 
orders. 


Trade runs same as 1902, which was best we ever had. 
Labor trouble and a general feeling of uneasiness among 
mechanics have affected business. Stocks are light and 
collections are fairly good. We don’t see much building 
prospect in sigit yet for next year. About two-thirds of 
the labor is now employed. Farmers were never in a bet- 
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ter financial condition than now. With large crops and 
large prices the farmers all feel rich; nothing is too good 
for them to buy. People are prosperous in general, but 
mechanics are not spending as freely as last year, owing 
to unsettled feeling regarding steady work. They all have 
a feeling that factories are liable to run very unstead- 
ily, and are hedging accordingly. 


Our trade here has shown a marked increase, and we 
have had trouble in getting goods, the inability of the 
railroads to handle the increased volume of business hav- 
ing been a serious handicap to the dealer. The unusual 
delays of this kind and scarcity at times in certain lines 
have been the marked features of the 1903 business. Our 
stock is heavy in most departments, and volume of busi- 
hess continues good right to the end of the year. There 
seems to be plenty of money here, and collections are just 
as good as we make them—we mean that where we force 
or insist we have no trouble to collect—and this has been 
the case during entire year. The crops have been univer- 
sally good here and labor steadily employed, consequently 
times are prosperous and money easy. We have better 
prospects in a building way for the coming year than at 
any time during the past ten years. 


Our trade for 1903 has been larger than in any year since 
we began business. Our stock is very large. Collections 
have been good. People are all very prosperous. Labor is 
well employed, and it is hard to find help of any kind 
Farmers have good crops, and are getting good prices for 
them. Prospect for building is not very good. Four in- 
terurban electric roads are being built at the present time 
out of this city, and several more are in contemplation. 


From Hardware Merchants in MICHIGAN: 


The volume of our business is larger than in any pre- 
vious year. There is an unusual amount of building. 
Stock larger than we wanted it, but have been compelled 
to keep up stock to hold our business. Collections are 
good as usual. This county was never more prosperous, 
shown by large deposits in banks. Labor is scarce with 
farmers; all men can get work that want it. Farmers are 
out of debt, and are making money. Crops so large that 
they have not been able to get work done before winter 
set in. Building prospects are good, many buildings going 
up now, which is unusual here in the winter. It wil! take 
years to get where we were during the last period of de- 
pression. There is a disposition for all to slow down and 





_ be cautious until we are sure of the future, as there seems 


to be a feeling that we must have a period of depression 
until after election. However, we must have a profitable 
business for another year in this section unless outside 
influences prevent it. 


The demand for goods about the same as in recent 
years. Greater effort on our part has effected our busi- 
ness. Our stock is heavier than usual, and we find col- 
lections good. The people generally are enjoying a fair 
amount of prosperity, and the average number are em- 
ployed. The farmers are in good financial condition, with 
encouraging prospects for building and new enterprises. 


The largest business we ever did was in 1903. Busi- 
ness has been favorably influenced by employment for all 
who were at all competent at good salaries and confidence 
as to the continuance of these conditions. We keep our 
stock “ full up.” Collections have been good. There is no 
doubt as to the prosperity of the people in 1903. We see 
noreason for conditions changing in first half of 1904. Labor 
has been scarce. We believe that now the supply is equal 
to the demand. It may exceed it before the year is out. 
Farmers, so far as we know, are in fine shape. Build- 
ing enterprises show no signs of a slump. Labor bas 
tended toward conservatism here. The prevention of sud- 
den slumps in prices gives merchants confidence in pur- 
chasing, and we do not expect to cut down our orders for 
the spring of 1904. 


Trade has been as good as in previous years, except last 
year, which was ahead of any year’s business we ever had. 
There was not as much house building among farmers 
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as usual, but more good barns were put up than ever. 
Stocks are lighter, and collections not as good, owing to 
recent decline in prices of farm products, which is caus- 
ing them to hold off for better prices. Working people 
are well employed, and it has been difficult for farmers 
to get help to care for their crops. Farm wages have 
been high. We see no reason why there should not be the 
average trade next year. 





The demand with us during the past year has been 
larger than former years, although it has not been quite 
as evenly divided as in some years. The farmers have re- 
ceived good prices for what they have had to sell. The 
hay crop has been extra heavy. Prices on live stock, while 
good, not as high as last year. The heavy rains dimin- 
ished the yield in beans and potatoes. The severe drop in 
the price of securities and the increased rate for money 
have tended to make business men moreconservative. Our 
stock is somewhat broken and lower than a year ago, ow- 
ing to an increase in the volume of business, especially 
during the past three months, Collections have been ex- 
cellent; those that are in the habit of paying their bills 
have been discharging their obligations promptly. We be- 
lieve that the average dealer in this section has less ac- 
counts on his books that in former years, owing to the 
fact that the farmers have more money to pay with. The 
prosperity of the people is evident on every hand, the 
farmers have been able to rebuild or build new houses 
and barns and make general improvements on the farm, 
besides purchasing for the comfort and convenience of 
the home. Labor is fully employed; in fact, the demand 
has exceeded the supply. Any person who is disposed to 
work could find ready employment at good wages. The 
financial condition of the farmers we believe to be good, 
not alone as a result of this year’s resources, but of sev- 
eral years, with fair crops and good prices. The prospect 
for building and new enterprises is fairly good for 1904. 
Business men, we think, are pursuing a conservative course 
in purchasing new goods, realizing that prices on Stoves 
and many articles of Hardware will naturally fall 
after the advancing prices for the past three years. 
The tight money market at certain points has not been 
felt much locally yet. We count on fair business results 
for 1904. The talk of less business during the Presiden- 
tial year has become a habit to some people. We have 
seldom, if ever before, confronted a new year with the 
condition of business in such excellent shape. 


We have had a very satisfactory year, our sales run- 
ning about the same as last. We are not making any pur- 
cases, except as we are compelled to, so our stock is now 
low. We find collections very good. The iron mines are 
laying off a great many men, but they are finding em- 
ployment in the lumber woods and elsewhere. We are not 
looking for any great business depression, as the mines 
no doubt will be running full force again in the early 
spring. Labor generally is well employed with good 
wages. We are not looking for any great building boom, 
but expect a very good year in this line. 


From Hardware Merchants in WISCONSIN: 

Our business this year has been fully as good as last 
year, and would have been far ahead if we had been able 
to give it as close attention as last year; but on account 
of building and rearranging our stock we could not push 
sales as much as we would have liked to do. Our stock 
is the largest now we have ever carried, and I think this 
is nearly the general condition of stocks. The outlook for 
the next six months’ business is good. Labor has been 
fully employed at good wages. Our mills and factories 
are running full time, and our farmers have had a pros- 
perous year; in fact, are better off now than they have 
been in years. They are buying very freely, and vehat is 
best about it, they buy for cash, and buy better quality 
and higher priced goods than formerly. 


We have sold more goods this year than for three 
years past. A wet and cold season made quite a dif- 
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ference in some lines. The high price of lumber re- 
tarded building somewhat. High prices of. Stoves and 
cast goods generally cut a large figure. Stocks are gen- 
erally light, and collections are fairly good. Labor is 
fairly well employed, but wages are slowly being reduced. 
Farmers are in as good shape as the United States Treas- 
ury—full of money. Catalogue houses seem to be gain- 
ing ground. There will not be much building, locally, for 
next year. Our paper mills, which are practically all we 
have, are running on shorter time, with reductions in 
prices and fewer orders. 


Business in our locality the past year has been excel- 
lent. Crops and manufacturing enterprises have both 
flourished with us. Stock heavier than ever before, and 
believe we are not different from majority of Hardware 
houses. The better times make the demand more varied 
and extensive. Not only that, but the demand for the reg- 
ular “always staple” goods has been larger. Profits in 
some lines have been pretty well cut—always will be. If 
it is not the grange store, department store or catalogue 
house, it will be something else. One feature of good 
times is always good collections. Indications for 1904 
business are excellent. Farmers are prosperous. Our 
manufacturing industries prospering, though not exten- 
sive. Prospects were never better for a good season of 
building. 


Demand has been better. Crops not as good as last 
year. But we have had several good years in succession, 
and the loss in crops was not felt. Stocks are about as 
usual. Collections fairly good. This is a great pea coun- 
try, and the price has been off from what it was last year. 
In consequence a great many farmers have been holding 
back their pea crop. People are prosperous. Labor is 
scarce. Financial conditions are good. Prospects for a 
great many new buildings good. We will not buy too 
freely in consequence of the unsettled markets. For a 
time our policy will be to buy just as the goods are 
needed and in small quantities. 


Business has been good the past year in these parts, 
as good as any year of the past three years, excepting a 
few manufacturers who say their sales last year have 
been smaller. Farmers especially have done well; good 
crops and fair prices have enabled them to buy liberal- 
ly. Collections are good. Stocks of merchandise on hand 
are fair, perhaps a little smaller than last year, looking 
out for a decline in prices. There are no good reasons to 
expect business to be poorer next year, but we have a 
few people predicting and expecting it because poor years 
follow good ones. Labor is well employed and prospects 
for building good. 


All lines except Builders’ Hardware have been in good 
demand. We have had very few new buildings this year. 
Stocks are rather light,.as there is no speculation in buy- 
ing goods now. Collections are about the same. I think 
that general business will be good. Our people are all 
prosperous .and have been well employed. With good 
crops and good prices, our farmers are highly prosperous. 
We expect more building in 1904 than we had in 1903. 
We think the general prosperity of 1904 depends largely 
on the satisfactory settlement of the labor preblem. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES. 


lowa, North, Dakota, 

Minnesota, South Dakota, 

Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, 





From Hardware Merchants in IOWA: 

The demand for Hardware has been somewhat cur- 
tailed by the prevailing high prices; this is especially 
true with Builders’ Hardware. Collections are fairly 
good; stocks medium. People are as prosperous as usual, 
and labor is quite well employed. The farmers have 
money. Not much building is going on in this section. 
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Demand not quite as good as last two years. Ours is 
an agricultural section. Poor corn crop and low prices 
on cattle and hogs. Stocks normal. Collections fair. 
People well to do, but money scarce. Labor has been 
quite well employed. Farmers are well off, but are buy- 
ing 40-cent corn to feed $2.50 cattle, which makes them 
hard up, and, of course, it means a loss if prices do not 
improve. Do not look for much building. 





Owing to the extremely wet season, which lasted 
most of the summer, crops in the northwestern part of 
Iowa were very short, with consequent light trade. 
Stocks carried by retailers are not heavy, the inclination 
being to order in small quantities. Collections are slow. 
Outlook for next year not very encouraging now. Labor- 
ing classes not as well employed as they were at this 
time last year. Farmers’ crops being short, they have 
little upon which to realize cash. The prospect for 
building and new enterprises not flattering. 


Demand has been about 15 per cent. less for 1903 in 
comparison with 1902; owing to labor troubles, strikes, 
und farmers who overbought largely of lands in 
the new boom counties. Stocks are very light. Have 
been buying sparingly, fearing a decline along the whole 
line of Hardware, particularly in the heavy goods. Col- 
lections are fair. Prosperity of the people good. Labor 
in the farming line has been good, and general labor fair. 
Mechanics not well employed, owing to strikes, &c. 
Farmers in Iowa are on top and in fine condition. Some 
have overbought in wild lands, but all will pull through. 
Building enterprises look dull and discouraging... We 
are an agricultural country; our strength is on corn, 
oats, hay, hogs and cattle. In this particular part of 
the State we have a large crop, secured in fair condition 
for a wet season. 


The demand during 1903 has been very much below 
the average. The first half of the year was very wet, the 
roads in the worst condition for years. Oat crop spoiled 
in blignt, hay crop good, corn a half crop. Money is very 
close, on account of so much going in foreign lands. 
Stocks are light. Collections very slow. The people here 
are very prosperous. Labor is well employed, because 
of so much railroad extension. Financial condition of 
farmers is good. Prospects for building not good at all. 
In our judgment 1904 will be a very light business year 
here. On account of the unsettled condition of the mar- 
ket, we think the bulk of merchants are not anticipating 
their wants in advance as in former years. 


Demand has been less than the average for other 
years. Two comparatively light crops in succession have 
been detrimental to business. Stocks are about up to 
the average. Collections are fairly good, considering 
crop conditions. The prospects for business for the first 
six months of 1904 are not flattering. In a general way 
the prophesies of the pessimist regarding the prosperity 
of the people have not been realized. There is plenty of 
work for willing hands. Mortgages on farms are being 
canceled, and some farmers have money in bank or out 
on loan. Building prospects are not encouraging before 
another crop. 


From Hardware Merchants in MINNESOTA: 


Demand about equal to 1902. Continued rise in wages 
and building material has affected business. Stocks are 
about the average. Collections are none too good. We 
do not think the people are any too prosperous. Labor 
is not as well employed as this time 1902. The farmer 
is in reasonably good condition in this locality. We look 
for no great amount of building during 1904. Anticipate 
a great falling off from 1903. We look to a return of 
more even times, with a possible bearing toward de- 
pression. Speculation in farm lands will affect and is 
affecting us in the same manner as watered stock is 
uffecting the Eastern and Middle portion of our country. 
We fear that a settlement day may not be far off, with 
ill its dreaded consequences. 
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A good, liberal trade, but hardly equal to 1902. 
A very late spring delayed both farming and building 
operations, and the same conditions have remained the 
entire year. This and an unusually wet season have re- 
sulted in postponing many projected improvements. 
Stocks are pretty full. Collections have been decidedly 
backward, but the farmers’ bins are full and an un- 
usually small portion of the crop has been brought to 
market. Good prices prevail for all farm products. The 
people are prosperous, and all hands employed. Pros- 
pects for the new year yet indefinite, but there are 
indications of a lull in our very rapid development of the 
past two years. A good deal of money has been with- 
drawn from our banks for investment in Western and 
Canadian land. 


Demand not as good as past few years. Depreciation 
in Western farm lands affected some, and the general 
financial depression affected others. Our stock is about 
as usual at this time of year. Our business in 1903 ahead 
of 1902, but not so much so as we expected. Collections 
slow, on account of a wet fall. Prospects not as bright 
as might be. Land values much lower than a year ago. 
Not as many building indications, and labor is not now 
ac well employed. Prosperity has had full sway here for 
the past few years, but the impression is that times will 
not be so good for the next few years. 


General demand for goods was fully up to last year 
and prices better, except during late fall when excessive 
rains retarded work and destroyed part of grain crop. 
Stocks are lighter, and only such goods are bought as 
are for immediate use, in anticipation of lower prices. 
Collections are slow, for the reason that the crop was 
short and of poor quality. Cattle and hogs are very low 
in price, and farmers realize little. Labor does not find 
as ready employment nor as good wages as last year. 
Lumbermen are not employing as many men, and those 
hired get less wages. Financial conditions of farmers 
not bad, only they have not as much money to spend as 
in previous years. Prospect for building poor, and many 
will postpone building on account of excessive demands 
and arbitrary rules of labor unions. Anticipate a dull 
year and little money made in business. 


Demand somewhat lighter than 1902. 
has injured crops. Stocks are rather light, and collec- 
tions below average. Prices of beef and pork are below 
cost of production, making farmers hard up. This will 
affect merchants depending on farmers’ trade. When a 
farmer starts in to economize he practically stops buy- 
ing everything. Not much prospect for building. A great 
deal depends on what the beef trust are willing to pay 
next spring. 


Too much rain 





I cannot see that there has been any material change 
in the business situation from 1902. The volume has 
been about equal, but collections have not been quite as 
good, owing largely, however, to the wet weather of 
the summer and early fall. Stocks, I think, are lighter 
than at this time a year ago. In this section of Minne 
sota I cannot see that the outlook is less bright than a 
year ago. Our crops have been fair, prices are good and 
labor is well employed at good wages. Barring unfore 
seen calamities, I feel that the first half, at least, of 1904 
will be equal to the past few years. 


The demand for Hardware has been somewhat less. 
The summer months were so excessively wet that farm- 
ers were not able to get onto their farms to do needed 
work, and although some farmers have done well, the 
majority have had little net outcome. Many of our cus- 
tomers have overspeculated in what they thought cheap 
lands, and, although we cannot say there is any severe 
tightening in money, all are inclined to go very cau- 
tiously. Stocks ‘are light, and buying is very conserva- 
tive. No great amount of prosperity, but almost no dis- 
tress. Labor is fairly employed, and the condition of 
farmers, as a rule, is good. At present there seems to be 
every indication that the coming season will be a quiet 
one in the building trades, and there will be very little 
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undertaken in new enterprises until after the general 
election. 





We have not found the demand for Hardware the past 
year equal to the year 1902; probably we expected too 
much of the year. The greatest hindrance to a large 
volume of business in 1903 was the incessant rains, mak- 
ing it impossible for the farmers to sew their low lands, 
thereby reducing the acreage and giving the farmers 
that much less to spend this fall. Our stock is in a 
normal condition at the present time, and we believe 
that the dealer who pursues a conservative policy the 
coming season will be the best off. Collections are very 
slow ; in fact, I believe that they are slower than they 
have been at any time since 1893. We do not look for 
any improvement before the farmers being to market 
their stock, that they are now fattening on the crops 
raised last summer. The extent of the prosperity that 
we are to enjoy the coming year will depend entirely 
upon the outlook in the spring. If it opens up a wet sea- 
son, with all the earmarks of being a duplicate of this 
year, we will not look for a large volume of business 
and will buy accordingly; on the other hand, if the 
spring is a comparatively dry one, we will look for a 
large volume of business. Labor is well employed and 
will be the coming year, because of some local activity 
in the railroad line. Most of the farmers hereabouts 
expect the year 1903 to pay all the expenses of the family 
and farm and to leave a balance to be put away for old 
age, a rainy day, or to buy the oldest son a farm when 
he gets ready to settle down for life. If a year fails 
to do this it is counted a poor year, and the farmers will 
do without a great many things before they will tap that 
bank account; so that while in reality the farmers are 
in a very prosperous condition, it does the merchant 
no good if the year is not a good one. 


As the year closes, and we are enabled to make com- 
parisons in a more general way with preceding years, we 
find that 1908 has, in spite of many discouraging features, 
made at least an average showing. ‘The first half of the 
past year was full of encouragement, and in each month 
in that period showed a substantial increase over corre- 
sponding months of previous years, and prospects very 
favorable for a good fall business. The fact that this has 
failed to materialize has probably been the most disap- 
pointing feature of the year’s business and, much as any 
representative retailer may be adverse to assuming what 
might be considered a pessimistic attitude, still, in this 
locality, we feel justified in complaining of the results of 
the last six months. Our farmers harvested a good aver- 
age crop but, since then, prices in all products have fallen 
off to such an extent that the financial condition of the 
average farmer is certainly not good. This has made col- 
lections unusually slow, has caused a considerable falling 
off in the demand for better grades of goods, leaving 
the stocks in these lines rather heavy; and has also been 
the cause of a very disappointing holiday trade. It is 
rather early yet to mention prospects for the coming year. 
If our farmers are enabled to hold their produce until 
they can obtain better prices than prevail at present, we 
believe our spring trade will be exceptionally good. Other- 
wise we do not expect much until another crop is in sight. 


From Hardware Merchants in NEBRASKA: 

Demand above the average till about December 1, 
when it fell suddenly to far below average. High prices 
of livestock and agricultural products have stimulated 
demand until recently, when the falling price of live 
stock was almost simultaneous with falling of in de- 
mand. Stocks are not heavy, and there is anxiety to 
reduce them to the lowest point possible with all. pos- 
sible haste. Collections are slow, very slow, considering 
conditions. The people’s earnings have been very liberal, 
but they have been very largely absorbed by the enhanced 
price of about everything for which they expended money, 
leaving net earnings not better than a long average, in- 
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deed if they are that. Labor employed about as in 1902. 
Financial condition of farmers not greatly advanced over 
1902. Prospects discouraging—decidedly. 


Trade in staple Hardware about the average, season- 
able goods, such as Screen Wire, Freezers, &c., poor. Big 
trade in Lawn Mowers. Collections a little slow. Steel 
Range trade nearly a blank; Heater trade very light. 
Plenty of money for necessities. Crops light, and low 
prices stop sale of luxuries and goods not absolutely 
needed. Farm and other labor fully employed. No pres- 
ent indication of much improvement beyond the normal. 
Farmers are looking for lower prices on merchandise, 
owing to coming Presidential election, &c. 


The general trade in this section has been of the very 
best, especially during the last six months. One reason 
for this active trade has been on account of building going 
on everywhere in both the city and surrounding country. 
Better buildings, with modern conveniences, have been put 
up. The better goods are the ones that have been selling. 
The cause of this activity has been the good prices pre- 
vailing on farm products. The slight shortage in crops, 
we think, is cutting in on holiday trade, as well as lower 
prices on cattle and hogs. Stocks are being well kept up. 
Collections are fair. Prosperity still reigns, especially 
among the farmers, who are carrying good bank accounts. 
Prospect for building fairly good. 


Demand has been for a better class of goods. Volume 
of business throughout this State 15 to 20 per cent. larger 
than last year. Good crops, good prices, no diseases 
among stock, general prosperity of the country, have af- 
fected business favorably. Stocks generally average equal 
to other years, some few reducing stock. Collections are 
not so good as last year. Money being invested and spent 
more freely. Tendency to incur obligations. There is: 
an uncertain feeling among conservatives about 1904. The 
impressions left from last depression will have a tendency 
to hold in check any great financial scare in this section 
of the country. The people are in a prosperous condition. 
Labor so well employed the employee names his wage- 
scale and hours for labor. New buildings and enterprises. 
will be cautiously promoted. In conversation, and from 
correspondence, we learn of a cautious feeling existing 
among all classes. A good symptom surely; one that wilk 
prevent surprise and continue safe advance in improve- 
ments. 


There seems to be very little difference in regard to- 
the demand for goods over last year. Business was about 
the same. Stocks in this locality are rather heavy. Col- 
lections fair. People here seem to prosper, everybody 
busy, and no need of anybody being out of work. Farmers. 
here are all well to do and, so far, the prospect for build- 
ing is good. 


Demand 25 per cent. greater than for 1903. Collec- 
tions good. Stocks, as a rule, are light. Trade has suf- 
fered to some extent, due mainly to the fact that the- 
weather has been favorable to the farmers. Financial 
conditions are better than ever, almost impossible to hire 
help by day or month. Crops are better than anticipated ; 
farmers are out of debt, many with bank accounts. The 
outlook for building is very bright. Conditions are very 
favorable for a good future business. 


From Hardware Merchants in NORTH DAKOTA: 

The Hardware trade for 1903 has been very satisfac- 
tory. Collections have been above the average. The 
wheat crop was somewhat better than last year, and 
better prices have been realized, leaving our farmers. 
with more money, which is an indication that they are in 
a prosperous condition, and that trade will be good for- 
some time to come. Labor has been well employed at 
good prices. 


7 


General trade improved over 1902. Extra building. 
Stock in good condition. Best collections for years. Pros- 
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perity of the people first class. No idle men. Financial 
condition of the farmers best for years. Building good. 


Referring only to our individual business, the demand 
for goods in our line this yeur has been better than in the 
preceding one, but taking the trade in general throughout 
the State, believe sales will fall short of 1902. Stocks, 
too, I am inclined to think, are larger than the average 
Hardware dealer would desire, caused by their antici- 
pation of a good fall business that did not come on ac- 
count of short crops, which have existed in most parts of 
the State. I believe the general complaint is that collec- 
tions are not good. The people as a class are prosperous. 
Most of the inhabitants came here without anything, or 
with but little, and in the Red River Valley, where we 
are located, they are now provided with good homes and 
farm buildings. Mortgages that were contracted some 
years ago are being paid off very rapidly. One of the ele- 
ments making collections slow in some localities in the 
State is occasioned by the farmers holding their grain. 
Then in other localities crops have been very poor and 
they have but little to sell. As to employment of labor, 
there has been a great scarcity, for several years, of good 
help required in all kinds of building construction, such 
as carpenters, bricklayers, sheet metal workers, painters, 
plumbers, &c., which fact, and their services being high, 
has retarded building considerably, but believe the labor 
proposition has not caused as much building to be side 
tracked as high priced methods. With all that, in our 
city we will have more good buildings put up in 1904 than 
in 1903. 


We cannot compare this with other years, as this is 
our first. However, the business has been fully up to our 
anticipations. Crops have been but fair, and prices of 
cattle good. Retailers advise that fall trade has not been 
up to expectations; consequently, stocks are larger than 
they should be. Collections have been fair. Taking our 
State as a whole, the farmers are in fair circumstances, 
and with each year they are better able to pay for their 
supplies in cash, but ideal conditions are still in the fu- 
ture. We do not look for the usual amount of building 
next year. However, the immigration in the spring will 
decide that. 


The demand has exceeded that of the preceding year 
to a considerable degree, due to good prospects for crops, 
which were ultimately realized, together with fair prices 
for all manner of farm produce. Stocks are lighter than 
usual owing to a feeling that lower prices are imminent 
on account of trouble in corporation circles. Collections 
in the northeastern counties of this State have made a 
new “ high water mark,” debts of long standing as well as 
current obligations being paid This section of the State 
is prosperous beyond all antecedent. A larger acreage is 
plowed than any fall during the history of the State. A 
heavy snow fall, more being on the ground at this time 
than has fallen during the entire winter for many years, 
assures abundant moisture for starting the spring crops. 
Farmers are generally in good financial condition, and the 
next summer promises many new farm buildings. All in 
all, it can be said that this section of the Northwest is 
comfortable, and has a mighty “ rosy ” future before it. 


From Hardware Merchants in SOUTH DAKOTA: 
Hardware trade has been good during the year, and 
the volume of business has been greater than previous 
_year. Activity in building and the good prices farmers 
have received for all their produce has affected business 
for the better. Stocks are kept well assorted, as trade up 
to now has been quite active. Collections have been 
good, but commence to show a falling off. The outlook for 
business is favorable. Town people, as well as farmers, 
seem to be prosperous. Labor has had full employment 
at good wages, and everybody seems to feel good, and 
would continue to do so if it were not for the stories 
which come from the East about the coming of hard 
times and the tightness of money. Our financial condi- 
tions are better than ever. Farmers are mostly well to do, 
and there is no reason why a financial crisis should af- 
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fect us much, as long as we can raise crops and cattle. 
Locally, building prospects are good, as our town has had 
a steady growth. There is great demand for houses, and 
many houses could not be built on account of scarcity of 
labor. We expect a large building boom, unless every- 
body gets frightened. 


Goods have been in smaller demand than in other 
years, due to a wet season. Stocks are rather light. Col- 
lections are much better than the early part of the fall. 
The indications for business during the first six months 
1904 are uncertain. People are prosperous, with a good 
demand for labor. Farmers are in good financial condi- 
tion. The prospect for building and new enterprises is 
small. 


Demand for seasonable goods is excellent, including 
Stoves, Sleigh Stock, Skates, &c. Stocks and collections 
fair. Our people are prosperous, and labor is hired to 
full extent. Farmers’ condition good. Building pros- 
pects very good for another year. Already some founda- 
tions going in for brick structures. The country is all 
right. Our trade would be better if our banks would oc- 


casionally loan a little money here instead of letting it all 
go East. 


From Hardware Merchants in WYOMING: 

The first part of this year demand was equal to the 
past three years, but fell during the last half, owing to 
drought and grasshoppers, which ruined the range north 
of us, while hail passed south of us. Stocks are being cut 
down. Collections are much below the average. The 
farming community have had a bad year, and money is 
very close with them, as it also is with the stockmen on 
account of low price of beef cattle. No labor employed 
here, except by farmers and at the coal mines. Demand 
for coal is good, and mines are running full capacity. The 
building prospect is about half what it was last year. 


Trade during the first eight and one-half months of 
1903 was a good comparison with the same months in 
the three previous years. Since the middle of September 
there has been quite a falling off in the demand for gen- 
eral merchandise. This condition seems to apply more 
severely to the class of goods carried by the leading Hard- 
ware houses ; that is to say, Barb Wire, Wagons, Harness, 
Miners’ and Builders’ Supplies. The cause for such con- 
dition in this locality seems, in the main, to be the de 
pressed. condition of the market for live stock, particular- 
ly the market for cattle. We feel, to a limited extent, a 
sympathy with the distress in certain parts of the coun- 
try caused by the water squeezing process in Wall Street 
during the summer and early fall. This last has led to a 
general feeling “that we had better wait a while” and 
see if the great tumble in the market price of corporation 
stocks will result in a general panic, or a tightness in 
money that will cripple enterprise along all speculative 
lines, such as prospecting, mining, reclaiming arid lands, 
&e. We believe the waiting period will soon pass. The 
marvelous financial strength that has been attained in the 
Middle West and in the Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
Coast States, backed by good crops and good prices for 
nearly all products of agriculture, makes a general pan- 
icky condition impossible, so long as the same enterprise, 
governed by reasonable conservatism, prevails as in 
the past ten years. Business in all lines in this local- 
ity ought to regain its normal condition by the time that 
the spring trade for 1904 opens. One thing is certain, 
there will be no panic in this neck of the woods. 


We have had a good year’s trade, the best we have 
known here. During the last two months trade has been 
slower, and collections much below what they should be, 
due to the low prices of sheep and cattle. The indications 
are that trade will be slower during the next six months. 
The hay and grain crops are good, and a large number of 
ranchmen are holding their stock for higher prices. There 
will not be much building and development until late in 
the summer and fall. 
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Trade conditions have not been as good as in 
former years, owing to quite heavy “range loss 7 
in stock and extremely low price of cattle and sheep, 
also heavy loss of farm crops by hail and frost. Stocks 
are fairly heavy, but collections are poor. An air 
of caution and carefulness pervades the country, and 
we do not look for anything but a very moderate trade. 
There are no idle laborers in this country; the people in 
general are fairly prosperous, but stockmen and farm- 
ers are blue. We are informed that some large com- 
panies are about to do some work in our oil fields, but 
do not know how true it is. Should such be the case, 
local conditions would be much improved. 





From Hardware Merchants in MONTANA: 

Trade for the present year in general has been as good 
as heretofore. Stocks are not large, but enough to supply 
the present demand. Collections are slow. We think 
business during the first six months of 1904 will not be 
rushing. The people as a whole are prosperous, but the 
decline in cattle and sheep has hurt them to a certain 
degree. ‘There are quite a large number of idle men. The 
financial condition of farmers is pretty good, but there are 
quite a number that a panic would wind up. There are 
no prospects for building, and no new enterprises. Money 
seems to be getting closer and closer all the time. The 
banks don’t care to loan except to first-class customers. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


—_—_——— 


Virginia, Florida, 

West Virginia, Alabama, 

North Carolina, Mississippi, 

South Carolina, Tennessee, 

Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana. 





From Hardware Merchants in VIRGINIA: 

We think, taking it all in all, the year has been as 
good as any previous year, with the exception of 1902. 
The truckers in the counties adjacent to this city had a 
very good and profitable season, which always reflects 
upon the general prosperity, as this business annually 
brings large sums of money into circulation here. In re- 
gard to stocks, we are inclined to think that most of our 
dealers have been buying in a conservative way during 
this year, and that stocks in their hands are in conse- 
quence light. Collections have been up to the average. 
Our people are very generally employed, and most mer- 
chants have had a fairly good trade throughout the fall, 
and the laboring classes have had steady employment at 
good wages. There have been but few strikes during the 
year, and those we have had were of small proportions 
and did not affect business to any extent. The financial 
condition of our farmers is good. Many of them have 
paid off all the encumbrances on their farms, and they 
seem to live easily and well, and have money to spend. 
We consider that the prospects for building and new en- 
terprises in this city and vicinity for the first six months 
of 1904 are very favorable. It appears that we may look 
for good business, as soon as the cold weather of the win- 


ter is over. 


Our business for 1903 has been the best we have ever 
experienced. Good crops of wheat, corn, hay and apples 
have been of great benefit to us. Collections are not as 
good as the financial condition of farmers indicate they 
should be. The people are in a good financial condition, 
and labor is well employed. We do not look for much 
building next year. 

‘ 
From Hardware Merchants in WEST VIRGINIA: 


The demand in some lines greater ; others lighter, mak- 
ing the average about as in 1902. Business has been af- 
fected by light crops and unfavorable weather. One spe- 
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cial feature is the tendency of jobbers to sell consumers, 
especially in Paints and Lubricating Oils. Stocks are 
about as in 1902, and collections slow. Our people are 
fairly prosperous considering a short wheat and corn 
crop this season. All labor that will work is employed ; 
there has been a scarcity in farm hands. Our farmers, as 
a rule, in a fairly good financial condition. Building pros- 
pects are good. 


Demand has not been as good as in 1902, nor has there 
been as much building as during that year. Stocks are of 
fair size, and collections are very slow. People are only 
moderately prosperous, and not much building or new en- 
terprises contemplated. Labor is only employed part of 
the time. The financial condition of farmers is only fair. 


Concerning the condition of trade, &c., in this section, 
past, present and future, we are just closing the most 
prosperous year in our business, our business far exceed- 
ing anything that we have ever done. The country in this 
vicinity seems to be, generally speaking, in a healthy 
state, and we look for a continuance of the present busi- 
ness for at least the first three months of next year. We 
feel that conditions warrant this, and think these condi- 
tions may continue for the next six months. One thing 
that may check this will be newspaper talk, &c., making 
the people afraid and thus causing more conservative 
attitude. Local conditions have been hampered somewhat 
on account of the drought that has prevailed here for 
mouths, thus making it impossible for the timber men 
to get their lumber, ties, &c., to market; but as the win- 
ter season has begun and we will doubtless have an 
abundance of rain, we look for this material to come to 
market, which will help us considerably. Collections are, 
generally speaking, good. 


The past year has been very satisfactory. The de- 
mand for goods has been greater than in any other year, 
but it would have been even larger had it not have beep 
for the slump in prices that has occurred in the past few 
months. Stocks are very light with the retailer, and com- 
paratively light with the jobber, but owing to the fact 
that the retailer’sdemands are frequent and for immediate 
shipment, the jobber cannot allow his stock to get as low 
as he would like to have it at this season of the year. 
Collections are fairly good. December of 1903 does not 
cast quite as bright a light into 1904 as 1902 did for 1903. 
The new year will not start off with the rush that the 
year just ending did, and while labor is fairly well em- 
ployed, it seems to be the main contention that stands ip 
the way of business prosperity for the new year. While 
this is not a large farming section, what few farmers we 
have are in excellent shape, as they get a good price for 
everything they have to sell. The building outlook is not 
so good as a year ago, but believe it would be better if the 
labor question was settled. Taking it all in all, the new 
year does not have a very bright prospect in this section, 
as the coal business, which is the backbone of our busi- 
ness enterprises, is very quiet, and very little market for 
the product. However, if the labor trouble could be set- 
tled and adjusted satisfactorily we think all other trou- 
bles would adjust themselves in a very short time, and 
probably after the first three months everything would 
move on in 1904 as well as it did in 1903. 


From Hardware Merchants in NORTH CAROLINA: 
Better demand than other years. Good crops, cotton 
especially. Stocks are about the same, and collections 
good. Good general prosperity. The demand for labor 
in this section is excellent, and our farmers have money. 
Think there will be a good deal of building next year. 


Our trade will show a falling off from last year, the 
past four months showing a heavy drop. The low price 
of tobacco is said to be the cause of dull trade. though 
with the high price the farmers have had for their 
cotton it puzzles us to see the cause for the condition 
of trade here. Our stock is lower than usual for this 
time of year. Collections are very good. Our section 
is fairly prosperous and in geod condition. All labor 
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can find work. A good per cent. of our farmers are in 
good shape and above board. Building here is at a 
standstill for the present, but the past year has been a 
good one in the building line, and the grade of work is 
being raised all the time, as finer and a better grade of 
work is being required. We are sure business will 
improve early in the new year. In fact, we look for 
business to reach where it was for the first six months 


in this year, which was good. 
Sccemnsene 


From Hardware Merchants in SOUTH CAROLINA: 

The business features of the year 1903, as compared 
with other years, have been decidedly more favorable. 
The trade has been affected in a few localities, where 
the crops were ruined by flood and drought. Our stock 
of goods at the present time is a little above the aver- 
age. Collections are good, except in a few sections, where 
crops have been affected adversely by the flood and 
drought. The people are in a better financial condition 
than for the past few years, generally speaking. There 
is rather a scarcity of labor. Every laborer willing to 
work can find employment. Farmers are in a better con- 
dition than for the past year or two, except in a few 
localities. There is no present prospect of anything very 
important ‘in the building line. 


The demand for goods during the year 1903 has been 
especially good, and, of course, trade was the same until 
the tobacco crop came on. The low price offered for 
tobacco disheartened the growers and demoralized trade. 
Stocks are at present heavier than at this season a year 
ago, and collections have been very slow. A great many 
here plant tobacco alone, and the high price of cotton, of 
course, could not materially help them. Every one looks 
upon next year as a good year for business. Labor is 
scarce and the farmers find difficulty in getting the help 
they desire. Farmers, as a rule, are about even—just 
being able to meet their expenses for the past year. 
Building in this whole section is on a boom, and many 
new and substantial buildings are being erected. This 
will continue far into the new year. 


Demand good. Special influences have been the high 
prices of farm products. Stocks and collections fair. 
People prosperous. Labor well employed and scarce. 
Financial condition of farmers better than in years. 
Prospect for building fair. 


The demand for goods has been good, as compared 
with other years. The scarcity of cotton is affecting busi- 
ness by depressing cotton manufacturers. Stocks of Hard- 
ware are fairly good, while collections are satisfactory. 
We look for a good business for the first six months of 
1904. The labor on the farms is not fully employed. 
The financial condition of farmers is pretty good, but 
collections are only fair. The greatest question with us 
is how to regain the labor for the farms. Laborers have 
wandered away, and will be difficult to get them back. 


From Hardware Merchants in GEORGIA: 

Our trade has been equally as large as in 1902, and 
we have every reason to look for a good 1904 trade. Lum- 
ber and cotton ties are very active, likewise naval stores, 
which goes to make the country prosperous at this time. 
The financial condition of the farmers through this sec- 
tion is as good as in previous years. There is nothing 
special before the public at this time to create any excite- 
ment in the commercial interests in this section, but only 
a steady growth. 


Cotton is king in this part of the moral vineyard. 
When there is a good cotton crop, and it brings fair prices, 
business is good, no matter whether other commodities are 
high or low. The year 1903 opened with bright prospects, 
and business was good. It continued good in all lines 
until September, when every one began to realize that the 
cotton crop would be very short. Then came two months 
of dullness. November and December have been fairly 
busy, and collections have improved some, though still 
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behind the average. Our people, as a rule, are in a 
fairly prosperous condition, especially the professional 
classes and merchants who have been at all conservative 
in extending credits. Farmers are not in as good condi- 
tion as they were a year ago, caused by short cotton crop 
and evidenced by short collections. The present high 
price of cotton will help the farmers but very little, as 
the crop has all been marketed, but it will be an incentive 
to them to plant a larger acreage than ever, and the mer- 
chant who is willing to take the risk can sell all of the 
farm implements and supplies he wants to during the 
coming season on credit. 


From Hardware Merchants in FLORIDA: 

Demand about the same as last year, or perhaps a 
little better. Stock about the same as usual. Collections 
not good; cotton crop very short. Our people are not 


very prosperous. All laborers have employment. There 
are no prospects of new enterprises. 
The demand for General Hardware has increased 


about 20 per cent. over 1902. The cause is the additional 
development and settlement of this section of the State. 
Stocks are a little heavier. Collections are always slow 
during midwinter, but have been fair throughout the 
year. The business conditions are good, and if the winter 
should be mild the prosperity of this section will be large. 
Labor is well employed and in demand. Financial condi- 
tion of truck farmers good. Building only moderate. 


Volume of business is considerably ahead of last year, 
occasioned largely by the local conditions. Cotton has 
for two years commanded a good price, and the yield in 
this section has been good. Our stock is at a point that 
will just allow us to keep our ordinary orders filled. In- 
stead of carrying 1000 kegs of Nails in stock we have 
them down to about 400; other heavy lines in propor- 
tion. Collections are good. People are prosperous and 
labor is fully employed. Farmers in better shape than for 
years. No new building operations in sight at this time. 
The year 1904 will without a doubt show continued in- 
crease in the local Hardware business. We anticipate a 
very active year for 1904, and regardless of market condi- 
tions will have to carry stock enough to keep our cus- 
tomers supplied. 


From Hardware Merchants in ALABAMA: 

Demand 10 to 20 per cent. better than previous years. 
In Hardware, retailers’ stocks are very low. Whole- 
sale stocks as low as possible. Collections are fair, but 
not as good as should be. Prosperity of the people 
is improving steadily. There is employment for all 
who will work. Farmers’ condition much better on 
account of good price of cotton this year, though many 
of them made very short crops. Good prospect for 
building and other new enterprises. This section is 
purely agricultural. Have made rather short crops for 
several years. Last year corn crop almost total failure. 
This year, however, farmers made best corn crop of years, 
and the good price for cotton has made up for the short 
yield. We anticipate a good business next year. 

Our demand for goods is quite as good as in other 
years. The depression in iron making has affected busi- 
ness unfavorably. Our stock is heavy and collections are 
very good. The iron trade is in bad shape, but the farm- 
ers are in good fix. They have a good supply of corn, 
hay and meal to begin and make a crop next year. The 
price of cotton has made up for the loss in quantity. 
Labor well employed, while farmers are in better fix than 
in years. The prospect for building and new enterprises 
is not good. 





From Hardware Merchants in MISSISSIPPI: 

Have had an excellent business this year. Have a 
good cotton crop in this section, and it is bringing 12% 
cents. Stocks are light. Best collections since 1861. The 
future is good. Farmers in excellent condition. More 
deposits in the banks from farmers than ever known. 
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Prospects for building good. We expect the largest 
spring business on record. The only trouble is getting 
goods fast enough. 


From Hardware Merchants in TENNESSEE: 

Nineteen hundred and three has been an exceptionally 
good year in this territory. Good crops in 1902 and 1903, 
with prices for same high, are the principal reasons for 
the increase. Stocks are not as low as usual, taken as a 
whole, although most merchants have endeavored to buy 
as sparingly as possible of staple Hardware, fearing 
lower prices. Collections are good. The prosperous con- 
dition of the farmers in East Tennessee insures a con- 
tinuance of good trade for some months. The building 
of turnpikes in this county will aid us materially in a 
local way. The only cloud we see is in the uncertainty 
of the maintenance of prices. If we had any assurance 
of protection along that line, would have none as to the 
demand for the goods. 


The demands on us have shown a decided increase 
over previous years, due principally to fact that we have 
converted our business into jobbing almost exclusively, 
and are distributing a larger proportion of goods used in 
our lines.. Owing to the fact that market on iron and 
steel products has been somewhat uncertain for the past 
few months, we have avoided buying, consequently stocks 
on these lines are light. The local conditions of the 
weather have not been favorable for the delivery of the 
tobacco crop, from which the farmers derive money at 
this season. As a consequence collections are not as good 
as usual. The condition of our territory is prosperous. 
Almost the entire population are employed. The pros- 
pects for buildings and new enterprises are not flattering. 


From Hardware Merchants in KENTUCKY: 


Have done about the same volume of business in 1903 ° 


as in 1902. At present time merchants are not disposed 
to buy as freely as they did last year. They do not 
anticipate their wants as far ahead and have not placed 
orders for futures on Poultry Netting, Freezers, Screen 
Wire Cloth, Screen Doors and other sundry goods, or 
for Harness and goods of that character, as freely as in 
the fall of 1902 for 1903 trade. Collections not as good 
as last year, for the reason here that our principal money 
crop is tobacco. Considerable corn is raised, some hay 
and stock, but still tobacco is considered the money crop, 
this being the largest tobacco growing county in the State. 
Last year at this time the farmers had marketed about 
$250,000 worth of tobacco. Owing to dry weather this 
year there has been no tobacco season, and consequently 
no tobacco has been marketed. The market price of the 
weed is very much depressed, and farmers and general 
merchants who supply the farmers are quite blue over 
the prospects. The hay crop was good here, but is not 
bringing as much money as it did last year, but the farm- 
ers are satisfied with the price of hay. The corn crop was 
a good average crop, with good prices. Labor has not 
been employed in the city during the past two months 
on account of the fact that tobacco don’t move, and pos- 
sibly 2000 workers who depend on tobacco in winter are 
out of work. Prospects for building not as good as last 
year, owing to financial scare, originating in the Bast. 
Our farmers where the crops have been fairly good are 
in a very fair condition financially. 


Our business last season has been very satisfactory, 
except in regard to the profit. The volume of trade being 
so large, it seems that goods are being sold on closer 
margin each year. Our impression is stocks throughout 
the country are light, more so than for several years. 
Collections in some sections of our territory are excel 
lent, especially where there has been a good cotton crop. 
In our immediate section tobacco is king, and as the price 
of this staple product is lower than for years, and no 
demand for it, it is causing very hard times with country 
merchants. Our farmers, however, seem to be in a more 
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prosperous condition than for years. Everything has an 
air of prosperity on our farms. Labor is well employed 
in this section. We look for improvements in buildings 
in the coming year. 


From Hardware Merchants in LOUISIANA: 


Our trade has been about an average with past sea- 
sons. While the yield of cotton has not been up to the 
average, the price has been much better, thus making 
money more plentiful with our people than it has been for 
many years. Corn and garden crops have been in 
abundant yield, which Adds to the prosperity of the peo- 
ple. Stocks are on the average, and collections are fairly 
good. Farmers especially are more prosperous than for 
many years past, many having more or less money in 
bank. Labor of all kinds are fully employed in this 
section. Prospect for more buildings for the coming sea- 
son seems to be good. 


Demand has been better than last year, owing to the 
high price of cotton. Stocks are about as usual. Collec- 
tions are late, but we think will be all right. Cotton is 
good, but sugar dead. Unions prevent lots of work being 
done, but all who want to are working. The financial 
condition of farmers is good. Condition of labor and the 
slowness of railroads in handling goods prevent building. 
A good many persons would build but expect declines in 
prices. 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 





Missouri, Colorado, 

Arkansas, New Mexico, 

Texas, Indian Territory, 
Kansas, Oklahoma Territory. 





From Hardware Merchants in MISSOURI: 

The general features of trade during 1903 have been 
very satisfactory, and general business better than last 
year. Locally, our business has been. curtailed by the 
breaking of the levee and flooding of the lowlands, neces- 
sarily destroying crops in both Illinois and Missouri. 
Quite a good deal of our business came from the Illinois 
bottoms. Merchants are carrying good stocks of goods. 
Collections, as a rule, very good. all indications point to 
a good business in this part of the State for 1904. Finan- 
cial condition of our farmers outside of the flooded dis- 
trict is good. No man need remain idle if he wants to 
work. We think the prospects for building in our little 
city are very good for 1904. 


During 1903 we have sold more merchandise than in 
1901 or 1902, the per cent. of profit being about the same. 
We believe all dealers in our line are inclined to reduce 
stock. Collections are slow, owing to local conditions. 
People are in usual condition as regards money. We 
fear that the zinc and lead ore markets will be dull. If 
such is the case, many miners will leave this section for 
higher wages in the West. Farmers are prosperous. 
Building will be of a substantial character, but only 
such as have been gotten under way at least with plans 
this winter. Generally speaking, we are not inclined to 
believe 1904 will be as good as 1903 was. 


Demand for building material has been light during 
the year. Water covered a territory 6 miles wide and 30 
miles long of our best farming land. Some feed was 
raised after this water went off, but was not merchant- 
able. Think stocks are light; we are buying very spar- 
ingly, especially in Stoves. Collections are not as good 
as we think they should be. There should be a fair busi- 
ness for spring. There has been employment for all this 
year. No building is in prospect. We are almost entirely 
dependent on agriculture. Our farmers as a class don’t 
venture ahead, but are easily discouraged; so we can’t 
predict much. 
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The demand is a quarter less than in 1902, caused by 
wet weather first part of season. Stocks are heavy and 
collections good. General prosperity of people and finan- 
cial condition of the farmer good, with a very limited 
prospect for building and other new enterprises, as build- 
ing here has been overdone. 


Our sales for 1903 are about 10 per cent. over 1902. 
Strikes have affected business very much. My own busi- 
ness did not suffer so much on that account, as I sell for 
cash, and all contractors buy on credit. I think, while 
stocks are not heavy, they are well assorted. People are 
prosperous; labor is well employed, and farmers are in 
good financial condition. Prospect for building depends 
on labor troubles. Much more building would have been 
done during 1903 had it not been that there were so many 
strikes. 


Trade has been good with us all the year, except 
November and December. Low price of live stock has 
curtailed business for the present. This community is 
short about $80,000 on apples-and wheat, which may in- 
fluence spring trade. 


Demand much better than preceding years. The gen- 
eral prosperity of the people has favorably affected busi- 
ness. Stocks are light and collections good. The people 
are prosperous, labor is fully employed, the financial con- 
dition of the farmer is A1. 


From Hardware Merchants in ARKANSAS: 

Trade has been good. Sales last year about 20 per 
cent. above the average of the last ten years. Cotton 
crop is short; the high price, however, more than com- 
pensates for the shortage. Stocks in hands of merchants 
are, it seems, rather large, but goods move well at this 
time of year. Collections are fairly good. The people 
here—i. e., the majority—are prosperous and are getting 
over the effects of the drought two years ago. Labor is 
fully employed. The trouble has been a shortage of labor, 
but we are getting over it. Building enterprises have 
been hampered a good deal by high price of material and 
the scarcity of labor. Labor is getting more plentiful, 
and if lumber should decline it will stimulate building, 
also the sale of Hardware. 


There has been an average demand. Short crops, 
especially of cotton, have unfavorably affected business. 
Stocks are fairly heavy, and collections only fair. The 
farmers are financially in fair condition. General pros- 
perity is moderate, and there are good prospects for 
building and new enterprises. Business November and 
December in Hardware and groceries below normal; in 
dry goods a little above average. Good prices for raw 
cotton our salvation this year. 


The demand has been as good this year as former 
years on general lines, and better on Builders’ Hardware. 
There have been no special changes to affect trade, ex- 
cept the short cotton crop. The excess in price will not 
supply the deficiency in yield. Other conditions about 
same as in former years. Stocks are about the same. 
Collections are not so good. The people are in fairly 
good condition; plenty to live on, but very little money. 
Labor is well employed. The building outlook is good. 
Considerable slate deposits have recently been discov- 
ered near our town, which are being developed rapidly. 
That, with our vast amount of timber and stone, which 
is just now coming on the market, will probably add con- 
siderably to our business in the future. Town and coun- 
try are in a very fair condition. 


We have experienced the best demand that we have 
had for years, which has resulted from the building of a 
railroad. Stocks are fairly light, but collections are ex- 
ceptionally good. The prosperity of the people is general, 
and all available labor is employed. All the farmers 
have plenty of money. A federal building and a canning 
factory are in prospect; also dwellings and business 
houses. 
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Demand a little better than 1902. High price of cotton 
has made business good since October 15. Stocks are 
large, and collections good. Labor fully employed and de- 
mand better than usual. No boom, but gradual and per- 
manent improvements being made along all the line. 


From Hardware Merchants in TEXAS: 

My sales for 1903 will exceed those for 1902 by 
about 4 to 5 per cent., and will fall below the average of 
the past ten years by about 3 per cent., instead of showing 
a normal increase consistent with the general develop- 
ment of the country. There is a shortage in our prin- 
cipal money producing crop—cotton—caused by ravages 
of boll weevil. My stock on December 1 was about 17 per 
cent. larger than on December 1 last year. Collections are 
fair and will exceed those of the preceding year by about 
4 per cent. While people are not prosperous, conditions 
are regarded as fairly satisfactory, deficiency in cotton 
crop being partly compensated for by the increased price 
realized for that which was made, and the harvest of 
grain and feedstuff has been bountiful. Farm labor well 
employed. In the industries, of which we have very 
few, labor is fairly well employed. Financial condition 
of farmers is, on an average, fairly good. There is no 
prospect for an increase in building and new enterprises 
over this year. Business during the first eight months 
of the present year was lighter than it had been for the 
same period in five years. I expect a fair demand for 
goods during the first six months of 1904. 


The demand for goods was much greater com- 
pared to that in former years, and stocks, as a rule, are 
heavy this time of the year.. Collections are good. The 
outlook for the following six months is very bright, and 
we look for a good business. There are no idle hands 
in this vicinity, as labor is well employed. The farmers 
generally are prosperous in this section. Prospect of 
building is fair; no new enterprise in view. This section 
needs rain to make it a banner year, but should rain not 
come we will not suffer very much. 


Thevolume and profit in our business have been about 
the same as in 1902. Considerable uncertainty exists as to 
business conditions, owing to the uncertain crop condi- 
tions for the past four months. Stocks are about nor- 
mal for this season. Retailers are buying cautiously. 
Collections are good. In our immediate section condi- 
tions are good. We will have fair trade as late as April. 
Labor is not as well employed as last year. Farmers are 
in good shape. Prospect for building is light. 


The general features of trade during the season of 
1908 have been normal. The demand for goods has been 
about the same as for 1901 and 1902. The most detri- 
mental influence upon the Hardware business has been the 
boll weevil scare. The stocks of Hardware are rather 
lighter than usual. Collections are fairly good in all the 
territory not seriously affected by the boll weevil. Indi- 
cations for the first six months of 1904 seem to be promis- 
ing of good results. The extremely high price of cotton 
in a manner compensates for the short crop. Labor is 
fairly well employed. The farmers whose cotton crop was 
not ruined by the boll weevil have good bank accounts. 
In fact, the bank balances of this city are larger than 
usual. There are several large buildings projected and in 
process of construction. The year 1904 is somewhat of a 
puzzle on account of the boll weevil. We know that trade 
will be exceedingly poor in the territory where the boll 
weevil destroyed the cotton crop of 1903. We do not 
know what new territory may be attacked the coming sea- 
son. 


The demand has not been good. Business was affected 
by boll weavil in our cotton. Stocks are very light. Col- 
lections have been good on account of high price of cotton. 
Think the outlook for 1904 is encouraging and hope busi- 
ness will be better. Farmers are in good shape, consid- 
ering our small crop. Will be very little building in our 
county. We have had a good holiday business in this 
section, better than for several years. 
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From Hardware Merchants in KANSAS: 

About the same as the last year. Trade has been af- 
fected by light crops, rural free delivery and catalogue 
firms. Stocks are light and collections poor. People are 
fairly prosperous, and labor is very well employed. 
Farmers are in rather poor financial condition. But lit- 
tle prospect of building and new enterprises in the 
spring. : 


Within a radius of 10 miles trade in general has been 
good. The demand has been good, owing to extraordinary 
crops. Stocks appear too heavy for the demand. Collec- 
tions are above the average. The indications for business 
could not be better, and our people were never more 
prosperous. We have more work than we can find men 
to do it; and, as a rule, farmers are all independent. The 
prospect for building was never better. We think the 
farmer is getting more than his share. He does not pay 
as much for his comforts or necessities in proportion to 
his time and skill or outlay as the merchant or mechanic. 
He gets twice as much as he used to for his produce, and 
pays about one-half what he did for what he buys. 


Demand during the first five months was below the 
normal; last seven months has been unusually good. Our 
large wheat crop has made trade of all kinds very satis- 
factory to the retailer. Stocks are generally well kept 
up, but do not think there is overstocking in any line. 
Collections may be classed as good. Farming population 
are generally prosperous. Land is advancing in price 
and many improvements are being made. This condition 
bids fair to continue during 1904. Common labor is 
scarce and hard to get at $1.50 per day. There is profit- 
able employment for all who will work. 


From Hardware Merchants in COLORADO: 

Trade during 1903 has been about the same as in other | 
years. Stocks are lighter than usual at this time. Col- 
lections were good early, but of late have been very slow 
and hard to make. I do not look for any heavy trade the 
coming year. Our farmers are paying their debts and 
for their lands. Will not have much surplus to spend in 
building. Some of them cannot even meet their obliga- 
tions. This is a farming community, and crops the last 
season were not to say good, and in some districts very 
near a failure. 


Demand has kept up through our entire line during 
this year, showing some increase over 1902, and this in 
face of serious labor troubles in several sections of State. 
Only influence affecting business in Colorado has been 
the stoppage in mineral and coal production on account 
of strikes. Stocks in Hardware lines, both Shelf and 
Heavy, not being kept as full as usual, mostly in anticipa- 
tion of lower prices to prevail, and this idea seems to be 
in the minds of all. Collections, as a rule, good. Some 
difficulty or embarrassment is experienced in localities 
affected by labor troubles. People seem to be prosper- 
ous. Labor finds ready employment, and there is a scar- 
city of average laborers as well as skilled mechanics. 
Farmers are financially in better shape than for many 
years. Prospect for new building not quite as good for 
coming six months as it has been. The supply has in 
some ways exceeded the demand. This applies more par- 
ticularly to storerooms than residences. 





Volume of business in 1903 not as good as 1902, but 
what trade we had was more satisfactory. People gen- 
erally are holding down expenses and paying as they are 
compelled to have things. From present indications busi- 
ness will be very quiet, in fact, dull, owing to numerous 
strikes. This we anticipate only for the first few months. , 
After settlement of strikes we anticipate a good trade. 
We believe business men and farming people are better 
off financially than for a number of years past owing to 
their past experience in going into debt and the trouble 


of getting out. 
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Demand for 1903 has not been as good as last year. 
Light building operations, closing of steel works, un- 
settled condition of the market and labor troubles have 
seriously affected business. Stocks are fair, but lighter 
than last year. Collections have been up to the average. 
People are only fairly prosperous, as strikes prevent all 
labor being employed. Farmers are in moderately good 
financial condition. 


In the agricultural districts of Southern Colorado the 
demand for Hardware this year has been fully 25 per 
cent. less than in 1902, due principally to the extremely 
low price of cattle, the light alfalfa yield, and practical 
failure of the sugar beet crop. In the coal mining dis- 
tricts south of Pueblo the Hardware trade has been near- 
ly equal to that of 1902, but the big coal strike now in 
effect, with no prospect of settlement, is seriously affect- 
ing all lines of business. Stocks much lighter than a 
year ago. Collections very satisfactory. The coal mining 
towns have been very prosperous, many ordinary miners 
making from $100 to $150 per month, but the labor con- 
ditions that permit one agitator to dictate and enforce 
idleness among the hundreds is fast reducing the condi- 
tions of prosperity and plenty to one of discontent and 
want. Mechanics are still well employed, but no new 
enterprises are being planned. Farmers, while their in- 
come has been small, are not in debt. With resumption 
of work in mines there will be considerable building early 
in spring. 


Our trade during 1903 has been a little greater in 
volume than for 1902. Conditions locally have been very 
favorable, and collections have been good. With the ex- 
ception of strikes in the mining regions, we do not think 
Colorado was ever in so prosperous a condition as at 
present. Crops were good and prices for produce are 
high. Building in the cities has been enormous, and 
prospects for continued improvements bright. We be- 
lieve the labor troubles are practically settled, and that 
we may look forward to 1904 with every expectation of 
a prosperous year. 


Business in general in this section compares fairly 
well with 1902. Mining has not been quite up to the 
standard, and our oil interests have not come up to ex- 
pectations, but the farmers have had good crops, and the 
generai financial condition is healthy. Stocks in all lines 
are large, and a good many complain of poor trade. La- 
bor trouble, to some extent, has been the means of demor- 
alizing retail trade. 


From Hardware Merchants in NEW MEXICO: 

First part of 1903 was too wet, and the latter part too 
dry. Our new railroad was finished, and no other work 
for the natives. Stocks are heavy, as all anticipated 
good trade. Collections are on the bum, and money is 
very tight. Drought has made it very doubtful in re- 
gard to business during the first six months of 1904. 
Labor is idle at present, but the building outlook is fair. 
Ranchmen seem hard up, indicated by their buying 10 
cent Axle Grease, instead of the 25-cent size. We hope 
that the outlook will turn out as contemplated, but panics 
in the East have an influence in the West. We wish 
that the Hardware dealers in New Mexico would get 
together and form an association, same as they do in 
other States, instead of trying to fight each other. 


Nineteen hundred and three has been the most pros- 
perous year that we have ever had. Volume of business 
larger, collections better, and we have sold a better class 
of goods than in former years. The outlook for the fu- 
ture of our section could not be better. The number 
of new enterprises that have been established here, also 
the large number of people from different sections 
of the East coming in, has put in circulation a great deal 
of money, which has given our city and country a good 
permanent start. In fact, if we had not seen the ac- 
counts of the tightness of money in Eastern papers, we 
would not have known there was any money stringency 
in the last few months. Our native people—the Mexican 
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—are adopting American ways more and more each year. 
Are buying improved machinery and are not satisfied 
with just raising enough to live on, but are now looking 
ahead to raising enough to net them a sum of money be 
yond their requirements for living purposes. New Mex- 
ico to-day is positively the brightest place in the South- 
west for business in all branches. 


My business has been the best for years. This no doubt 
has been caused by our country becoming more settled, 
and the Indians taking more to agriculture, thus creating 
a demand for goods in our line hitherto unknown to the 
Navajo, such as Barb Wire, Mowing Machines, Hay Bal- 
ing Machines, Wind Mills, &c. Our stocks at present are 
very heavy, owing to the increased demand and to the 
uncertainty as to quantity required, through the new en- 
terprises that are being constantly opened up. Collec- 
tions are exceptionally good, and what is most gratifying, 
the people are no more asking indefinite credits. The 
outlook for 1904 is good. We are expecting a new railroad 
to come through here from Durango, Col., to the copper 
belt in Arizona. Work has just commenced on the Zuni 
Indian irrigation system ; $100,000 has been appropriated 
by the Government for this purpose. The Zuni village is 
just 40 miles south of us, so we will no doubt sell a good 
quantity of supplies for this work. Our coal mines are all 
running full blast, the Indian traders all report a good 
business, and I may safely conclude by saying that this 
portion of New Mexico is enjoying a liberal share of pros- 
perity. 


Demand with us has been ahead of other years. Lo- 
cally, we think stocks have increased the past year. Col- 
lections are not good. People are fairly prosperous. All 
labor is employed here. The financial condition of farm- 
ers is not good as a whole. Prospects for building and 
new enterprises are good. 


The year has been exceptionally good in the Hardware 
line. Bills being paid promptly by the farmers. If we 
have rain in the next ten days, business will be good; if 
not, we will look for a dull year in the farming implement 
line, although we should have a very good trade, as the 
Tonto reservoir will be built. 


Demand not so good as in 1902. Decline in price of 
cattle principal cause of this. Stocks are light. Collec- 
tions not good. Ranges are being run with less help 
every year. Majority of cattlemen in debt. No prospect 
for building or new enterprises. 


From Hardware Merchants in INDIAN TERRITORY: 

Trade has been very dull throughout the entire year 
owing to a bad cotton crop last year, followed by a worse 
oue this year. Collections have been very poor. There 
is no doubt that this is the worst year for business that 
this section has ever experienced. Indications for busi- 
ness during the first six months of 1904 are slightly en- 
couraging to those of us that are in shape to do a credit 
business, but the cash business will necessarily be slim, 
as there is comparatively no cash in the country. It is 
arranged now so that the Creek Indians can sell part of 
their land, and this will bring in desirable immigration 
as well as considerable money, and will, of course, make 
business better. 


Demand light. Extreme wet weather in early spring 
‘ollowed by severe drought caused cotton to be very late. 
With some boll worms and early frost and freeze made 
Umost complete failure. Not much grain this season. 
‘armers closely pressed. Collections, generally, have 
been bad. We think stocks are moderate in Hardware. 
Most retail merchants have been buying lightly. Im- 
plement trade has been light. Conservative merchants 
are loaded with last year’s goods. Others are loaded 
with past due paper. Prosperity of people not good. Not 
‘auch labor employed. Condition of farmers is not good. 
There will be but little building done here soon. Trade 
vill be confined to necessities. We look forward to a fair 
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business in our lines, as we think dealers will be more 
conservative and competition not so sharp. 


‘Trade very light, owing to bad cotton crop. Stocks 
are light and collections poor. No better outlook for an- 
other year. Labor, generally, idle) No money in coun- 
try. Territorial conditions are peculiar, owing to Con- 
gressional action, which will determine whether new en- 
terprises will come in. 


The demand has been somewhat smaller than in other 
years. The opening of the country west of us has called 
for more goods than last year. Stocks are rather light, 
with fairly good collections. People are prosperous in 
this section, but the weather is too dry and wheat is doing 
badly. Labor is fairly well employed. The financial con- 
dition of farmers is above the average, due to good wheat 
crop. The prospects for building are not very good, owing 
to financial stringency. We think next year a good one 
in which to keep near shore financially, but expect to keep 
doing business at the old stand regardless of panicky 
prophecies. 


The demand for goods in comparison with last year 
is very light, something like two-thirds as many goods 
used. This is caused by short crops in this locality. The 
corn only made one-fourth crop, and as the prices of cat- 
tle and hogs are so low, it gives the farmers but little re- 
sources at this time of the year. The stocks all over this 
country, I think, at present are heavy, more especially in 
Stoves and seasonable goods. Collections are very bad at 
present, and this is the time of the year when every 
one that can is anxious to get his debts paid; but if 
they are farmers they have nothing to pay with, and the 
local conditions of the banks make it impossible for them 
to borrow money, no matter what their collateral might 
be. The prospects for business in the Territory for the 
first half of 1904 are anything but flattering, as we are 
dependent on the farmers. There are a great many labor- 
ers idle at present, and I am afraid they will be idle most 
of the time this winter. The financial condition of the 
farmers could not be more discouraging, as they have so 
little to sell, and the prices are so low for what little they 
do have that they cannot afford to sell it. There is not 


much prospect for building over the territory for a few 
months, at least. 


The demand for Hardware has been very light. No 
new building in town or vicinity. The uncertainty of land 
ownership, prior to the allotment of lands to the Indians, 
has made the improvements of a makeshift order. Those 
having the greatest expectancy have, as a rule, lost heav- 
ily in the cattle business. The small farmers (renters) 
have been the best pay. Collections are slow. Stocks are 
about average. We cannot call the people prosperous; 
though we look for better business from now on, as the 
land will be cut up in small farms and not held in large 
tracts as formerly. We cannot expect to have a good class 
of farmers until we have some provision for schools. 
There is no provision made for education, except on a 
subscription basis, outside of incorporated towns. Give 
us a show and we will be as great a Hardware using com- 
munity as there is in the country. 


From Hardware Merchants in OKLAHOMA: 

Fall business light. No demand for holiday goods 
from the farmers. Year’s business about one-fifth less 
than usual. Low price of cattle and hogs one of the 
principal causes. Hardware stocks in this part of the 
Territory good and heavy. Collections are good. The 
laboring people are hard up, with not much to do. Farm- 
ers are, as a rule, in good shape. No town building and 
very few farm houses and barns being built. We look 
for a very light business this spring. Prices of stock so 
low that people are going to carry them over. Wheat 
crop very late. We have had a very dry fall. 


Demand and stocks are good, as are collections. Gen- 
eral prosperity not as good. Has been dry here. Labor- 
ers all employed. Farmers’ financial condition only fair. 
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The Outlook for Hardware 


Pretty good prospect for building and new enterprises. 
Owing to the dry weather here this fall, the wheat crop 
will be cut down. The cotton crop was good. Had a 
good broom corn crop. ; 





There has been an increased demand as compared 
with last year, influenced by good crops sold at good 
prices. Stocks usually are heavy. The prospects are not 
flattering for the next six months. Small amount of 
building in the near future. No new enterprises. Farm- 
ers are beginning to complain of hard times on account 
of low prices of stock. Labor is reasonably well em- 
ployed. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


Washington, Idaho, 
Oregon, Utah, 
California, Arizona. 





From Hardware Merchants in WASHINGTON: 

In a new country like this it is hard to compare the 
demand with other years. In 1902 we had a large demand 
for Hardware, on account of the construction of canals 
for irrigation. This year the demand was heavy for 
Builders’ Materials and Farm Implements. Stocks, as a 
general rule, are heavy. Collections are only fair. We 
anticipate a large immigration to this part of the State 
this spring. There are 10,000 acres of irrigated land 
waiting for settlers, and that acreage is capable of sup- 
porting 15,000 people. The farmers that have orchards 
in bearing or have alfalfa meadows are very well off. 
As much as $500 worth of apples has been taken from 
1 acre of apple trees, and $1000 per acre netted on cher- 
ries. There will be more canals built this summer and 
homes established, and farmers and merchants alike look 
for the year of 1904 to be a banner year in the Hardware 
and building trade. 


The demand for general Hardware has been good on 
Implements, Wagons and Buggies—trade not as good as 
last season. Our stock of goods somewhat heavier than 
last year. Collections for goods sold this year have been 
good, but were not so good on all notes carried over 
from last year’s business. Think business for the coming 
six months will be about the same as last year for 
same season. The people generally seem to be doing 
quite well. Labor is about in the same demand as last 
year at this time. Farmers are doing very well, but are 
inclined to go into debt in order to buy more land. The 
prospects for building are fully up to last season. 


The year 1903 has been the best the Hardware trade 
has ever seen in this section. The holiday trade has been 
a record breaker and has astonished the few people who 
were saying that we were entering upon a period of 
hard times. There has been more building in 1903 than 
in any previous year in the history of the city, not ex- 
cepting boom times. The growth has been steady and 
substantial, and new factories are locating here every 
month. The people in general in this vicinity are in a 
very prosperous condition. This is especially true of 
the producing class. With good crops and sky high 
prices for hops, hay, oats, &c., the farmers are virtually 
“on velvet.” Labor is well employed, and everything 
looks bright for 1904. 'The lumber and shingle business 
is quiet at present, due to lack of demand in the Bast. 
This, however, is looked upon as temporary. 


Demand as compared with other years is 25 per cent. 
better. The recent Building Trades Council strike has 
been a detriment to business during the past three months, 
but the strike is now settled, the council having prac- 
tically lost its fight, and the result is a split in the 
unions. An agreement has been signed, which will pre- 
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vent a strike or demand for an increase of wage for » 
year. Stocks are fairly heavy and collections good. Ou 

people are very prosperous. It is difficult to find laborer 

to perform the labor on projects under way. The financia 

condition of the farmers is good. Though the wheat cro; 
was lighter than in past years, the prices have been bet 
ter. Oats and hay were good crops and brought good prices. 
Gardeners and fruit growers very prosperous. The pros- 
pect for building and new enterprises for 1904 is better 
than for any previous year. The year just closing has 
been the best that the State of Washington and the city 
of Tacoma have ever known. There has been an increase 
of 100,000 in the population of the State and 10,000 in 
the city ; an increase in the jobbing trade of the city aver- 
aging from 25 to 30 per cent.; an increase in the number 
of men employed in the mills and factories of about 15 
per cent., and a corresponding increase in the retail 
trade; an increase of 60 per cent. in building permits 
issued; increase in value of improvements of 90 per 
cent. Lumber shipments by water have increased 20 per 
cent. and flour exports 25 per cent. The chief cause of the 
expansion of business in the city has been the growth of 
manufacturing interests ; besides the enlargment of plants 
in existence, between 35 and 40 new ones have been es- 
tablished during the past year. 


From Hardware Merchants in OREGON: 

Our trade this year was more than 25 per cent. bet- 
ter than in any previous year in our history. This was due 
largely to the great demand for lumber, which caused 
great activity in the logging camps. The mining camps 
in our vicinity have contributed greatly to our trade; in 
fact, more has been done in those camps than ever before. 
Our trade in Builders’ Hardware has been heavy this 
year, and the same thing applies to all lines of the Hard- 
ware trade. We are carrying a very heavy stock for this 
season of the year. Our collections this fall have not 
been as good as we expected; still they are not bad. Our 
people have been unusually prosperous the past year. 
Laboring men of all classes have found plenty of work 
during the year. The farmers, as a rule, are well fixed 
financially, and are able to pay cash for what they get. 
This is so to a greater extent than ever before. The 
prospects for building for the year 1904 look very bright. 


Demand and our sales have been larger than for 
many years. Large emigration has caused this increase. 
We have a full stock. Collections are good. People are 
prosperous, and labor is well employed. Farmers are in 
good financial condition, with good prospects for building 
and new enterprises. 


More goods sold during 1903 than for several years. 
Good crops and fair prices. A large immigration was 
settled in our purt of the valley. Stocks are light at 
present. Collections have been very good. Diversified 
farming in Oregon has done much toward bringing pros- 
perity to the State. More new dwellings and barns were 
erected during the year just closed than in any year in 
the history of the State. The new impetus in building 
with the increased work in the woods and mines have 
given plenty for all to do, and laborers have been scarce 
during the summer months. Farmers are generally in 
better financial condition than usual. 


From Hardware Merchants in CALIFORNIA: 

This has been our banner year. A great many new 
buildings are being erected. Thanks to our Hardware 
Association, profits have been above the average. We 
think the merchants here are carrying fully as large 
stock as is usual at this time of the year, but the tendency 
is to reduce stocks. Collections are very good. We hon- 
estly think the first six months of 1904 will be equal to 
the same period of 1908, and if it were not to be elec- 
tion year we think next year would, as far as this city 
is concerned, be the largest in its history. Lots of new 
enterprises are being started here at the present time; 
alf our mechanics are working. The infallible rule is 
that if they do little shopping they are doing it well. As 
for new enterprises and buildings, we think the latter part 
of the year will slacken off on account of elections. 
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Our business has been heavy with farmers and the 
farming community and in excess of last year. The fruit 
and cereal crops were good in the Sacramento Valley, 
and fair prices were realized for wheat; $1.25 to $1.50 
per cental (100 pounds) being paid, against 80 to 90 
cents to $1 in former years. This condition alone has 
helped our community and stimulated trade, produced a 
more cheerful feeling and given a firmer tone to land and 
real estate values. Collections have been good and bet- 
ter than ushal. Money is cheap and plentiful, and can be 
borrowed by farmers as low as 5 per cent. per annum. As 
far as we can see, the prospects are good for 1904, as a 
great deal of land is already sowed to wheat, &c.; more 
than usual, the season being favorable. 


The demand has been about the same as last year, 
with no special influences affecting business. The indica- 
tions for business during the first six months of 1904 
look promising. This is a labor union town, but if we 
do not have labor troubles and prices do not go all to 
pieces business will be O. K. 


The demand for Hardware has been about the same 
as last year. Closing of some of our local mines has had 
a tendency to curtail business in general. Stocks are 
light and collections slow. This is a mining and not a 
farming center. No prospect for building or new enter- 
prises. 


Business for 1903 has exceeded that of 1902, due. we 
think, to better prices for grain. Stocks heavy, collec- 
tions very good. Prospects for 1904 are excellent. 
Farmers all making money and prosperous. The ques- 
tion of irrigation is receiving more attention, and canals 
are being constructed, which will result in subdivisions 
of large tracts, diversified farming and increased popula- 
tion from the East. 


From Hardware Merchants in IDAHO: 

Demand in 1903 has been greater than in other years. 
Stocks are about as usual at this time of the year, owing 
.to decline on heavy goods, such as Iron, Nails and Wire. 
A larger stock is now carried, having bought earlier than 
usual for spring trade. Collections are good in this sec- 
tion. The people are prosperous, with no idle men in this 
section. Financial condition of the farmers is good, and 
-collections are good. 


The demand is good, with prospect of new enterprises. 
Stocks are well assorted and there is no difficulty with 
collections. The people generally are prosperous and 
labor fully employed. The financial standing of the 
farmers is quite satisfactory. Our section is in a pros- 
perous condition, and we expect good business for six 
months to come. New lands are being opened up and sub- 
stantial people are coming to our locality. 


On general principles trade has been better this year. 
The outlook is very promising for next season. Stocks 
are light. We have to be very conservative and confine 
ourselves to cash basis. People are fairly prosperous; and 
labor is well employed. 


Business in our line for the last three months has 
been about 20 per cent. heavier than for the correspond- 
ing months last year. Collections have been a little bet- 
ter also. The banks seem to have plenty of money to 
meet all requirements, but farmers, as a rule, are not 
borrowing. We look for heavier trade in the Hardware 
line for the next year, as there is going to be consider- 
able building in this locality. The farmers have received 
good prices for their crops, and are not borrowing much. 
A new sugar factory is to be built near here, which is tak- 
ing considerable material and labor, and it is estimated 
that there will not be near labor enough in the country 
to meet the demand for the coming season. 





From Hardware Merchants in UTAH: 
The demand for Hardware in this immediate territory 
for the year just ending has been well up to previous 
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years. Especially is this true on heavy goods. Our min- 
ing industry is in a prosperous condition and miners have 
purchased liberally throughout the year of mining ma- 
chinery and structural materials. Stocks in jobbers’ 
hands are light in most instances, they having been play- 
ing a waiting game for the past 60 days in anticipation 
of a decline in prices. People as a whole are quite pros- 
perous and labor is well employed. We are just pulling 
out of a strike in the coal field, in the southern part of 
the State, but otherwise we have had no labor troubles to 
speak of. Building trades are free from them. Farmers 
were never in better condition. Through the use of irri- 
gating ditches a great deal of heretofore useless land has 
been reclaimed, which adds greatly to the wealth of the 
farming industry. There is considerable new building 
under consideration. 


From Hardware Merchants in ARIZONA: 

After several very dry years we have had some rain, 
and, with a prospect of the purchase of a _ storage 
reservoir, the “Tonto Dam,” for storing water for the 
irrigation of the Salt River Valley, the feeling is good 
and prospects bright. Stocks are not excessive, about an 
average. Collections very good. This is an agricultural 
country, everything depends on irrigation; if we have 
rains, which seems probable, there will be good grain and 
grass crops, and farmers will do well. Pasturage is too 
scarce and high for stock raisers to make any money this 
winter. Very little building just now. 





THE FAIRBANKS COMPANY. 


HE FAIRBANKS COMPANY, Broome and Elm 
streets, New York, are about to issue an illustrated 
pamphlet devoted exclusively to showing their various 
branch houses in the United States and foreign coun- 
tries, of which there are 14 carrying stocks of goods, in 
charge of their own salaried force. This work will in- 
dicate the growth and scope of the business of the Fair- 
banks Company as a general supply house, in addition 
to the immense line of Scales for all purposes, the com- 
pany handling almost everything in the way of factory 
and mill supplies, &c. On the left of each leaf is an 
illustration of one of the branch stores (headed by the 
main establishment in New York), opposite each picture 
being a brief description of one of the many depart- 
ments which are identical throughout the chain of depots. 
The following enumeration of departments affords an 
idea of the great range of the business: Scales, Valves, 
Steam Packings, Gas Engines, Trucks and special Bag- 
gage Wagons for transportation companies in great va- 
riety, Power Transmission, machinery, Machinists’ Hand 
Tools, Pipe Fitting and Cutting Machinery, Letter 
Presses and Copying Appliances, General Mill and Fac- 
tory Supplies, Steam Specialties, Iron Pipe and Fittings, 
Plumbers’ Supplies, Railway Supplies and the export de- 
partment. In addition to their main foreign house, 78-80 
City Road, London E. C., for handling exported material, 
they also have agents and representatives in all the 
principal countries of the world, branch houses in Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Montreal, Toronto, 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Hartford, Albany, Philadelphia 
and New Orleans. Especial attention is directed by the 
company to the large force of salesmen employed, par- 
ticularly in this country, and to the fact that the territory 
covered by this chain of warehouses is thoroughly taken 
care of, possessing an up to date organization and mod- 
ern facilities for marketing the wide range of merchan- 
dise manufactured by the company and many representa- 
tive concerns in the lines enumerated above. 


——q. S- oe —_——_ 


C. E. Harper and Wright & Parks, Sidney, Neb., have 
consolidated under the style of Harper & Wright, and 
will continue the Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stove, Tin- 
ware, Agricultural Implement, Sporting Goods and fur- 
niture business. Next summer the new firm expect to 
erect a building, 30 x 90 feet, two stories high. 
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Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company’s Establishment 


PANY of St. Louis, Mo., moved into their new 
building, to which the accompanying illustrations relate, 
in the early part of 1903. The old building which they 
vacated was located on the west side of Fourth street, 
corner of Washington avenue. The new one is imme- 
diately opposite, on the east side of Fourth street The 
location of the building is an ideal one, being in the 
heart of the wholesale district, seven of the main street 
car lines of the city passing the door, and the Eads 
Bridge, the only bridge over the Mississippi at St. Louis 
which carries street cars, foot passengers and teams, 
opens into Washington square, directly opposite the 
building. It occupies the entire space bounded by four 
city streets. The Main Street Station at the terminus 
of the Eads Bridge is at once to be greatly enlarged and 
improved to take care of the immense passenger traffic 
which will pour into St. Louis in 1904 for the World’s 
Fair. Nearly all the large terminal freight stations on 
the east side of the river are located in close proximity 
to the Eads Bridge, and the majority of the terminal 
freight stations on the St. Louis side of the river are 
strung along the river front, also close to the Western 
terminus of the Eads Bridge; thus giving the building a 
short haul for outgoing and incoming freight, and giving 
the location the shortest average haul to the freight sta- 
tions of any portion of St. Louis. The building is con- 
structed of steel and concrete throughout, the first story 
being of stone, the upper stories of hard burned buff 
brick with terra cotta trimmings. The interior columns 
are supported by massive stone piers and footings so sub- 
stantial that the building, having been in use now for 
nearly a year, and being very heavily stocked with Hard- 
ware, has not settled in any part enough to make a visible 
crack. The floor construction is a combination of suspen- 
sion and compression bars forged to and braced on heavy 
steel I-beams, being filled around with concrete fire proof- 
ing, some 800,000 sacks of cement being used in the fire 
proofing throughout the building. After the completion 
of the flooring, a panel was selected at random by the 
architects, cut loose on the sides from the surrounding 
panels, so that the entire support was from the ends, and 
then loaded with a dead weight of over 1200 pounds to 
the square foot. The deflection permitted by the contract 
was \% inch with this load; the actual deflection under 
the strain was a scant 5-16 inch. The building is de- 
signed to carry a dead weight of 400 pounds to the square 
foot on any floor and at any point. The building is nine 
stories in bight, the basement being 13 feet, first floor 
20, second and eighth floors 14 and the balance all 11 
feet. Six freight and two pasenger elevators give quick 
access and freight service to all parts of the building. 
An automatic electric dumb waiter in a fire proof shaft 
connects all floors with the city department on the first 
floor. Opposite the openings into the stair shaft on each 
floor, which are covered by automatic fire doors, is lo- 
cated the desk of the floor manager, who in this way sees 
whoever comes into his department. Main aisles suffi- 
ciently wide to admit of large platform trucks carrying 
freight divide the floors at right angles, and smaller aisles 
for lighter box trucks lead to all parts of the floors for 
ready access to the stock. A sectional view of the build- 
ing is given in Fig. 1, from which a comprehensive idea 
may be obtained of the uses to which the various 
floors are put. The idea worked out in the gen- 
eral interior plans of the building has been to have 
all goods gravitate from the stock floors to the assembling 
second floor, where they are packed and by a steel chute 
sent to the shipping department, from which they are 
hauled at all hours of the day to the various freight 
stations. When goods are sent down to the shipping floor 
from any stock department a shipping ticket giving de- 
scription of the packages and weights is dropped through 
a galvanized iron tube opening into the shipping depart- 
ment office, where the dray tickets are made out by a 
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force of copyists, and are ready by the time the goods 
are assembled. Two steel chutes to the cellar from the 
sidewalks on Washington avenue and Fourth street 
handle heavy goods stored in that department with a 
minimum of expense and time. 

The fire protection has been worked out in thorough 
co-operation with the St. Louis Fire Prevention Bureau, 
in order to insure the very lowest possible insurance rate. 
Two stand pipes connect direct to the three steel storage 
tanks on the roof, which supply, under pressure, the 
sprinkler system throughout every part of the building. 
Should an incipient fire fuse a sprinkler head, either in 
the day time or at night, the lessening of the pressure on 
the system, as shown by the gauges in the basement, im- 
mediately makes electric connection with an alarm to an 
engine house located one block distant. The department 
responds, drawing up to one of the large windows on 
Third street, in which is located an automatic signal, 
showing whether the sprinkler head has opened in the 
east or west system. The first engine on the scene imme- 
diately couples up to the stand pipe supplying that sys- 
tem. The firemen go up the fire escape, a man entering 





Fig. 1.—Sectional View of Norvell-Shapleigh Building. 


each floor to locate the cause of the trouble. This auto- 
matic alarm system being tested at noon each day makes 
it positive that any fire starting in the building would 
bring the Fire Department to the exact spot inside of five 
minutes. 

The first floor is devoted to the main office, accounting 
room of the house, the shipping room and the receiving 
room.: The office, shown in Fig. 2, is planned so that the 
departments whose business it is to come in direct con- 
tact with the trade are located next to the door. The ac- 
counting department and filing department are in one end 
of the room where bookkeepers and filing clerks will be 
least interrupted. The buying department is located 
with ample space on the main floor, where buyers can talk 
with Eastern salesmen free from interruption. All buy- 
ers are located in the main office. In many jobbing 
houses buyers of departments have their offices on the 
stock floors, where they are supposed to have supervision 
over the executing of the orders. In this house all mat- 
ters pertaining to the execution of orders are in the hands 
of experienced, practical stock men, the buyers being 
responsible for the buying of the goods only. The city 
department is directly opposite the main entrance. The 
mailing department, where the errand boys are located, 
is in the center of this floor, where boys can be called by 
push buttons and where the incoming and outgoing mai} 
is handled. The receiving department is on the Fourth 
street side of the building, separated by a partition from 
the main office. The shipping department, Fig. 3, is on 
the Third street side, the level of this part of the floor 
being elevated to the hight of a wagon bed and having a 
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large freight platform outside, Fig. 4, covered by a wired 
glass canopy as a protection from the weather. ‘he 
freight elevator opening into the receiving room has also 
a door on the shipping platform, and by this general ar- 
rangement there is no mixing up or confusion between in- 
coming and outgoing freight. The office of the shipping 
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of the entire office from any point. The effect of this 
upon a visitor entering the room is very striking. This 
room is lighted by six are lamps, in addition to incan- 
descent lamps on every desk. All communication with 
the office is held through one central main entrance on 
Washington avenue, there being one door on Third street 





Fig. 2.—T'he Main Office. 


and traffic department is on the main office floor, sepa- 
rated from the elevated shipping platform by a glass par- 
tition with windows through which business can be readi- 
ly transacted, but which protect the main office from the 
low temperature of the shipping room in the winter time, 
that being necessarily open to the air throughout the day. 


for the use of the city department only. Visitors are 
not admitted to the stock departments, except when au- 
thorized by a pass secured from the doorkeeper. 

On the first floor back of the main office are located 
the toilet and cloak rooms for male and female employees. 
These are commodious. admirably lighted. have tiled floors 





Fig. 3.—Shipping Department. 


The city department in the main office has speaking tube 
service to all floors and an electric dumb waiter for the 
rapid handling of goods, the capacity being 350 pounds at 
a load. 

In the main office is located the telephone switchboard 
and operator, stations throughout the building giving 
communication from any floor in the building to any point 
in the city or to long distance lines. Throughout the main 
office no roll top desks are permitted, and no office fur- 
niture of a hight which would interfere with a clear view 


and are fitted up as handsomely as in any of the best 
hotels, A timekeeper records the time of each employee 
as he or she enters the cloak room in the morning, at noon 
or at night. Male employees are expected to be on their 
floors ready for work at half past seven, take their lunch 
from twelve to one and leave at six o’clock in the even- 
ing. Female employees are to be ready for work at eight 
o’clock in the morning, take their lunch from half past 
twelve to half past one, and leave at half past five in the 
evening. In this way they are kept entirely separate 
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and distinct while going to or coming from the cloak 
rooms. By having all cloak rooms and lockers located 
in one place, there are no unsightly corners cumbered 
with old clothing, hats, shoes, &c., which are not only 
very untidy, but uncleanly and unwholesome. 

The second floor is the main assembling room for the 
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stock clerk, are put in box trucks and sent down on the ele- 
vators, rolled to the table upon which the goods are laid 
out by him, and the trucks run underneath, where they 
are out of the aisles. As fast as an order is laid out and 
checked back it is marked ready for packing, and the 
packers follow up the clerks closely, getting the goods 





Fig. 4.—Freight Platform. 


building, the general idea being that when goods are 
selected on the other floors, as the orders are gotten out, 
it is quicker and cheaper to drop them down to the main 
assembling floor than to carry them up. A portion of 


ready for the roll back, under whose supervision they are 
assembled, weighed and slid down the steel chute from 
the dormant scale to the shipping floor below, Fig. 6, 
thus saving time and elevator service. A glass showcase 





Fig. 5.—Tables for Laying Out Goods. 


this floor is devoted to Shelf Hardware, with shelving 
and bins similar to those on the third floor, the 
larger part of it, however, being filled with tables for 
laying out and packing goods, shown in Fig. 5. The 
tables are built at such a hight from the floor that the 
uniform type of box truck used for Shelf Hardware can 
be run underneath. Loose goods gotten out on the upper 
floors, and marked with the name of the second-floor 


or a 700-pound cask of Chain can be slid down the chute 
with perfect safety. 

The second floor is, of course, the busiest in the 
house. Time, floor space and the demands of the country 
trade make it essential that all orders be gotten out of 
the way with the least possible detention. Minutes 
count, and the table space, which is sufficient for laying 
out the goods on current orders, would be entirely in- 
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adequate should these orders be delayed by poor system 
on an average of 12 hours more than the time now re- 
quired. On this floor every one is on the jump, and a 
clerk to hold his own and to make a creditable showing 
on the large blackboard giving the weekly records must 
be in good physical condition and must have an active 
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whatever is to be reported at once to the department 
manager for necessary action. Porters and stock clerks 
handling trucks of Hardware have the right of way on 
all floors and aisles, and in every possible way the house 
motto of quick action is carried out. 

The third floor is devoted to Shelf Hardware, the floor 





Fig. 6.—Chute in Shippiny Room. 


mind. A careful record of the number of pages handled 
and the number of errors made is weekly posted for the 
emulation of all, and competition for the head of the list 
is very keen. A fire proof vault on this floor holds the 


being filled with shelving projecting in steps from the 
bottom, illustrated in Fig. 7, so that no ladders are neces- 
sary, the stock clerks being able to step up to the top 
ledge, from which they can readily command all the 





Fig. 7.—Shelving on Third Floor. 


electro plates of catalogue pages and a large supply of 
catalogues. Special importance is laid upon having all 
goods shipped to the customers in neat, handsome shelf 
boxes. No dusty, dirty or shop worn goods are ever sent 
out. Any goods of this character which are found in the 
shelves are either put in new boxes or packages or 
thrown on the job counter. 

Every one throughout the house is educated that an 
order takes precedence over everything, and any delay 


upper shelves. For two years past this company have 
devoted a large share of their attention toward perfecting 
and enlarging the lines of special Tools and Hardware 
manufactured under their own brands. The advantage 
of this to the retail merchant can be seen at a glance 
when the shelving on the third floor, with its neat, hand- 
some labels, uniform substantial boxes, is seen along the 
aisles running the entire length of the building. 

The fourth floor is devoted to Steel Goods, Shovels, 
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Spades, &c., the floor space being largely taken up with 
double bins carrying the stock solid up to the line of the 
sprinkler pipes on the ceiling. 

The fifth floor is devoted to Tin, Enameled and Ja- 
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under lock and key; the Pistol room and the room for 
putting up salesmen’s samples. These rooms are under 
the charge of trusted employees, business with them be- 
ing transacted through windows in the netting, no one be- 


5) 





Fig. 8.—Tinned, Enameled and Japanned Ware on Fifth Floor. 


panned Ware, shown in Fig. 8, and as goods of this char- 
acter are very susceptible to damage, all orders calling 
for them are handled and packed on this floor by packers 
who have had many years of experience in their special 
line. 

The sixth floor is devoted to the Bicycle department. 


ing permitted inside but the clerk in charge and the man- 
ager of the department. The floor is largely taken up 
with closed bins, the character of the goods demanding 
protection from dust and dirt. Such goods as Hunting 
Coats, &c., when received are carefully wrapped in indi- 
vidual packages and laid in closed bins in order that cus- 





Fig. 9.—Guns and Sporting Goods Department on Seventh Floor. 


The Bicycle repair shop is located in another building 
across the street in order to avoid the raising of insur- 
ance rates upon the entire stock carried in the main 
building. 

The seventh floor, a view of which is given in Fig. 9, 
is devoted to the Gun and Sporting Goods department. 
Two rooms are separated from the floor by steel nettings 


tomers may depend upon receiving them in just as fresh. 
good condition as when they came from the manufactur- 
ers’ hands. In the Pistol room is carried a record, by fac- 
tory number, of all American Double Guns and Smith & 
Wesson and Colt’s Revolvers, so that goods stolen from 
any customer and found in the hands of outside parties 
can be absolutely identified. 
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The automatic motor for the electric dumb waiter is 
located on the eighth floor. By the touch of a button the 
dumb waiter is brought to or sent to any desired floor in 
the house. The danger of accident is minimized by the 
electric power being cut off when any door into the shaft 
is open, in this way making it impossible for a clerk put- 
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department and the entire length of it, so that whatever 
work is being done is under his direct supervision. A 
skylight overhead and windows at each end give ample 
light and make the arrangement of this department an 
ideal one for a class of goods which requires, as every 
Hardware merchant realizes, close watching. 





Fig. 10.—Cutlery Department on Eighth Floor. 


ting his head into the shaft to be injured by the descend- 
ing cage. The dumb waiter motor is one of the most satis- 
factory pieces of machinery in the building. It does its 
work admirably under all demands. At times goods have 
been caught between the dumb waiter and the shaft, wedg- 
ing it and of course stopping its movement. The ma- 


At the south end of the eighth floor is located the 
sample room. In days before rapid elevator service be 
came common it was always deemed necessary to have 
the sample room on the first or second floor, so that cus- 
tomers should not be called upon to climb many flights 
of stairs to buy their goods. This is, we believe, the 





Fig. 11.—A Model Retail Hardware Store on Eighth Floor. 


chinery simply stops without even burning out a fuse, and 
when the obstacle is removed is as ready for work as be- 
fore. 

The cutlery department, Fig. 10, is located north of the 
elevator shaft, running across the entire width of the 
building. This department is inclosed in steel netting 
with a spring lock on the door, and the desk of the man- 
ager is located where it commands the entrance~into the 


first jobbing Hardware house in the country to break 
away from old traditions in this regard. A sample room 
located as this one is, on the eighth floor, with skylights 
overhead, gives the daylight which is so greatly needed 
for this purpose, freedom from dust, freedom from noise 
and freedom from the constant interruptions which can- 
not be avoided on the first floor of a jobbing house. With 
a handsome elevator running at the rate of 250 feet per 
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minute the eighth floor of a building is more accessible 
than the second floor of any where stairs must be used, 
and a customer taken to this sample room can transact 
his business without having his attention distracted, save 
his time and that of the busy salesman. In the present 
day Hardware catalogues are so complete, their illus- 
trations from photographs of the goods giving a mer- 
chant, in many cases, a better idea than the actual ex- 
amination of the goods themselves, that the lines which 
are found necessary to sample are much fewer than they 
were in bygone years. In the center of this sample room 
is located a model retail Hardware store, Fig. 11, fitted 
up with shelving, cabinets and appliances manufactured 
by the J. D. Warren Mfg. Company of Chicago, for whom 
Norvell-Shapleigh Hardware Company are the St. Louis 
agents. These fixtures are utilized to display samples, 
to illustrate to the merchant how he can save space and 
time in the fitting of his store, and few new stocks are 
sold in this sample room that do not start out with a 
complete outfit of Warren shelving and fixtures. 

The ninth floor is mainly used as an air space, the 
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the water being thrown upon the stock is at once cut off. 
The floor of the cellar is of concrete and pitches toward 
the elevator shaft, in the bottom of which are located 
large drains into the main sewer, with the necessary 
traps. Any amount of water through broken pipes or 
valves would immediately drain away as fast as it could 
flow in. In the basement is also located a battery of boil- 
ers, at present used only for heating the building, but of 
sufficient capacity to supply ample power should it be 
deemed advisable to do so at any time in the future. 
Necessary room for coal, cinders and pump for the sprink- 
ler system is provided in the basement, where are also 
located water and electric meters. 

Across the street from the main building is located 
the printing establishment and Bicycle and Gun inspection 
shop. The placing of these in the main building would of 
necessity raise the insurance rate on the entire stock, 
which accounts for their location. The shop, shown in 
Fig. 12, is operated by electric power, is equipped with 
two printing presses, cutting and punching machines, 
lathes, drills, forges and all the necessary equipment for 





Fig. 12.—Stationery and Printing Department. 


portion over the elevator shafts being used for the elec- 
tric motors—five in number—inclosed in fire walls with 
skylight overhead. The motors are located in the center 
of this space, readily accessible from all sides. The 
overhead skylight does away with all dark corners in 
which rubbish is so apt to accumulate in basement engine 
rooms. The electric motors have been neatly painted and 
striped, the floor also painted, so that a daily mopping 
dioes away with all dust, the principal enemy of electric 
machinery. The motor room is at all times as clean as a 
parlor and presents a radical contrast to the average 
dark, greasy and untidy engine room of mercantile estab 
lishments. The placing of motors on the top floor is a 
modern idea. In this way they take up the least valu- 
able space in the building, require less cable to be 
watched and at intervals replaced, and gain light and 
freedom from dirt. A large part of the floor is of heavy, 
ribbed glass, giving daylight down the elevator shafts. 
The basement extends under the sidewalk on all sides, 
and is lighted by illuminated tiling and windows under 
the low bulkheads. The ceiling being 13 feet high admits 
of the storage of immense quantities of heavy goods, and 
the space under the sidewalk, utilized in the same way, 
will accommodate many carloads of goods. In the base 
ment are located the main valves for the two sprinkler 
systems. If there should be through an accident on any 
of the stock floors a sprinkler head knocked off word is 
immediately sent to the basement, where the supply 
valves are closed, the drainage valves are opened, and 


taking care of the repairs and inspections necessary with 
a concern handling so large a Bicycle and Gun business. 
The room is well lighted by windows at either end and 
a skylight overhead. In the print shop are turned out 
the price pages sent twice a week to the salesmen giving 
new prices and all changes, the catalogue inserts repre- 
senting new goods, and the general letters issued from 
time to time to the salesmen. 

Orders are written up by the salesmen by depart- 
ments on different order sheets. When the mail is opened 
these orders are stamped to show the date and hour when 
they reach the house, are then registered on a card 
system, one for each customer and containing the 
special instructions for handling his business. The 
ideas of merchants differ radically in many respects. 
Some insist upon their orders being filled absolutely 
without any change, and any goods which cannot be 
supplied at once to be canceled. Others prefer to have 
the jobber use his judgment in making substitutions and 
wish goods which cannot be supplied at once back ordered 
and shipped later. It is impossible to trust to memory 
for details of this kind, therefore these special instruc- 
tions are copied by the register clerk on the individual or- 
ders. The sheets are then separated and carried to the re- 
spective departments, where the goods are gotten out and 
sent down to the assembling floor to be checked back and 
packed. In this way an order sent in to the house is al- 
most immediately being worked upon in all departments 
at the same time, which means a great saving over the 
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old fashioned plan of having one clerk work an order 
from the top floor down to the bottom. 

The forms shown in Figs. 13, 14, 15 and 16 are used for 
orders, as follows: Mail order blank, Fig. 13, is for dis- 
tribution to the trade throughout the country, printed in 
copying ink so that a merchant may write his order, copy 
it and then send it in to the house. Mail order blank, 
Fig. 14, is used in the house for copying up mail orders 
which come in such a way as not to be convenient for 
handling on the original. Back order blank, Fig. 15, is 
for such items as cannot be supplied at once, but must be 
ordered from the factory or are coming in but not prompt- 
ly enough to warrant holding the original order. Sales- 
men’s order blank, Fig. 16, is used exclusively by the 
traveling salesmen and house salesmen. A yellow slip 
marked “ Notice” is inclosed in every box packed in the 
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Fig. 18.—Mail Order Blank Distributed to Customers. 


house as an additional assurance that no goods will go 
out in a condition which will unfit them for being placed 
upon a merchant’s shelf. A label with a cut of the build- 
ing in the center is pasted on all boxes when run out on 
the shipping platform. 

The expense of operating each department is made up 
from the salaries paid to the employees in that depart- 
ment, the supplies used by the department and the amount 
of floor space occupied. It has been frequently the case 
that a house having run along on old fashioned lines for 
many years, and then departmentizingtheir business, have 
been surprised to find that for years some one or two de 
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Fig. 14.—Mail Order Blank Used in the House. 


partments have been operated at a loss, which was not 
discovered as the general results of the business were sat- 
isfactory. 

The president, of course, has the general administra- 
tion of the business, and to him all department managers 
are directly responsible for the work, conduct and effi- 
ciency of the employees under them. Matters concerning 
the administration of any department or discussions of 
matters from one department to another are always car- 
ried on through the head of the department, so that he 
may be in close touch with the work that is being done 
under him. The president receives a report at the close 
of each month giviag the number of employees in each de- 


partment and the expense of operating it. These being 
tabulated, comparisons from month to month or from year 
to year are simple and leaks promptly cut off. 

Mail order business is given special prominence in all 
the plans of this business. From the time the orders come 
into the house they are handled by the most experienced 
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Fig. 15.—Blank for Back Orders. 


men, who see that no delays are permitted under any con-- 


ditions, that the goods sent are those fitted to the particu- 
lar wants of the locality where they are to be used, and 
that the prices entered are based on the lowest market 
quotations. A large mail order business is the best evi- 


dence of the confidence which the merchants at large have- 
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Fig. 16.—Salesmen’s Order Blank. 


in a jobbing house and the interests of the mail order cus- 
tomer are always looked after most carefully. 


We are indebted in the preparation of this descriptive 
article to L. Howard-Smith, office manager of the Nor- 
vell-Shapleigh Hardware Compiany. 
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JOHN S. LENG’S SON & CO. 


OHN H. LENG’S SON & CO., dealers in Bicycle Parts 
and Sundries, who for 48 years have occupied the 
building at 4 Fletcher street, New York, have purchased 
the Bicycle branch of the business done by C. B. Barker 
& Co., at 98 Reade street, which will be consolidated with 
their own and carried on by John S. Leng’s Son & Co. 
hereafter at the latter address, C. B. Barker & Co. con- 
tinuing their business as heretofore in Sewing Machine- 
Needles, Oils and Supplies, without change, in the upper 
portion of the same building as in the past. John S. 
Leng’s Son & Co. will continue to occupy 4 Fletcher 
street as a warehouse, they having carried on the agency 
for the Weldless Steel Tube Company, Limited, Bir- 
mingham, England, for 34 years at that address, and 
which still remains a part of their business. This house 
are importers of and dealers in Iron and Steel, Weldless 
Cold Drawn Steel Tubes and a number of specialties, 
such as Leng’s Improved Lever and Cam Valve, Portable 
Railway Siphon, Lansdell Steam Siphon Pump, &c. 
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THE LATE MORTIMER C. OGDEN. 


T a recent meeting of the Board of Governors of the 
A Hardware Club the following tribute to the mem- 
ory of the late Mortimer C. Ogden was presented by E. 
C. Van Glahn, chairman of committee previously ap- 
pointed. The minute was adopted by the board and or- 
dered entered in its records: 

In Memoriam. 

Mortimer C. Ogden, a governor of the Hardware Club 
of New York, died October 15, 1903. 

Mr. Ogden’s business life was devoted to the advance- 
ment of varied and important interests, but his influence 
was also fruitful in the accomplishment of much for the 
higher welfare of the community in which he lived. 

From his early years he had possessed in an unusual 
degree those qualities of energy, integrity and determina- 
tion which are the fundamental requisites for a successful 
business career. These features of his character were 
soon appreciated by all who were brought in contact with 
him, and blended, as they were, with a patriotic love of 
country, with a broad minded and intelligent grasp of 
affairs, and with a deep interest in religious and 
benevolent objects, his maturing years found him a 
prominent figure in the military, in the business and in 
the church life of the city in which he lived. 

Mr. Ogden attained an honorable and an enviable 
position in these his chosen fields of activity. He was 
one of the original members of the Twenty-third Regi- 
ment of Brooklyn and for years a captain in that regi- 
men. He was a director in several large New England 
manufacturing concerns and for 25 years president of 
the Eagle Lock Company. He was connected with the 
Board of Trustees of Plymouth Church, which he served 
as its chairman, and contributed lavishly, but unosten- 
tatiously, to its charities and benevolences. 

Mr. Ogden will always be remembered by those who 
knew him best for his genial, kindly nature, for his 
manly virtues, and for his lively interest in all causes to 
which he had pledged his support. He possessed a rare 
capacity for work, was devoted to the duties of any trust 
committed to his charge, and adhered unalterably to 
right and noble principles. 

In his home life Mr. Ogden was a true and devoted 
husband and father. He was animated by an abiding 
faith and lived up to his religious beliefs. These charac- 
teristics, coupled with a courteous, dignified bearing, 
made him a fine type of the Christian gentleman. 

Mr. Ogden was a charter member of this club, one of 
its Board of Governors from the first, continuing in the 
earnest and fruitful discharge of his official duties until 
his death. His abilities were of a high order, and his 
personal qualities were such as to win and retain in the 
club a host of friends who miss him sadly. Ever ready 
with suggestion and counsel, active in interest, unsparing 
in effort, he was an associate whose worth and sterling 
qualities were fully recognized by his fellow members 
of the board, who unite affectionately in this tribute to 
his memory. 

——— +~-oe____—_. 


SARGENT & CO.’S CONDENSED LIST AND 
DISCOUNT SHEET. 


ARGENT & CO., New Haven, Conn., and 149-153 
Leonard street, New York, have just issued a com- 
pact, comprehensive and admirably arranged condensed 
list and discount sheet, No. 4, applicable to their 1901 
general catalogue. It contains 208 pages, each 11 x 8 
inches, and follows the arrangement of the catalogue. On 
page 4 is a description of finishes. Page 5 gives infor- 
mation pertaining to special work. Page 6 relates to uni- 
form discounts on design goods, Lock Sets, Knobs, Es- 
cutcheons, &c., treated in detail in the pages following 
to page 117, inclusive. In this department miniature 
half-tone illustrations, about 1% inches high, showing the 
upper portion of each design, are reproduced on ehch 
page in connection with the various designs, to save un- 
necessary reference to main catalogue when the “buyer 
does not readily recall appearance of set. Pages 89 to 
117, inclusive, contain a condensed list and numerical 
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index of Locks, Knobs, Escutcheons, &c. Pages 118 to 
199, inclusive, a condensed price-list of General Hard- 
ware of their manufacture covering pages 260 to 1003 
of the catalogue, with accompanying discounts, thus giv- 
ing at a glance the list of any article with its discount. 
The remaining pages, applying to general lines not of 
their manufacture, contain discounts as they were for- 
merly published, referring only to the goods briefly, to- 
gether with any necessary changes in lists. The entire 
book is a well considered and thoroughly worked out 
mass of data, in such form as to be of great service to all 
who handle the goods of this company. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quo- 
tations, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, éc., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From SrricKLanp & STEELE, Waverly, Kan., who have 
lately purchased the Hardware, Stove, Tinware, Agricul- 
tural Implement, Paint, Sporting Goods and Wagon and 
Buggy business of H. J. Willett. 


From THE WILLIAM KiLicore Company, Gainesville, 
Texas, who consolidated January 1 with the London 
Hardware Company, also of Gainesville, under the Kill- 
gore style. This combination of interests also includes 
the Killgore branch store at Marietta, Ind. Ter. John P. 
London has become an active member of the corporation, 
the authorized capital of which has been increased to 
$100,000, $90,000 paid in. The company handle Hardware, 
Stoves, Wagons, Buggies, Farm Implements, furniture, 


groceries, carpets, &c., at wholesale and retail. 


From HANsEN Bros. & Co., Hildreth, Neb., who have 
recently incorporated their Hardware, Stove, Farm Im- 
plement, Paint and Sporting Goods business with a capi- 
tual stock of $20,000. They are building an addition 24 x 
60 feet, which will provide a storeroom 48 x 140 feet. 


From THE LEE HARDWARE COMPANY, Salina, Kan., 
whose Hardware and Paint departments. with the build- 
ing in which they are contained, have been entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, entailing a loss of $50,000, fully covered by 
insurance. 'The company’s main building and contents re- 
main intact, only the outer parts, such as the shipping 
platforms and roof over same having been damaged. 


FroM AMBROSE-HENDERSON MERCANTILE COMPANY, 
Loveland, Col.. who will succeed Ambrose Bros. in the 
Hardware business about February 1. A new block is 
now in course of erection, which the company will occupy 
about that time. The company will be incorporated with 
a capital of $40,000, and in addition to general Hardware 
will handle Harness, Buggies and Wagons, furniture, 
groceries, queensware, carpets, clothing, boots and shoes, 
&e., and possibly Agricultural Implements. 


From W. 8S. CHuRCHILL, Coffeyville, Kan., who is erect- 
ing a new store building, which he will eccupy as a 
retailer of Hardware, Stoves, Farming Implements, Bug- 
gies, Wagons, &c. Mr. Churchill was formerly for 15 
years in the same line of business at Osawatomie, Kan., 
but sold out in the early part of the present year. 


From LAveR & ScHuLtTz, Macungie, Pa., who have 
just succeeded Aaron Weinberger in business. The line 
carried embraces Shelf Hardware, Iron and Steel, Paints 
and Oils, Glass, Blacksmiths’ and Mining Supplies, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Sporting Goods, &c. 


FrRoM THE SHATTUCK-GEORGE [RON Company, Wichita, 
Kan., who have just commenced the jobbing business in 
Iron and Steel, Heavy Hardware and Wagon and Car- 
riage Materials. The company have been incorporated, 
the principal stockholders being S. W. Shattuck of Sedg- 
wick, Kan., who has been engaged in the retail Hardware 
business at that point for the past 25 years, and F. W. 
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George of Wichita, who has been selling Heavy Hard- 
ware in Southern Kansas and Oklahoma for the past 
ten years. Mr. George was for a number of years with 
the Robison Heavy Hardware Company of St. Joseph 
and has been with the Massey Iron Company since their 
organization. The new company’s salesmen will cover 
Southern Kansas and Oklahoma. 


FroM TILLMAN HARDWARE COMPANY, Quitman, Ga., 
who were burned out completely on the 27th ult. The 
firm intend to resume business, and will value catalogues 
and price-lists pertaining to the general line of Hard- 
ware and Agricultural Implements. 


From Horn Bros., Greenville, Ohio, who have lately 
embarked in business, handling General Hardware, 
Stoves, Queens Ware and groceries. 


—+-e—___ 


CALENDARS, ETC. 


Wm. CABBLE EXCELSIOR WIRE Mro. Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.: Calendar with large monthly sheets. 


THE Jovier Bruce & IRON Company, Joliet, Ill.: 
Monthly hanger calendar. 


J. S. Mitcnett & Co., Hardware merchants, Sher- 
brooke, Quebec: Leather covered memorandum book with 
yearly calendar. 


GOODELL-PRATT COMPANY, Greenfield, 
painted monthly hanger calendar. 


Mass.: Hand 


MONTANA HARDWARE CoMPANY, Butte, Mont., dealers 
in Hardware, Supplies, &c.: Hanger calendar with large 
scale map of Montana. 


H. 8. Earze, 705 Fourth avenue, Detroit, Mich., sole 
sales agent for North Wayne Tool Company: Celluloid 
receptacle (with calendar) for the keeping of court plas- 
ter or postage stamps. 


ALBUQUERQUE HARDWARE CoMPANy, Albuquerque, N. 
M.: Monthly hanger calendar. 


THE Puivie CaREY Mre. Company, Lockland, Ohio, 
Magnesia Flexible Cement Roofing and Pipe Coverings: 
Monthly hanger calendar. 


JOHN Rourke & Sons, Savannah, Ga., founders, ma- 
chinists, &c.: Monthly nanger calendar. 


WHITNEY CoMpPpaNy, Albuquerque, N. M., wholesale 
and retail Hardware: Monthly hanger calendar. 


Detroir Saw & STAMPING Works, Detroit, Mich.: 
Desk calendar with thermometer attached. 





C. H. Casey, Hardware and Machinery, Jordan, 
Minn.: Monthly hanger calendar. 


PUTNAM NAIL COMPANY, Neponset, Boston, Mass.: 
Monthly hanger calendar. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Mass. : 


Boston, Monthly 
desk calendar. 
THE Hutt BrorHers Company, Danbury, Conn.: 
Folding Steel Vest Pocket Rule. 


Ernest Law & Co., Iron and Steel, Philadelphia: 
Monthly hanger calendar. 


M. R. MANHARD, Hardware merchant, Marquette, 
Mich.: Monthly hanger calendat. 


————~-e—____ 


THE SPECIALTY Mrc. CoMPANY have perfected an or- 
ganization at Marengo, Ill, and are capitalized at $60,- 
000, to manufacture Curry Combs and other specialties. 
W. A. Sheldon is president of the company, and A. Corson 
and J. Q. Adams are also interested 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Improved Goodell Miter Box. 

The Goodell Mfg. Company of Greenfield, Mass., have 
made some important improvements in their all steel 
miter box, which was illustrated in The Iron Age of July 
2, 1903. The company point out that the improvements 
add greatly to the convenience of the device. All boxes 
are now graduated, which will save much time for the 
operator in making changes, especially when two opposite 
cuts are desired at exactly the same angle. The most 
important improvement which the manufacturers have 
made is the addition of automatic stops to hold up the 
saw so that both hands of the operator can be used ip 
placing the work. There is nothing complicated in the 
operation of the box as now made, but everything is 
simple and instant acting, and the manufacturers feel 
sure that the changes will add much to the value of the 
box. The box is constructed entirely of Bessemer steel, 
thus doing away with all liability of breakage, the backs 
being of cold rolled steel, corrugated to 4 inch in depth 
and ¥% inch in width, thus allowing a perfect clearance 
for sawdust. The boxes give 10% inches width at right 
angles and 7% inches at the miter. The box is made in 
two sizes, both of which can be furnished with extra angle 
attachments to increase the angle above 45 degrees. 
These can be put on old or new boxes at any time, and 
are sold separately when desired. 


R. P. Whipple & Co. 

R. P. Whipple & Co., Springfield, Mass., in a folder 
recently issued illustrate and describe Whipple’s ad- 
justable blind hinge and Whipple’s carpenters’ bench 
hook. The latter device is made of steel and malleable iron, 
and is very durable. It is adjustable for any thickness of 
board, and may be fastened in position with three ordi- 
nary wood screws. This tool is especially useful to car- 
penters who are out on a job and obliged to do more or 
less planing on a temporary bench. The hook can be 
readily fastened to a table or plank, or will hold a door 
or board to be planed on edge. Whipple’s improved ad- 
justable blind hinges are made of malleable iron, with 
wrought iron galvanized plungers and oil tempered steel 
strings, with case hardened steel collars. The manufac- 
turers claim that they are easy to put on, as it is not 
necessary to trim the blind, and surface or flush hinges 
will not interfere with molding when blinds are open. 
No other fastenings are required to hold the blind open, 
half open or closed. The hinge can be made right or left 
by changing the pin. 

American Lock Nut Company. 

In our issue of December 17 we gave an illustrated 
description of a new portable punch, as put on the mar- 
ket by E. D. Etnyre & Co., Oregon, Ill. The punch is, 
however, manufactured by the American Lock Nut Com- 
pany, recently incorporated with a capital of $125,000, 
of whom Mr. Etnyre is president. The company’s manu- 
facturing operations are at present confined to portable 
punches, shears and bull dog lock nuts, but several other 
lines will be added from time to time. 

——o-+o - 

According to the Oregon Timberman a shingle saw 
made by Henry Disston & Sons and in use in the shingle 
mill of the Far West Lumber Company in Tacoma, Wash.. 
recently sawed diagonally through a forged carriage arm 
11-16 inch in diameter, making a cut of 5 inches without 
injury to the saw. 


Office, Bank & Library Company, 157 Summer street, 
Boston, Mass., have acquired the plant and good will of 
the business formerly known as the Boston Wire & Art 
Metal Company, and will hereafter carry on the manu- 
facture of art wire work, bank grilles, ornamental iron, 
brass and bronze work in connection with their other 
factories for the making of metallic bank and office fur- 
niture, steel and wood interior fittings, filing devices, 
&e. They have also secured the services of A. F. Cuerier 
and Frank Wear, both of whom were for many years 
officially and actively identified with the LDoston Wire & 
Art Metal Company. 
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United States Clinker Hook. 


United States Wire Mat Company, Decatur, IIl., have 
recently put on the market the United States clinker 
hook, shown in Figs. 1 and 2. It is made of wrought 
steel throughout (with the exception of wooden handle 
grips), is 4 feet 3 inches long, weighs 4 pounds, and, it is 
said, will not lose its shape on account of heat. The 


Fig. 1.—Clinker Hook, Open. 


three prongs which constitute the jaws, for gripping and 
instantly removing with ease clinkers from heating fur- 
naces, &¢., are opened wide or shut tightly around the 
clinker by simply turning the right handle grip, which 
is the upper end of the inner shaft, the third prong being 
The prongs are sharp 


the lower end of the same shaft. 





Fig. 2.—Showiny Prongs Closed Around Clinker. 


and will not allow the clinker to slip until the operator 
purposely releases it. The advantages of this implement 
are referred to by the makers as making it possible for 
man or woman to remove clinkers from furnaces at any 
time without soiling the clothing or burning the hands, 
at the same time obviating the necessity for unneces- 
sary shaking of the grate, thus saving much coal. 
toe 


Roliman Food Chopper Display Stand. 





The Rollman Mfg. Company, Mount Joy, Pa., for 
whom John H. Graham & Co., 113 Chambers street, New 





Rollman Food Chopper Display Stand. 


York, are direct representatives, are manufacturers of a 
comprehensive line of specialties in the way of kitchen 
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pattern being in course of preparation for marketing 
later in the year. One of the newest features connected 
with the choppers is a sample board, about 8 inches 
square, of %-inch stuff, stained red, on which to display 
half a dozen choppers, which will stand upright on the 
thumb screws as long as three choppers remain. In the 
center of the board is a label, with directions and space 
indicated at which to clamp the choppers. A display 
card in a wire card holder is sent with board. The 
board serves to keep the choppers together and give 
them an individuality of their own. Among the other 
goods produced by the company are cherry seeders, peach 
stoners and apple cutters. 


——~-e—___. 


Engineers’ New Oiler and Torch. 


Noera Mfg. Company, Waterbury, Conn., are intro- 
ducing the combined oiler and torch shown herewith. 
It is made of heavy steel, copper plated. The fuel is 
furnished from the body of the can, so that the torch is 


\ 





Engineers’ New Oiler and Torch. 


au ready for use, and it will burn, it is explained, 30 
minutes without tilting the oiler. The cap is put on the 
torch for the use of the oiler in the daytime. The point 
is made that the combined oiler and torch, when in use, 
permits locomotive and stationary engineers always to 
have one hand free. 

————__ 2) @e__ —- 


Quarter Century Silver Ware, Monterey Design. 


M. S. Benedict Mfg. Company, East Syracuse, N. Y., 
and Ottawa, Ill, have recently put on the market what 
they call Quarter Century silver ware, in the Monterey 
design, here illustrated, which is made in a large line 
of staple and fancy pieces—i. e., forks, spoons, knives, 





‘ 
Montercy Design. 


utensils, one of which is a line of Rollman meat and food 
choppers, Nos. 11 and 12, designed to retail, respectively, 
at 50 and 75 cents each, a still larger one of the same 


&e. This ware is not graded as standard, single, double, 
triple or quadruple plate, but, irrespective of such desig- 


nation, they give an absolute guarantee for 25 years. 
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Geveral Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 
hat is, those which are made by more than one manufac- 
er, ure printed in Jtalics, and the prices named, unless other- 
ise stated, represent those current in the market as obtain- 
le by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether from manu- 


Very small orders and broken pack- 
iften command higher prices, while lower prices are 


quently given to larger buyers. 
Special Goods.—Quotations printed ia the ordinary type 
Pouisin) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, who are 


pousible for their correctness. 


i prices to the small trade, 


They usually represent 


lower prices being obtainable 


the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or jobbers. 
Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by means 
the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the 





Abrasives— 

damive te Carloads : © tenn = 

Crysta on 

Grain veanie Shaendeud # ton singin 

See also Hmery. 

Adjusters, Blind— 

omestic, # doz. $3.00........ a0. SOS 

eR cnckkn cots oveadsonsveteessehe ane 1 

immerman’s—See Fasteners. Blind. 
Window Stop— 


ves’ Patent... eee 35% 
plin’s MIAN. d00nssccess bene 2c08 5% 


Ammunition—See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 


Anvils—American— 

mand Hammer,Wrought #D8}4@8%¢ 
pucl Pateut Trenton,,,,....% BV e@vige 
Bagle Anvil8.........0-..00- # b 74@ $ 
fay-Budden, Wrought.. ......... 9 
Horseshoe os peek i 9@9d! ‘¢ 


rought. 


mported— 
Peter Wright & BOMB... ...00% BD 10%¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 


















Millers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15%10% 
Apple Parers—See Parers, 
Appie, &e. 
Aprons, Biacksmiths’— 
Hull BrOS, CO, ...ccceseceveveccs . B0&SS 
Augers and Bits— 
(um, Double Spur........ 708:10@75% 
bor ag Machine Augers. ...6634@70% 
(ur Bits, i2-in, twist........60@é60d 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50&10@5@60% 
ford’s Auger and Car, _ beceudete 40854 
foratner Pat. Avae 2 b Cb ceerescccee 25% 
¢, E. Jenni & 3 
No. Luext. lip. ne list 25&10% 
No. 30, m. rengines List. ..U% or 
Russell Jennings . 25k 10&2 
L'Hommedieu ae 15k de 
Mayhew" oteuatersinke a sveavevdent 4 
. ers’ ae agevetemuvestnadesd ear & 
9g TRAGER 2 ccccgs cccccccceetesccccccs ’ 
pig's Jena gs Baier 0000000. 
I's Auger Bits........... abosehennal 
Bell Hangers’ Bits... 608104 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60% 


Jennings Bits (R. Sonny 
‘Bit Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, T ist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Olark’s small, eo; large. os ive -50&105 
ork Pir aneiay No. 1, # doz., 

O, By BAS. . 20+ coves «secccese ese 


Tord’ “Clark's Puitern ... 
E. Jennings & Co., Steer’s Pat. er 


Gimlet Bits— 


Common Double Cut..gro, $2.75 x 
German Pattern......gro. $4. 
Holiow Augers— 

Bonney Fettern, per & - $10.6 

AMOG. cddpecesese Jeo vacgheeeaned 

fy can Feares.. Occccce vocceeccece ‘Bones 

Wood's Universal pasctatds Gueneanvesacal 
nagnlP Augers and Bite— 

for aaa Teel sonoma 

Ce a cciaans a Bis a 
L’Hommediou’s .........cccscece 158194 
Watrous’...,.....00« oviidnda 105 
Awl Hafts, See ‘Hasta, Awl. 
Awis— 

brad Ate: 

a es 00 
Unhandled, S: Shoutdiored Ste 
Unhandled, Patent.... ore. a 70¢ 
Peg Awls: 

Unhandled, Patent....gro. 31 
Unhandled, Shouldered.gro.65@70c 


* itch Ay vg ae 
andle MMON..gro. $3.50@. 
ae and'ed, Socket..gro. $11. nese 


SOOO eee e PHOS H ee eee eeeeeenee 


Aw wi and Fool Sete—see 


Axes— 
Fir t Quality, factory | ae. 85 50 
Firat ity, jobbers 
~ a 5.95 
Sec ynd COOMETEY .ck0doccicce ,, 4.78 
Axle Grease—see Grease, Aric 








Axies— Tron or Steel 
Concord, Loose Collar........ 5@5%4e 
Concord, Solid Collar........ ore 
te EGU cnacecencsccavvet @44c 
No. 1% Com. New Style........ 4\44@5c 
No. 2 Solid Collar....... .... 44@5%4c 
Nos. ‘ 8, 1land 12...... 6085 @ 608 10% 
Bees BOS Th. |. cece 61@5Q@608 10% 
Nos. 15 oa Sea aes) cde 6 )2107,70% 


.- . 60E10@ '0% 


Boxes, Axle — 
Common and Concord. not turned.. 





Bb. 4 “4 Dhisc 
Common and Concord, turned..... 
lb. 5@6\4e 
Half Patent......... ld, 9 @9\ec 
Bait— iin 
es 
A Bait.. «20208 
RARE GEAWEEEGG + «wb teederceeccos 2% 
Senpettite DW idddec<ccve -2085% 
Balances— _Sash— 
Caldwell new list ..... .....cccccceeee5O8 
POD Sicecccees’ |r ‘coe wdétccdideds 604 
Spring— 
Sperone 5 Balances.......... -« CO@604L5% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spe. Balances. 40&10% 
StraightBalances. . ee 40% 
Circular Balances ...... . 506 
iis dbddhorheeanes chcvceoughas 20% 
P.-louze.... 50% 


asl Wire—See Wire, Barb. 


Bars— Crow— 
Steel lOrowbore. 10 to40 Wb., per 1d.., 
3@34e 


+++ ® gro, $8.50 


Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plaie.. 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams, List Yon. 12, eee 


SD Tics cananconghadacits Ain 30% 
Chattillon’s No. 2............0+. eovcceee 40% 
Egs— 
Ligheatog i, P BTO «2s. reeee coon EMS 
National Mfg. # gro. 
No.l Dover. Family DUD ovccesncse $7.00 
No.2 Dover, Hotel size....,......-. 14.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: e 


No. 69 Improved Dover.. 
No, 75 Improved Dover.. 
No, 100 Improved D -ver. ae 
NO. 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d.. 
No. 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover Hotel, T'd. aie 
No. 200 Imp'd Dover umbier...... 
No.22,(mp'd Dover Tumbler, Tin’d 0 
a. imp’d Dover Mammoth, ates 


see eee eer seersesseersesceseessees 


Wonder (8. 8. & Co.).. 








..¥ gro. net, $6.00 


Be One, Standard List. .75@754&5% 
Blacksmiths’ — 
Inch.. 30 32 3, 36 383 ko 
Eac vt. $3.50 3. 75 4.25 4.80 5,35 6.15 
Extra Length: 
Each. $4. 00 b.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50 
Molders— 
10 #2 & 
$8.50 10.00 13.00 
Hand— 
Inch..... tae 
D0Z..00-- 


ells-- 


Net Prices. 


9 10 
» f.25 4-50 5.00 6.59 7.75 


Cow— 


CNG NEREE 
T5e 106 
50% 


"6581 
‘ul ieee 
Yankee ah Pui, Sargent soenenéacse ideas 
Hand— 
Hand Bells, Polished, Brass........ 
6045 @608 10% 
PS. cvcdcccedccee 55@554£10% 
Nickel Plated...... neta ween 
EE tetnevontdibentn teat 4s 
Cone's Glove Hand Beils.... wipe 
Stlver Chim SB ge aR Ge Loe 
siascllananen™ 
Farm Bells......... lb. 
Steel Alloy Chureh and School. 


AmericanTube & Stamp’g Co.dones. ts 


sone 


Table Call Beils................. 
Trip Gong Bells... ontsesal 


as 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. dis- 
count to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 

Names of Manufacturers.—For the names and addresses 
of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 


IRON AGE DIRECTORY, 


issued June, 
classified list of the products of our 


1903, whieh gives a 
advertisers and thus 


serves aS a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


trades. 
Standard Lists.— 


A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 


Lists”” has been issued and contains the list prices of many 


leading goods. 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 


suggest any 


improvements with a view toe rendering these 


quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 


ware Merchants. 





Beiting— Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade) ..75@75@5% 


Common Standard... ...... 70@7£10% 
OS avcetinsanxcacaeed ~. 65@70% 
Brtra.....-. - witenew’ Cet . 6085 @ 608 10% 
High Grade. . o + ceed I LEQ 508 10% 
Boston Beltin 
Seamless St: tchea I~mpertal.... . 45&5% 
ES ccenithbetheedcnccuendess . &5st 
PME kenescwhse. sacccacncess dee H0&5% 
Leather— 
Extra Heavy, Short Lap.... 6OR5E 


Regular Short Lap 60€:10@60¢ luc 10% 
Standard 


eesenagdeeses coves e- 0@70R5% 
Light Standard..........+-..+ «-70€108 
Cut Leather Lacing.. 60k 10% 


Leather Lcing Sides. per sq. St..18¢ 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— 


Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... 
Green River Tire Benders and Upset. 

_ , Se eee 204 
Detroit Stoddard’s Lightning Tire Up- 
setters, No. 1, $4.2; No. 2, $7.25; No, 
8, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50. 


Bicycle Goods— 


John S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list; 
Es dcatenccosscccqactisicdadiands@ue 
Parts.. 
Spokes... 
Tubes..... 


Bits— 


Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— 
See Augers and Bits. 





Blocks— Tackle— 
Common Wooden...... 708 10075 R08 
Ho!low Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- 

ten nd consecdunanend 5u& 10% 


Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
WOE o.os0ccnccecacccouguesccccosonss st 3 
Stowell’s Novelty, Mal. Iron...... 50&106 
Stowell's Self Loadi ng. watadsepasensaed 60% 
See also Machines, isting. 
Boards, Stove— 

Zinc, Crystal, &c...... 308 10@/08 10% 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 


Common Carriage. .70&10@70@ 1045" 
Phila. Kagle, $3.00 list May 24, °9%.... 
80 QDS085% 
Bolt Enda, list Feb. 1h, "95 CSRS @ES & 10% 
Machine, list Oct. 1,°99.............2. 
So eames 
Machine with C & T. N 
RS & 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Round Brass 
Knob: 
FneR..<s0.  € - er we 


Per doz...90.26 .30 .39 A? .66 
Cast Iron Spring means 
fuer Teepe ecccce 8 10 
P BOB. .cccccce $1.00 1.25 1.75 
of iron am, Flat, ,Japanned: 
ee cn mdaeOee seed 8 10 
Pr GE, ckécce $0. 75 1.05 1,30 
Ont EB ron Shutter, ives ue . 
ed eneaedde 0 


Per doz.. $0. 57 1.00 
Wrt Barrel, Jap'a. e10@ 35100 ox 
Wrought “ —— LOB5@50ek 10% 
Wrought Flush, B, K, .50@10@60é 10% 
Wrought Shutter... etude mode 5% 
Wrought Square Neck. .....50@504&10% 

ee ee Sunk, Flush. . --5OG50 10% 

Ives’ Patent Door....... @ reeves ceeesss- OOS 


Stove and Siew~ 


ccccccecs 60@60B5% 
-30@304 10% 


Tire— 
Common ... --784@@ 7248 10% 
S0@S0B5 + 


Norway Trom...........+.00. 
Americar Screw Com: 

N Phila. Sip 
Eagle Phila. list Oet. 16, eocce 
Bay State, Iict Lec, 28, '99...0..00. 








Franklin Moore Co.: 
nore Phila . list Oct. 16, . 
+ list Oct. * Rawal 
28 ’ 
abalipos, lat bee & Ward Bolt & Nat to 
Empire, list Dee. 28, ’99........... 
Nurway Phila., list Oct. ene 
Opece ut Co,: 
tive ucontcotancesnsctnaces 7214% 


Borers, Tap— 
Borers Tap, a wim Handle: 


Inele.. 0 '¢ 1% ? 
Per doz.. $1.30 5.0 §.75 7.95 
BEE  duiinee eeaua 2% 2% 
a, es $3.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. o., No. 1, $1.25; No, 
2, $1.65; No. 3, $2.50 each........... 25% 
Boxes, Mitre— 
C. E. Jennings & Co...........ee0e 25&10% 
DOIN dndcasnecaseesseneentuatenenn 15&10% 
Perfection..... Grccecqses cetes # doz. $16 00 
SUED Di ticcadeveuucedanscesdencidecsaudé 
Braces— 


Note.—Most Braces are sold at net 


pricea, 
Common Ball, American. .$1.15@ 1.26 
War aG Oh. nc nseessenes wee 
Fray’s Genuine S 
Fray’s Nc. 70 to 






414. . 00.0 sec eenseceeerceerees scene 
C. E. Jennings & Co.... 
Mayhew’'s Ratchet 50% 
Mayhew’'s Quick Action Hay Patent. .50% 
— Falls Drill Braces........... 25108 
P.,8S.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60%10@654 


Brackets— 


Wrouoht Steel.... eee 
Bradley's Wire Shelf : 

Full CaS@S....ccccccccccsessessees 

Broken cases * goée16a 10s 
Griffin's Pressed Steei:: 80% 
Griffin's Fold Brack 
Stowrll’s (‘ast eee 
Stowell’s Sink..... eccce 


Bright Wire Geode-Se 
Wire and Wire Goods, 


Broilers— 
Wire Goods Co.........+00....75@75R108 


Buckets, Well and Fire—- 







See Pails 
Bucks Saw— 

Tan ccicacosececcccsceu . ¥ gro. $36.06 
Bull Rings—sSee Rings, Bull. 
Butts— Brass— 

Wi At list Sept., °96.... 

Cust Been, THODONN Ss corer bee 

Cast Wee 

Fast Joint, Broad......... 10% 

Fast Joint, ew anes 10% 

[6088 JOWE 5. cccescccess 7085@704L 108 

BOGUS POs ictotscdecetl 7085Q@ 708 10% 

Mayer's Hi ~—o 708: 10% 

Parliament Butts eves 70-10%. 

Wrought anak 

Table and Back Flaps.. concent) $s 

ree ane Broad....... ents ¥ 
ns ose eeOereceeces 

id Bde. AOR a 

Loose Pin, Bali and g 


Japanned, Ball Tip Butts.7o@-104\ = 
Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside 
Blind Butts.............. 55@108 3 


Cages, Bira— 
Hendryx, Brass: 
3000, . 1100 sertes............ +200058 
200, 800,800 and peiddhihianind "ida the 
n 900series.... 
—— ae eee 
BOTiOS. ...4 5.445 acteee 
Hendryx Enameled..... edéeccbbnas ionloe 
Calipers—See Compasses, 


Calks, _— nae Heel— 


Blunt, : prong.. . per 1b, L@4 
Sharp, 1 prong....... per lb, 434c 
Perkins’ Blunt Toe........ cents, 


Perkins’ Sharp Toe....._.cents, # tb .415 


i 


184 


Can Openers—See Openers,Can | C. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 1 191, 1, 181.. 





Cans, Mlik— 


8 1 
Illinois essere. $1 50 2.00 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 
20 30 6640 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 
Baltimore Patt’ra .... 1.50 2.00 each. 


Buffalo Family oi | Cans: . 


gal. 

$48.00 64, ‘20 129.60 gro., net 
Caps—Percussion-— 

moxfe E.B 


2.25 each, 


 iealuene em 0 tenia tgercoe BOC 
G. occ eets tee per BM 2 D352 
Ps taushsncst’ ‘ - per DT .vo@45e 
G. Meorecsescess coce.-- DOr JI 5u@bI¢e 
Mutaket.oosccrccescesesss DOr M c2@es: 
Primers— 


Berdan Primers, $2.00 per M...20@5% 


B. L Cape (Sturtevant Shelis) 
rb atl FO ae 20% 

All other primers per M31. 52@$1. 60 
Cartridges- 

Blank Cartridges: 
82 C. F., $5.50 .....4. cocveccee LOGS 
3 C.F... $7.00..... 0 shane ones ae 


22 cal. Rim, $1 50....... 
$2 cal. Rim, $2.75.. 
B.B. Caps, Con., Ball Swod. 






B. B. Ca » Bound Ball.. tr 
eee “ Fe iia . ee 
a ‘ rting co0 000 kee, 
Primed Snells ond Bullets..... ise 108 
Rim Fire Sporn. Sas spa cquane toil 
Rim Fire. Military ........ rr. 15S 


Cases, Show— 
Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 


punsters— 
ser ceveesescee- 0@0G10% 
see .» 6O@b60K5% 
Philadelphia. ° sevees canes TO@I5@108 
Saks tenia Rid adn heeedssecessexe’ 70&104 
Boss Anti-Friciion... : 108105 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) 
Smith & Hemenway Co.. 
Standara Ball Bearing.... 
Tucker’s Patent low 


Gattiec ttle Leaders— 


Chain, Coll— 

American Cot, Ji Jobbers’ Shipments: 
4 6-16 7-16 % 9-16 

8.50 5.50 h.hO 4.00 8.80 8.70 3.66 

cvs 34 159 24 tne. 

3.69 8.85 $50 


” oe lb. 
German Cotl.......+.0+ + £1048 10% 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains..... 608 10@6U8 108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 
"97. oc cevcrecescee OOL1IOLIO@ 704 1:4 
addst 608 1.% 
race, e, Wagon, &c.— 

, Western Standard: aoper 
6%—6-8, » rout . with ring. -.$24.00 
6%—6-2, Stra ght. with ring... $25.50 
6%—8-2, Straight, with ring.. $30.00 
6%—10-2, Stra nt, with ring. $35.00 


Add 2 
Troist races 2¢ 36 por pair higher than 


Trace, cai Link and Fancy Chains. . 

60@ 60d 108 
Miscellaneous — 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93 : 

— obtgapriatet 608 10@ 608: 1048 10% 
Brags,..... + eee 2 OOLII@60E 108 108 
Safety Chain........ «+0 70L10@ 75R5% 
Gal. Pump Chain..,.......1b.4.%@4%c 


- 40825 





Cperes Mfg. Co. 






Oneida ‘Community : 
Am. Coll and Halters...... 
Am. Cow Ties 


.. 40@10&5¢ 
° seseneo45@50% 
Eureka Coll and Halter... --45@50854 
Niagara Cofland Halters. 45@5085% 
Niagara Cow Ties.. .45&5@50& 10&5*¢ 
Niagara Wire Dog Chains... .45@50&5% 
Wire Goods Co.: 


ane nennacese wansetides dn 70& 
Bott Dbi-Jointed Chain...... -- 508 


ofhal o=ttrom Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue............ gro. 
Carpenters’, Reed. pane e+e eeGro. 35 
geen Ora » White..........g7r0. 30c 
: o 
ks oor— 
pens! aaicapientabocks ii Re 45% 
Eelipes, p50 akan pvacacedbbweses ewes eee 
pesereteMenneceecsccce seve. ees B0R108 
“Chests, Tool— 
American Tool Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Reeser 55% 
Youths’ Chests, with Toois........ ee 
Gentlemens’ Chests, with Tools...... 30% 
Farmers’, Garpeaters'. etc, Chests, 


with Tools......... 
Machinists’ ‘and F D> Fitters’ Tr 
50% 


Em 
C.E. Tes: & Co. S Machinists’ Tool 


ID cnhnakdncuesubonnnnsesaxe -333g& 10% 
Chisels— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 
Standard List ..... aobe@ie aac + TOBE 108 
Buck Bros...... . oe re 
arr 304 
Cc. _ zeoaings & Co. Socket ane “i 
{ 





Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers....... MOEE@ LIE I" 
Back Bros............ eccesonsccagasncen 
Charies Buck..... botesccepnacese aececeu 306 


163610 






L. & I. J. White, Feesi—- gieeanen of 
Cc 
Cold Chisels, good quality.lb, 13@15c | 
Cold Chisels, fair ee - 12c¢ | 
Onn Ch isele ordinary. 9 @l0c 
pet hyocke each GRAB. «. coccdcccsvel B54 
Pratt's Positive Drive.......... inane Bz 
PD cata sesunapesn ks soncedasumoasiee Bs 
Blacksmai SN ok.ndsar- bunises ba cecrevecesece 25% 
Skinner Patent Chucks : 
Combination Lathe Chueks.........40% 
Drill Chucks, Pat« 1t-1d 8 . BOR 
Drill Chucks, New Model.. oe. oe 
Indopendent Lathe Chuoks.. edhenseed 40% 
Isnproved Planer ae... e0bee + Oe 
Universal Lathe Chucks. . nanan 
Face Plate Jaws, .........05 cse0 000-408 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck. .......+.....++. 45% 
Unior Mfg. Co.: 
Combination. . énebotcnseasnesn meee 
GUE WIE sv cne ascesas boaeedist cone 
Combination dened Seroli., aibeoend 4U% 
Cs Od BORO .. .ccccoce ers ccensccncceWle 
In (2pendent. ....c0r-.200-c0rcenecocceesOUe 
Indopendent Rint acaties ounce 
Union Drill. ....0.0ccsccee 45% 
UURVORWEL. 005. -cocssccssccccccgcooved oo 


50% 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. .... me 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill...... 
Little Gene Drill, Improved ....... 
Oneida Dri 


Clamps— 
justable, Hammers’.........20@20&5% 
Cabinet, ,Sergente Sn eelciitl +. +0. 008104 
riage Makers’, P., 8. & W.Co...... 50% 
ere’ ‘Saigent’s.....55. (00% 
Besty, Parallel.............-++++ 3 


Linemans’ Utica Drop Forge & Too aan 
Saw Clamps, see Vises. 80 w Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 

Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable.......... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary.........- 40% 
Sidewalk— 

Star Socket, All Steel.....# doz, $4.05 net 


Seer. All Steel....#@ doz. 24 net 
WwW. &C. Shank, All steel, # doz., 7 in., 
$3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 
Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Bros. 


New Haven Kdge Tool | Co, Nach i 
tte R. Plumb.. Sissies 
“Sli IT pvectamnesaenetl 
pers— 
chicago Flexible Shaft Co: 
93 Chicago Horse.............. 75 
1902 Chicago Horse........... $10.75 5 = 
Pe Coneans Teese, each, $5.00 Kas 
NEE WE veccincessecnca v 
Cc ‘hie RTE, cntcincsessseccouns Soo" mf § 
Sterne. wg os ne i akeget $18.50 
nger a p viet $2.00 
Smith & Rs emenway Co..... Tos. not 
Clips, Axle— 


Eagle and Superior '4 and 5-16 
As inn tunisteihin.s Ghee ean ota --70810% 
Norway, % ‘and 5-16 inch. .70@ 70k 10% 


Cloth and 8 Netting, Wire 


Cocks, Brass—- 
Hardware’ list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs..... 
65h 10@70% 
oe, Kerosene, Racking, €c.. 
Dicisun'iss vas 6h 65R5@IOL5SE 
Sof e Mille ~Gee Mills, Coffee. 
Brass, Walter a Stevens & Son's list.40% 
Embosse 1, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
a Ei aa 


Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list40g 
Combs, Curry— 
MetalStamping Co ................. 20&108 


Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works.. . .60&10¢ 


Compasses Dividers, a&c, 


Ordin~-y Goods... . -< 5SRE@I5E 108 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Toul Co. 
UT OEE Si eae eee cocennc OE 
Calipers, Double. . wore oo oR 
Calipers, Inside or Outside... .......65% 
Calipers, Wing........ ......+. secceed 
COSOGRIB 5555 ch dsb o 0. ccceee 
Compressors, Corn Shook— 
J. B, Hughes’ ® doz............-. $2.50 
Conductor Pipe, Calva.— 
L. C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not 
A. Eastern. 7ik74%% 752 44% 
B. Eestern .25@DR24R 5H 
Central..... 75&76s 75% 
Southern .. T0108 705% 
S.Western.. 70874 70B24% 
Terms, 6) days, 2% -_ 10 days. Factory 
eepneae omneralt livered, 
c = al “Wate ughs, 
+ ad age 


poe $1.20 $1.50 ot 80 $21 10 2:70 
or ea. $1.80 , $2.10 ®. to oe 
Gaiv. Lined Ea. 9185 $2.00 o2 asain g3.0 
ant Lined side ghaadles 


G 2 
Each. $1.95 92.15 $2.40 $3.30 $4.15,.25¢ 
Coopers’ Toois— 


See Tools, Coopers’. 
Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab.......... eld, 27@28c 
Br aided. White, Com... lt 21@23c 


Jable Laid Italian, .lb. A, 18¢; B, 16c 
oman India...........1b. 0@lo%e 
Cotton Sash Cord, Twisted. ... -15@20c 
Fatent Russia.............lb. ..@the 
Cable Laid Russia.. lb, ..@15e 


India Hemp, Braided. ... lb ..@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted..... lb. 122@18¢c 
Patent India, Twisted... .1b.12@18¢c 


THE — TRON 


| Old Glory. Nos. Tto a. # DB 
Anniston, Nos.7tol2 ...... ® 8 21 
Old Colony, Nos. 7 to 12... |... PDA ¢ 
Ann!-ton irab, Nos, to 12.,...8 » 26 ¢ 
cotton, No. »# B, 22¢; 
Nos. 7 to 12. 31¢ 
Eddystone Braided C otton....... RD 19¢ 
a Cable Laid Italian.....# B 15¢ | 
ovless 
Gable Laid Italian........... Pa 16¢ | 
Cable Lai. Russian............ Seecese 14¢ 
Cob! t.aid (ndia.......... jehasbesdned 12¢ 
Broidec: tndis............. eee vebaneh 8¢ 
n, Nos. 7 to12: 
led, Dra’) Cotton . ..¥ DB B2¢6¢ 
Braided, Italian Hemp... ...# ® 32 
Braided, Linen ................. D4 
Braided, White Cotton, Spot.# ® 2eig6 
No.6 cord, 1¢ extra, 
Massachusetts, White........8% B24 ¢ 
Massachusetts. orm Ee%bbesae ¥P28 ¢ 
i gins occ +0, sade seenned 20¢ 
— Lake : 
quality, Drab, 40¢... ‘ 15% 
a <ualiey, White, 3 ¢. 154 
B quality; Drab, 35¢....2207.0000007: 15% 
B quality, White, 309. 15% 
{talian Hemp, 40¢ . ee | 
Limon, 5754¢...........00-6 sen ds60 WO 
i Wire, Picture— 
List Oct.,’00....... 85L:10@85k 108108 
Cradies— 


AGE. 


Anniston Corgage Co.: 








Grain,, eo ccreceeeeccccccce ss hOP 124% 


wate Round Crayons, gross.5%@éc 
O-» 00, at factory, 
b. os ees Mfg 
Jumbo Srayens. asian ah rae | 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr. $2.50 
a Pencils, eee $150 


eee earn ee eeeeee 


Rolling Mil Mill Crayons... 
Railroad 


i at. § $2. bo | 
ons 
a sition) on P32, 00 ; 


See also Chalk. 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........8 dos. $7.00 
Fort Madison, lene... wened # doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—sSee Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
WR GIPTIEED oc cnccccccereccecceescsecs 50¢ 


meutiory, pable—. any: 
No, 12 Medium Knives, 1 e neat 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & Hamilton an 


Anch 
Wm. Rogers & Son. Se aan aed 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Compan 
12 dwt. Medium Knives... oes. hin 
No, 77 Medium Knives...... # doz. 
Giase— 


Be Ehehew co... sl 


Seaith he Dis eareceaes Ca. 
Woodward 





Reet e eee eee en enone eeee 


oe at 


Dizon's.# dos... Ba 09.76 ok @dg 


2 4 
‘1. 00 $17.00 $19.00 $30.00 
a g woe eae ot shee Oe 
ie +e ess seees 
310 312°" 390 ee 


Nos. 305 
$25.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $68. 
N.E Foo Choppera...............++++ 


New Triumph No. 60 605, # doz. sees se 
Russwin Food No. 1, $24 00; No. ae 


is hides ogées s-geed@408 "¢ 
No 1..,.88.00 — mn: 50 each 
Woodrutt's, Rad te 


Mage io 
15.00 18.00 
Ratorprice Bost Mhavers : 28q30% 
Slaw and Kraut— 


Hoary Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ...........+.... 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26 x8. 90x 9.55% 
Kraut My 36 x 12,40 x 12......40% 


- Mast 
‘Slaw Cutte 


‘Nova 


5 Knife senneess doz. $8.00 
Combined Slaw Cutter « enn 
Cs nocltnadevé bdecscveve doz. $4.00 
Sterling $6.00 each. ..........0...00+++ 8814¢ 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 
PURINE «icon ciccagstcasepaesd te 40% 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr.. --818@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 Knife, ® gr... .822@$36 


Tobacco— 


All Iron, ce om $4.25 
PRNUNITOED, «i anodibscenseogss ears 
National, ® doz. Wo. 1, 
Sargent’s, ® doz.,No. 
Sarcent’s' No 12and 21 


Washer— 


Sees. ¥ dos. $16.00... ..50&10&10 
Bonney’ 33hg% 


emia Post Hole, &c.- 


Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’s lmproved Post Hole A 40855 
Iwan’s Va ~y Pattern Post Hole 
Anan, B GOSR...<siccncise cs carsdatesd 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole t 
2. $4.50 


twee) Split Handle Post Hols Diggers, 
Kohler's Universal......... ‘v doz, 
Kohler’s Little Giant....... Hd. 
Kohler’s Hercules..........¥# doz. 
Kohler’s aes. % 

Kohler’s Rival......... 
Kohler’s Pioneer.......... 


oo 






50 


Rd 
aes ee Post Hole Diggers, Me see 





Braided Cotton. 
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Drawers. Money - 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ®# doz. 9). 
a $. with Bell, $10.00; No, 6, with Gong 
10.50. ’ 

Teeoers Pat. Alarm Till No. 1 
$18 Con 815, No. 3, $12; Nov ¢ 5 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives. Drawing. 

Drills and Drill Stocks-— 

Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..ec 
$1. ath 

Breast, petiers Falls.. mm ; 
Breast ws eq 
Goodell ‘Automatic Drills: Gdes@u 
Js se 8 Automatic muse Nos, 2 and 

a eee ee teat sees eee tees eee eeeeess ax = 10% 
Johnson's Drill Points... 
Millers Fails Automatic rite “~_ 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curttés .......... 254 
Rastohet, Parker's ....0.scccccssces 404 
Ratchet. Weston’ Bowes wei ee eee se eeers % 
Ratchet, Whitney’s, P.S. & W..... ' 


Whitney’s Hand rit, No. ‘ $16: 00 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00 
Twist Drills. 
pf RRR 62R10@ 608 108 104 

Taper and Straight Shank . 
608 10@ 608 10:5 
Drivers, Screw— 
Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..45@75c 
aan "Screw Holder and Driver. # doz, 
24-inch, ; 4in., $7.90 6-in., $9. .40¢ 
Buck Bros’ Screw v Driver _— Fééeeee 308 
Ghemot OB. ccccccccccdccccce ae 
oe J ranek hee ten ine siaaneent et 604 
Fray’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 8, $12. 00 
y’s Double Action tchet.. . 
Gondell’s Auto50&10&10@50& 10&1 oss 
sd bins sno Ve caskse eave wens 09 





Mayhew’s Black Handle...............! 50% 
hew’s Monarch...........+++s- 40& 10¢ 
Millers Falls, Nos, 20 and 21........ 25&104 
Millers Falls, Nos. 11, 12,41 42... .. 15410 
OEE SINGS aE dU ecpbsdebess ove dive . .60¢ 
New A Specialty ees ee 50s 
Sargent & Co. 
Nos. 1 and 80. ev eeeK te evened 50& 10& 104 
OS erro 602104 
Nos. 20 and 40... atcsieeie Tee 
Smith & Hemenway © o - A0&55 


Stanley’s R. & L. Co. 
go & 64, Varnished Handles0@s08 108 108 





Me BO. occ cbuatesecns sens 70@70&10&105 
eeeme, 
oes ChaKnantaainaaas 50% 
No*4i0 “408104 
Nos. 25, 35 and 45...... ++ +++ 2081081 04 
Eave Trough, —_unenned 
Territory. L. C. 
A. Eastern....... davies coe ORs 
Is MONOUUR Ss « chick ic dhtte te 808 1008-54 
ac 6ac <asesds eabicadvens 808 104 
Souther n.....ccceeses seve TER1O%€8S 
Be WOR is kccdedst sesess 7510854 


Terms, 2% for cash. Factory shipments 


ae delivered. 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 
Elbows and so 
fectory shinmente.. é wn 0608 
Perfect Elbows (s. 8 & Co.).. useodee 
Emery, Turkis 
ry, HS): 54,to150Flour 
on sathoescu. me Se 5¥%c SKE 
ig Kegs......... lb 544e 5%e sXe 
eer 6c 


Ki se 
10-Ib cans.10 in case.6ye Te 6c 
10.b. cans.less thani0.10e 10e 8% 


Notr.—in lots 1to 3 tonsa discount of 
10g is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Julce 
—See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s ,.... ...-.cccccee-+-50K105 
WOME as a 0.00 5s tn nts dnetmanadetttanes 60% 
Cord and Weight— 
aE avcete—" dacetvdeddetedetlbecteed 
ST eer 10% 
Shetallic Key, LeatherLind? 70a 108 
a gsnetses eesamovend 108 
NE es cok oy dee 10@?5 
B, & L. B. Co.: 0@ is 
MT ccc och oes e6baerebceel vee 608104 
BP céhdbb ab voboccccccce Dhbs osnce coos + 80% 
EEE np anns'soimb4 anaes dicks ip 10% 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.... 40% 
John Sommer’s Bess Tin Key......... 504 
John Sommer’s Victor Metal Ke: — 10% 
John Sommer’s Duplex Metal oe 60% 
John Sommer’s Diamond Lock. ethane s 404 


John Sommer’s I. X, L. Cork ee 504 
John Sommer’s Keliabie Cork Lined 


50&108 
John Sommer’s Ch Co 40% 
John Sommer’s 0. K. rk eet “BOK 


John So:nmer’s Nok Brand, Cedar.....50% 
John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar....404 
McKenna, Brass: 


Improved, i a ate inch” gereoreepeocees. 354 
v an OR. ccccceccsees 00% 
Beit Moasari 


Enterprise ‘dos. 936.00...... 4 
doz. $36.00 oe 5 
National a casuring, ¥ dos. $36. 408108 


Fee Paton, bello, 


Domestic— 
Files! revised Nov. 1, 1599, 


Best Brands...... |. . Wk5@ 70k 104 * 
Standard Brands. 75&5@75d100 \% 
Second Quality.....75@10@10@s0¢ 5% 


Imported— 
= Tapers, 5 Btubs" list, July 2, 


viyiatures, Crindstone— 


Inch.... 15 17 19 #21 
Per doz.$2.85 3.00 an 4.00 4. 
W.Oo.......... seececee® 30@106! 


AAG 


“rayeuprert joka. ‘ 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Hanger, 


mewell’s Giteistenp bal 


Fodder Squeezers— 


See Compressors, 





04 


ng, 


C108 
58 
b 10% 


6348 
hig 


venta 


DUu's, 


60% 
2 J0% 


lou r 
Sue 
She 
6c 

8e 

nt of 
ice 
non. 


B10 
60% 
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Forks— 

Base Discounts Aug. 1. 1899, list; 
Ps 6606) cee 50k LOR SS 
Boys’. & Fish, 2 tine......50L1085% 
Hay'¢ Boys’, 3 tine...... 6045% 
Hay & Boys’,), tine ...........66%% 


Champion Hay aobecviae 
Hay & Header, long 3 tine | 6% 
Header. 4 tine .. 65% 
Barley, 4 & 5 tine, Steel... 60820% 
Manure, 4 tine ..... ... COR 1ISRB GE 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine,... .66%4@2 f 
eee rses ne: cocenassseee -70k2 
Potato Digger,6 tine ...... bod 108 
Bugar Beet....ce-..crce 40104 
Coke & Coal eeccees -c0ee40€ 104 
H-avy Mill & Street ...... op iin 

Iowa Dig-Ezy Potato.......... eeesonce 654 

Victor, Hay.... ..... ee 

. Manure 
Victor, Header...... 





Sia Seng hug 
umbia, in 
BeweaTe Woot Bariey a 4 tine ® dos. 


. & C. Potato Digger. sess ogee 
Acme Hay... bbs dhe -60&10& 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 
Dakota Header.. 
Jackson Steel Barley. 
eee Re re 662g 
W.&C. Favorite Wood Harley 4 “tine, 
® doz., #5..0; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. —See Spoons 





Fountains, Stock— 
Double Dewey............+++ # doz. $13.00 


Frames— Saw- 
White, Straight Bar.per doz. 75 
Red, Siratdt Dar.per doz $1.00@$1.25 
Red, Double Brace, per doz.£1.40@1.50 


Freezers ice Cream— 

Qts... 2 ag {prose OB Ng 
Best .$1.45 165 1.95 240 3.20 4.00 
Good $125 1.40 1.60 2.00 2.70 $.60 
Fair .$1.00 1.10 1.30 1.75 2.30 2.9% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 
See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


ae Pans-—See Pans, Fry. 


ae eRe eerecees ae 


eeeeervee 60 
Cotton PWIB . 000ecccccecccc cette 
Single eet Fuse 22 2.25553.86 
Double Taped Fuse.........4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse.....,-...5.00} ™ 


Gates, Molasses and Oll- 
Stebbins’ Pa-cicrn,...30@5Q80k10k5% 


MOREE tise, BOs. vais 


50k 10k5@ 504 106 10858 
Chapin: hens Co 
Marking, ortise, ete. 50& 10@50&10& 10% 
Scholl's ‘Patent... cove ee SOM 1950 108108 
Fulton’ s Butt Gang _ - 308108 
Stanley R. & L. Co.'s Butt & Babbet 
peseee sesssecesese SO@2Z0K10&104 
Wire, Wh esesssnss 
Wire. Morse’s ade cameoumannns 
Wire P., 8. & W.Co 


Cimilets— Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted.gro. $1 1.59 


ike, Metal, Assorted gro. $2. 60 
ail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 


. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled, 


eee 


+... B0&10% 


Assorted 
gro. $4.25@1.50 


Ojacg, AmericanWindow 
oSiass Spheds ke vel -60@60 & 104 10% 
sGiue-hiauld, Fish 


Cans % pts., pts., gts., % 


non ational Giue Co. ‘iar 


clrenee, ers $4.50@5.50 


xon’s Everiasti Is, ea. S5¢ 
saat Everlasting, in into sae doe 1D 
$1.20 D $2.00 


Crips, Ni 
wore Nipple pete edeeenenel 40&10&2% 


Pietiidies, Soapstene sto 


adrinastene oF eoneeee 5 88.50 
ke MigGor Sarees 


GOB. ccccccce . 
= Moves Katte and 42h | 8048 


inder, $3. 
Volos ball’ Searing; sacunbea a 


Iron Frames...... e+ saouabed, Aneto, 
Platiers.ena Ties— 


Fee eee eee eee tweens 


Fane ions , ede starbies seseesecere MOR5&5% 


Improv et 


Covert’s Saddiery Works: * 
Web and Leather oe, boate 8000 mm 
ute and Manila mope Halters...... 
isal Rope Halters................. ike 
Jute, Manila and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. . 
Sisal Rope Ties........ Songs soateal wa 10E 
Hamm 
andied ed Hammers— 
Sieiter.s Machinists’..40&@10@40& 
ler’s Farriers..... 40&1 fos iogios 
rt Tack, Nos. 1, 2,3 36.91. Soe 
Us Gee cces egecccece (0&1 
Peck, Stow & Wiicex:::.......40&10&5¢ 
Fayette R. Plumb : 
umb, A. E.Nail.! WATSZ 
Engineers’ and B.S. Hand........ 


508 5@50& Tighe 
Machinists’ Hammaresoaseg 508. 






































THE IRON AGE, 185 
Riveting and van, auaeis@aia ii “tee Elevator hccceee eeccccccccccececcees 404 J. Bardsley ] 
oe MP ikdscaseccevevécdsutecsesecs 50% Bardst N M 
Sargent’s C. S. New List............... 0% Prelate —_ Pi aciinancancente em 2 a floor’ Hinges ~emecemepnig ae | 
MOSTSERED. 0.00 ncccccscceveccced Dt dsl Pate 
Heavy ilebehare and Lundy Parlor Door.. . 50&108 sigeumnee toon - atent Cheoking..... 1a} 
ae an BOGOR scnsdaacens . + see 60% Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40¢ Z 
Under 3 lb .lb 50¢ Matchless........ oe 008104 Bommer Spring Hinges........... 40% | & 
nder eererce Nansen.. cadede se sacednenl Chicago \pring Butt Co.: I= 
Sate I ees uel wats = ies ne 7510 _* ae MTN cc. cose acaceoas 581% Chicago Spr.ng Hinge,........... 25% a 
BG a adic en mee EOIN Sicdune beudcdbs codued 508108 Triple End Soring H ng 504 
Wilxinson’s iusdine euae ‘diiiinns ie Senet COME EDDA. . ccececesecsscces' 60% Chicago (Rall Bearing) Floor 2 
Street Car Door...... Pain cxnincdngesktdgedsesset. sue 50% = 
an wn ll Gas ben. Son Jas eb.,...00u 108 ae elt 
= . 

Agricultural Tool Handles—| WiltWese Warehouse Door. ane | olisencerie poo" Heb Rvewmadel !* 
5 xe. es pees teeeeeees ee ee m4 Zenith f-F Wood Track......50&U% Acme, Wrt. Steel. . "30% 2 
eS Oe ee oe AS@® SALA wett Iron Works: Acme, Brass..... 25%) 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &. : E te Pacwiesbsnsdearencdenwdal 60&10% American............. a 30%) 4 
Long Handles AS@MS)/&S% Dee kes incuketxecussueccual 50&10% Columbia, No. 14 2....-~ # gr. $9.00 | 2 

—_ pons ronan Lon Perfection Piaantatchdlaavcautmeo’ 60% Gojembia, No. 18 os SF $25.00 | 3 
not . Beas Ceccccaceoessoceneacess “ oT # e 
Senteecteah Saw Handles— Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kidder’s ae, Ane 31° y= i S 
MI can cen d-ssancaseses cseene 4085¢ | foller Bearing......... 50&15&10&5% | g | Gem. new list.................... a4! 
Champlon......... ..eee-ssees oo ie ky = ead Guth 60&10% > Oxford —F list eet So | : 
Disston’s........ sescscenssusseve “ettebs 50% C. J. Roller Bearing.......... 60&10% | oaemntin Mtg. tis ececcccccccves iS 
Mechanics’ Tool Handles— Cycie Hall Rearing...........-....00% 8 Matchless............ See 
Auger ai assorted......gr0. $2.60@$?.75 tom Waal Take steereesees eieiog | = gieptchicss Pe cidinne snacdes .- 4541 
S, WOE TIOGE .cccosceceed sng Hinge Co: 8 
Brad seeseeses see 910. $1,65@$185| L.T. Roller Bearing... ....60&10&: Me ee Cy v: 7 _ Hi 40% 3 
Chisel (Mandies: New Era Roller Bearing. 2 OK10G | S Chiet Ball Bearing Floor Hinge.<5¢ | 
Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass‘d. O. K. Roller Bearin 6 8 Royal Ball poe Floor Hin:ze..15% | @ 
$2.L0@$?2.65 Prindle, ee re c eeeee eer : bi a ae Lye ble, ¥ gr$"2.50 
chards’ Dncsasdceans 8 2, 
Hickory Tanged rem Toss.) Richards’ Steel Track. .....-Riing | & oo, Seinen 8 $0.00 | 
Rates 10% | | New Idea No. 1...........# gt. $9.00 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro-assrd, | $vencer Caller Geaging. a) Rew sae Ree, 
$1 weet ’5| Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... “oe upon ppendenaagnen 
Hickory Socket ome =, . Velvet. “snaitcgiann Bail gaia Wrought Iron Hinges— 
) 
Hickory Socket Frantagares oat ‘d.| Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... See and F am Mk, Het Ban 
$1.60@$1.7;| WilcoxElv. Door,Nos lidandiaeig soe 15. 1901: ‘. 
File tod. 130@31. ? | Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 122.. Light Strap Hinges........808°% 
Han ee tikes, om og @$ | Wilcox Fire Trolley. Roller | Heavy Strap Hinges andbtodt e108 : 
mer, 9 e000 OU | 6 RINT, .. 2... sccncvcsecgececescces tNGE8....... TER 10BS 
— oe een doz .80@865ec Witeor "E Roy Noiseless Ball, | NT Hie 8... Tain 8 
ot Varnished.... ......... 65@752 ee a emieeanmineinl 
Plane Handles : °@' Wilcox New Centar -- 4, OBOE oo i Hinges . aS 
Jack doz.30c; Jack Botted...... 75¢ COX UD. Re ACCC! UTACK..0.000..- UR ee as Strat 30a? x 
: . Wilcox 0. K. Trolley.............. 50% Cor. Hea — + + 80L208 108 | 
Fore, doz. ....45¢; Fore, ae Wileox Troliey Ball fica 40% Cor. Ex. a 80) i 
cox deman Narrow Gauge. (% 0 ts Mich Gee 
“earring hens Co.: warn | Pall Bearing.............eceeee-40%| | Serew Hook } 1, to 20 in’’*” .. .Ub. 384¢ 
SE ieiees.sn-s~..- | Oe Se eee trad, | 22 £0 $6 in.......1b.3 
File and Awi...... 65@65& |0% Hangers, Gate— ‘ew £100K a ye: 
| gies SSRI | myers Patent Gate Hangers, ® ds. Beene 
Millers F Fails wad). and Ratchet Auger Hasps net, $4.50 -inch eos cee b.9 ¢ 
as nncecgccscccecsc. +e ons +5 &10% and ea oe 
Nicholson Simplicity “File a. sy | McKinney's Perfect Hasp, # doz...... 50.| Hitchers, Stall— 
Hangers—_ =a Hatchets— Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, ...... 35% 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Round | Best Brands........++.....50@50¢108 | Hods, Coal— 
Groove, Regular: , Cheaper Bra liam deus <-- OQOGUE 15 16 17 18inch. 
Single "isd:9090 1.25 1.00 196 ees Tee 5 — onthe $.96 $502.75 5 4 
ingle z 60 5 2.50 — ap. nm... .$2. . 00 2.75 Oz 
Born | Door, ag En lar Pattern, canna Not S42 oct =, Not, ¢ vd eee 3.25 3.50 3 75 8 dos 
ack, Regu $: 23: No. 1, #50 each...... sg | JOp. Funnel. $2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 ® doz. 
| Pe Clark Coal, ‘gas x —— wend 10% 
Singis Dos..7779130 1.85 2.50 8.00 os Masons, Etc.— 
allith Mfg. Co Hinges— Cleveland Wire Spring Co 
peree > o No. Ted ekteoeede per.doz. $12,00/ Blind and Shutter Hinges— Stoel Mortar iiaesn<: _ oe suidneile each $1.45 
abie No. Fann ccass+acoPOE MOS. $15.U0 Surface Gravity Locking Blind: teel Witbdaniewettadectns ed each $1.10 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P, Hoes— Eye— 
Beegens ; i td 0. P.; Clark’s | scovil and Oval Pattern,......+--- 
p; 608 10@ 60k 10k 16 
Door Se 50% NO......44:- a 5 Grub, list Feb. 23, — tute’ - 
_ Seseecvaccosesess 304 Doz. pair..... “alas 1.75 3.50 Cd ide 10@ 708 
Ege craccreseencObe | | Mortine Shutier? 4 PEARL nceer cena 
Cronk & . CO.: * + U.S, Meare, Ae, ante 
Vous Axion. ea eal ss ee ES ae _ Handled 
Roller Beart Doz. rT... fn - - Galo “~- 4 ae, — aint 
y Mortise Reversi Shutter, (Bu : ie'd an APdeN, ...000e0007 
é&c. Smith's Patent ... ..cccecevee. 50% 
2 a 1% 2 Meadow & Rhode Island..... 75% 
Doz. pair....$0.75 70 65 =e ease cecese =e 
North’s Automatic & Blind Fixtures, N ortar and Street...... 
Wood, 3 No. 8, for Brick, Plantere® ..cccce co ..0-. RINE 
sil’s 1°50 Sadeuiie “sere cotton...... ocep cee JOGIRIS 
Par oe PN an deka de Cotton ‘ hopper...... voces 25H 12468 
Reading’s Gravity x Weedi Me caadaae o--- 663GC154 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1, 3.5, 11 18 a iaane Steel Weedere | ....-- OGIO 
’ Malleable Weeders ...... Core 18 
Stanley's Steel a eeae sound, Hinges | wt. Madison Cotton Hoe........ a 





a 
L 
: fz 
No. 1. ny swan «-.60210% a 
No. 2,Standard, G18 voces 602104 3 
Hinged Hangers, $16.............2 = 
Be ers’ Stayon Hangers....... one 60% 5 © 
C.S. Smith ‘tg, Co.: s 
Lundy Parlor Door............50&108 | = 
Monarch Barn Door...... «+ +00 80&10% g 
Never Jump Hinge...........50&10% 
OCI <0 ccccecceee eoeeeeee OOSIOE | # 
pO Se coves ee AUKSS | S 
BIE, cons speccccpasencccencoss 70&5% | 
Wagner's Adjustabie....”.::70&10% | ® 
Warehouse Anti-Friction..... .60% 





Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer Wood Track No. 8......$2.35 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... 25 
Imp'd Steel Track No. 7......... 70 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ....... 65 
B’r’g Steel Track No. 9.. 50) 
Ball B’r'g Stvel Track No. 10 ; ..$2.50 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No. 11. ..$2.45 
Roller rg Seer Track No.12...#2.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No. i3..” "$2.75 
Roller ae h Track No.i4. $265 
Ball ors. liey Track No.15_ ..40¢ 
Ball Ore rolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ 


Tandem Trolley 
Beran Ne ans a wahatis Mieetd 4 
Silent Kdjustahi ‘rack No. i8: 40% 





Auto Ad ble Track No. 22,, 4 
Trolley B. D. No. 17............ oe 
Roller Bearing D. D. No 

Roller Bearing U.S. al TO&5¢ 
Anti Friction B.D. pavsscere 60S 10% 


ik Ni 
Ives’ Lmp’d Wood Track No, 2. $2. 15 
Stowell , and Foundry Co.: 
Some | lor Ball Bearing 40% 
Ajax Hinge Dour ; 





Bacwaae Car Door”. ousted 
Climax Anti-Friction ........ 50&106 


# doz. sets, W 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wriepeevie H'dware Co.: 
8.,Lull & Porter...... ... «+. 
Seas Lull & Porter.. 
Queen City Reversibie. ft 754 
ttenger’s Positive Locking, Nos. net & 


3 10% 
Shepard’s Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55 Sains 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, 8. 

oa, Od Paitin, Nos, 1,3 & 5.00". ioe 
Tie Pats ‘n, Nos. 1, 3&5 ........ 
Buffalo Carey ‘icehinas Nos. ) i,8% 


TTT Teter eee eee eee eres) 









oii Gravity Locking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity loam. No. 10.74% 
Pioneer, Nos. 060, 45 & 544 
Fmpire, ys — « =. wae Veet 
©.’s Mortise Gravity Loc 
BEG Becasecdegs es caencevecsadés icing 


Gate Hinges— 
Clark's or Shepard’s< , enter . 


No, 
Hinges ‘with Latches. 42.00 10 5.00 
Hinges only..........$1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches on i aiibad ss 270 = .70~ =.85 


New England: 
With Latch.........d0z ....@$2.00 
Without Latch ....doz. ....@$1.60 


Reversible Self-Closing: 


With Latch.. +I OZ, 6..06Q$1.75 

Without Latch.....doz. ... -@$1.35 
Western: 

With Latch....ce..-+00+.-@Oz. $1.75 

Without Latch........ oo doz. $1.15 
Wrightsvi'le H’dware Co.: 

Shepard’sor Clark" > doz. pom 5 

No, 

Hinges with Latches...$2.00 2.70 5.00 

DEO GEN > cectvcese+cce 1,40 2 8.80 

Latches onlv.......... ... 0 .70 1.35 


Spring ii tatite 
Holdback, Cast Iron gro. $9.00@10.00 
Non-Holdback, Cast tron,.........-.+- 

gro. $8.00@9.00 


Ft. Mauisun Urescent Cultivator ‘Hoe, 
per dos 0s 


Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: 

Regular Weight... ......... # doz. $5.00 

Ne GEER. .cccece . conse see # doz. $4.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz, .$4 6) 
Ft. Madison Dixie To Hoe. .75.£20% 
Kretsinger’ Cut WE sceecdss one TORI 
WATTen HOP... ccccccesseccee cook 
W.& C. Ivanhoe..........-.. 


B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe.. 
Bb, 614 fn 





Acme Weeding..... ....% doz., net. “$4.35 
W.&C. Lightning Shuffe Hoe, 8 doz. 
$4.85 
Hoisting Apparatus—- 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 452104 
Door— 
INS... .ccxedcemaseensivene dbstieocce ee 
I Da dd cccccwnecsicsducnccticsecesd 45% 


File and Tool— 
Nicholson file Holders and File Han- 


Gai adit da natdcuhadsshsdocee +s 334qa 40% 
Hooks— Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, nto xnaeneuee 
Bird Cage {5 _ SPS dpe 60% 
Ceiling, g, sargent’s List... ee eeeee WEIS 
Clothes Line, Reading L. ‘ist. . eS 


Clothes Line, Sargent’s List. 50&20&10z 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List. ne 
Clothes Line, Stowei’s.. --70% 





Coatand Hat, Keadin: 50% 
Coat and Hat, Stowe Ys. .70% 
Coat and Hat, W htaviile ...... A5s 
Harness, Reading List............. 50&10¢ 
Harness, Stowell’S........-6..cceecceeee 60% 
School House, Stowell’s................ Wot 
Wire— 
DOES ccc cccggegge<:+0se 804 10% 
Wire C. @ H. Hooks... *.70@ 10810858 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: = 
Single Cases. ... 2... -ccccccessecesess 79% 
10 GOGO EOE, cvece ccceccccace. oss 70&10% 
Columbian Hdw Co. Gem.........- 610% 


Parker Wire Goods (o.: King...... 
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Wire Goods Co: 





Czar Harness. . - BOK 10% 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
10 in., $2. 50. 
Cote is cian sono tas ae 8 $1.05@ 1.25 
hts 00! 
ee es, See Wrought Goods, 
Bush, nee 308 et 
Us: igh 02%. $5.50 ; um. 
7 + se $. 50 
Grass.......Nos. 


DoW ccorceccoves sees $1.50 17 $00 

Common. ,. $1.30 1.30 1.40 7.60 
Potato and Manure cece cos. COE15S 
Wh fletree, o.e cvcccegqonesectts IW@6e 
Hooks ara Eyes; 

BYQ88.0..00..e000 6+ O0k10k10@70% 

Malleoble fron ......70@5@704 10% 
Covert Saddlery Works’ Self acon 

Gate and Door Hook...... ..... ...- 604 
Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 

® doz, $5.25 net 

Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 


Horseshoos— 
see S hoes, 


Hose R 

Garden Hose, a; 
Competition, ....+....St: 4M 6 ¢ 
8-ply Standard ...... ft. 6 7 ¢ 
4-ply Standard,......ft. 7 8c 
ply —. esneenenaae ; Ke 
ply extra ..cccrcoce 0 

Cotton Garden, 34-in., cow 2 
Low Grade ........ i 7 ¢ 
Fair quality.........+. 8 9c 


| rons— Sad— 


From 4, to 10...... evcccceslD 4 
B. B. Sad Irons... lb. 3 
Chinese Laundry. = Oe 


Chinese Sad,. estas 

Mrs. Potts’, per “set? 
Nos.... 50 55 60 65 
JapdTops 71 68 81 78 
TinadTops 7% 71 8h 81 

New England Pressing.lb.. 834%@hLc 





Pinking— 
Pinking Irons............402. 50@60c 
Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers 2% and 8., 
BG NG Oi cs* Ss oe veewadie 8 c 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 
Auto Screw..... eesccencoes seeceees DOGS 
ae aa ee ersececcecM&2e 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’: 
RRR veces es OOG10% 
Victor...... +» 0X10 
Lockport ogee 
Lane’sSteel.. 


Ketties- 


Brass, Spun, Plain. “soccer wees ss 
Enamel and Cast I AO seK bd 
Hollow. 
Knives— 
Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 


Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c..,,. ~sooeg ag bls 
Smith & Hemenway Co..... 5.540810 





Wilkinson Shear & Cutlery Go... saul 
Hay and Straw—See Hay "mlous. 
Corn— 


Wittegtes Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 
$2.75; Adj. Serrated $3. 20; Ser- 
rated, $2.1 youre , $1.50; 
Yankee No. 2, $1.1 

enathial. 

Standard LA8t . 06 c0e+ +. 70K5Q@I0L 108 

Bra‘ley’s........ Cegoceccevoccocese A 

Cc, E. jones, Nos. 45, 46. 60102 

Jennings & 08.51,08, 60& 10&10% 

Swan’s.. cove cocsenssteewOune eat 


seeeeee eeees slinsntwoseid 


ters NPGS casi esn aces nce 
Hay and Straw— 
ae ng 2 oemnzocss cone con 08 ae 
wan's Sickle tdge.. eeese - OZ. A 
Twan’s Serrated... ..ce0.0.. @ A0Z. Sion 
MAING.......cceesecccccecceess ®t G0Z. $8.50 
Mincing— 

DaGDAIM, cvcsocsissvccecies ++» @ gro. $13.09 
Misosilaneoue—. 
DTOUE ode csuciiééa’ Gos. oes 

Wostenholm’s ........® doz. $3.00@8 


Knobs—_ 
B 24-incn, Birci, or Ma: 

Rubber tip, rc «.see00-81.10@1.15 
Carriage, Jap, ali :2€8..gro. L0@45e 
Door, Mineral,...........d0%. 65@70c 
Door, Por. Jap’ d..see. “as 75e 
Door. Por, Niek?l....do *. id 16 
Rardsley’s Wood Door, Shi. ‘tor. oe. 15% 
Picture, Sargent’s.......... . 60&165106 


Lacing, Leather> 
Ladders, Step, Etc.- 


DANES SLOTC, .csoccccceesssreee eccccccee SUS 
Myers N siseleas Store Ladders........505 


s— Meitin ~ 
L. Ladies Mfg. Co, Lo ° 0000858 
P S.&W.. -60% 
Reading.... -60% 
oo 8. 7 one a | 45&108 
ant -- ‘Tubular— 
Regular rng. N0.0.d02.$4.35: me 
Lift Tubular..No. 0..doz. $4.75 
Hinge Tubular. No, 0. .doz. $1.75@5. 6 
Other Styles......... Lod 10@LOe1085% 
Bull’s Eye Police— 


No. 1. 234 4nch, .....+00000088-50O2. 76 
No. #, 8inch....... cose cee eG8. 75@S.00 
Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 


Stowell’s Atlas, Mallable [ron......... 50% 
Stowell'’s Badger, Cast Iron............ 50% 









THE IRON 


Latche ~ 


umb— 
Roggin’s Latches, withscrew.dz35@/0e 
Leaders, Cattle— 


a isins centered doz. 55c; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg.Co..... din whikaitenbale tt 2% 
pdifters, Transom— 
Wad nddccagcecce6eseecceteedessetae 3344% 
“kin es— 
ire Clothes, Nos,,. 18 19 20 
ee $2.20 2.00 1.65 
FO POE. 000 50beks $1.80 1.70 1.30 


Samson Cordage Works: 
Solid raided Chalk, No. 0 to 8..... 10% 
Silver Lake Braided Chalk, No. 0, $6. 00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No, 2, $7.00: No.3, $7. 50 
re 30% 
Anniston Waterproof Giothes, 50 it., 
gro.: $24.00; Gil* Edge, $22.00; Air Line, 
$23.0u; Acme, $17.00; Alabama A, $16 005 
Emptre. $17.00, Advauce, ga ); All- 
ston, $13.00; Calhoun, $11 Onole, 
$20.00; Albermarile, $13.50, Eolipes’ 
12 50s Chicago, os Standard. 
10.00; Columbia. 


OEE Poe. eee ices 


Door Locks, Latches, £o.— 
iss ws prices are very made 


Readl awe ExravereCo.... ovceccecccecsOOe 


R, & KE, fg. EPOvere-caeee oe see cose 40% 
GIONS GE UID. we sven ccs -cnesecescee al 
Stowell’ a Bteel Door Latches..........50% 
Elevator— 
BROWS, oc cincsiccddcccresvoves evcceccesDOp 
Sane. 
Wrought Iron....... 7 LI0R5E@S0L5E 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steel and eee 
5@75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass...............++. 246% 
QPCROOMaececcves cocrcecccesees doe -wse 
EPO. «i440 06 sat neescngeberwe srebes .. 62165 
Wrought Bronze = BOOEB. 00. 665556 55% 
Wrougnt BteGhercsrcccecccccsccocseced 55% 
DOIG sin ses ct vnnsh ange ste. cecteaes net 50% 


el achines— _ Boring— 


Com., Upright, Without Augers, .$2. 09 
Com., Angular, Without Augers, $2.25 
Without —_ 
R.& E.Mfg.Co.: U ht. lar. 
Improved No, ‘3. 4.3 No : 5.00 
pees No.4. 3.75 No.2. 3.38 
eoepe No. E 8.70 — 
ia .No. 4, 8.15 No.1, 3.50 
Millers et 6.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 


Corking— — 
Reisinger Invincible Hand Power....... 
@ doz. $48.00 


Fence - 
Williams’ Fence Machines.,.....each, $5.50 
Hoisting — 

Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 
BO PROG s oar ccvccccegescccacqecdgc’s 30% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20% 

Ice Cutting— 

lo ceceecccccccccescccses ses LOM 10E 


Ww aching— 
Boss Washing Machine Per fata 


poss Hie. i ae ta Rotary. seesesee $57.00 
0° e' oe U0 
eee tate ; Banner No, 1. .$54.00 
Standard Champ: on aol onséconsee 00 
Standard Perfection................$26.00 
Cinti Square Western.............. 00 
Uneeda American, Kound.,....... 00 
allets— 


eee eee Cee eee 


Lagnumoitas.---..0"..-"""“doabaon 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
@5Ec 


Baweeeeenseetesessesseeesees 


oMeten wa oe 
Mastock and ST Mattocks. 


Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk 
Milis—_ Coffee, etc.— 
Euterprise Mfg. ve. 5 peanmee ech avech 25@30% 
National, list Jan. 1, 1902.” 30% 
Parker a Col lurabind Viotoria.606i Geers 
50&10@60% 






ae Oe Te. = ol 
No.1 bm ++» Bdoz $3.0u 
Swift, Lane Bros Co................c. .. 30% 
ofefpricend Lawn— 
prices are generally quoted, 
epee all sizes. $1. 1.95 


GOOd, .cose.++-se. ll 8izes, $2.25@2.50 
10 12 lh 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 4.50 476 529 2. 


Continental......... be 6eKend denote ved 
Great American. ........ ..cceessseses ap 
Great Aponcen Bail eens list.70% 
a ae esecde $000 cvesesecvcoes tO 
nnsylvania occcces RSE 


Penn.ylv ania, Jr. Balt iiearing. oo. 5 OOK 
Pennsylvania Golf 








ae Horse.. 
Ivania Pony.... ee 
Phil a hia: 
nie OKT 0eves oe oneee CORSE 


Style, se 60&5% 
Style E. High Wheel..... .-- “gob oase 
Drexel and Gold Coin, low list...40&5¢ 


Natis- 


os and Wire. See Trade Report. 
re Nails and Brads, Papered. 
"1 ‘st July 20, 1899. . B85 @QS5h 10% 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, &c. See Tacks. 


yorse— ‘ 
o 


ee ee 

&.G, .ccsee 25 23 22 21 21 .....40&5¢ 
ea. 28 26 25 24 23. S0&10¢ 
Cc. BL K 25 28 22 $ Z1 ........40% 
Champ!'in28 26 25 23 .... 50% 
Clinton....19 17 16 3 14 S30&10&5¢ 
MaudS8.. .25 28 22 21 21 ........50% 
Putnam... 23 21 20 19 18 os 

New “ 19 18 17 16 16....10&1 
American, Nos, 5 to 10, ®@ B....... 9@DWE 


_ 
: 
‘ 
: 
2 
2 
es 


Brass a. 45 60 .70 95 eo 


Ni ppers, See Pliersand Nipvers. 


Nuts— 
Cold Punched ; 0, 
Mfrs. or U. 8. Standard. 
Square, plain,, 
mesagee,, plain,. 

Dae eenecad $i n@s20 
exagon, ©. T. & R.. 


Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar, Gauge oe. 
ware Blank ........ 
anon | ar 


seveseee -$5.600@5 70 


Best or Fe nad, covwoccseo th 


sees eeteseeeees 


Henbert haus Oakum. - veel. ee * oa c 
In cartons lots 4c lb, off f.0 b. ‘New 


on zene eae Tanks, Oil. 


Oile 
Brass Gnd C pare: Sadiaed a val 5048 10% 
Zinc ease ereeee sees 
Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and ener. aruaed M52 100.508 


malleabig Hammers’ Imp 
ete Oia” 


American Tube & Sta pnec . 
Spring Bottom Cans. 
Railroad Oilers etc,............ 60@608 10% 


Banags obs ToeeeeeeeyR a 


€, Pe Hdie.. boy 35@/40c 
caverns Scissors. an. oi 
corres coved per doz. a1. a 


ati 
Seton. Sprague ..... . per —— 


- Eg 
=. .-per doz., $2.00 
oeeee per doz., $4.00 


Asbestos Pobing, Wick and Rope, 


Sheet, C, Riewéeo ececcorseetocesce 
Sheet. Cc. B. eee eeeevee 
Sheet, Pure Gum 
Shes. Red ER ah ae 8 a 
enkins’ Standard, ¥ % 80¢.... 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing..... 
Cotton Packing.... 
— TRINT +e 


‘Gal veneieabies 
Price per doz, 


Qua 
Water, Regular .. 
“ rae Heavy 
Rd, Bottom, 2.30 
re. 
, Dripat vids 
608 10@60L1085% 


Fr 
ial mon “ee: 


2 4 
. $0.95 1,05 iss 1.30 1.88 


Roasting and Rakine— 
Regal, 8. S. & Co., ® doz. 
10 $5.25; 20, $5.75; 30, $6 


on doz., net, Nos. on ean 400, 


simplex. e gre. 


© 95.00 $5. 0 42.00 84.00 89,U0 46.00 
“ne r—Building Paper— 
sbestos : ol 


Mill Board, sheet. hx 0 inches 3 
— Board, rou, thicker ~_ 1-16 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 
Light wt., 25 lbs, to roll. .$0. 
oe we, 30 = to cee. 


3 i oa . ep, "Bbe; 
9, 6 ra 43% sq. ft. 
t es 1.00 
~s Rope Roofing, 250 8q. feet - 


Nors. ~Thexe goods are “often” 
delivered Rene @ 

arred Paper. 

1ply (roll 300 sq.ft.),ton..$32. eo 

2 ply. roll 1n8 sq. > 

WE ds 6 dnteamcet raios0e 

aes Felt (roll 600 

prices 


ply 810 Feit, 


R. ae Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 
SE Recines icnnmataalinn deaiieea< $2.75 
Sand and Emery 
Flint Paver and Cloth.. ‘ibe 10@ 004 
Garnet Paper and Cloth....,...... 
Emery Paper and Cloth 
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Parers— AR 







EM conslithiieds, oocbCereeeel 
Kureka Improved ‘ 
Family Bay State........... # doz. $15.0 
Improv ed Bay State........#@ doz. $36.01 
New |. jehtaing.. 4 doz $7. 
Reading 73.. “dos. $4.0 
Reading oe ® doz. $7.00 
Turn Table Ga: coeasoneces WY GOs 75 
White Mountain........... # doz. $6.00 
Potato— 
Ns csncncas aununse S00m # doz. $7.00 
White Mountain............. # dos. $6 00 


Picks and Mattocks— 
List Feb. 23, 1899. ..60&:10@60@108 10% 
Pinking Irons— 
See Irons, Pinking. 


Pins— Escutcheon— 


ND... “bate cxtienhe + woow 60Q@60k 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.... ...CO@60e 10% 


Pipe, Cast iron ‘Soil- 


Standard, 2-6 in........se0. ae, 
Extra Heavy, 8-6 ithescsscseoee, ee 
Bvttings ....cocccccseces eee eeeeeeoes 5 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Stecl or Iron, Carload Lots, 
f.0.b, ane Galva- 


Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 

£6,246 96 OCR... 2000 » S08 oe 

T to 6 Paasasr* en 168 65% 

7 to 18 inch... .0000... 69% 59% 
Pipe, Sewer— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 2, in, 
New England............ ooseces 67% 
7 York and New Jersey.......70% 
or. Delaware,East Penn.724 
Wes Penn and West Va........73% 


Virginia....+- eocccoscces eosescccetOn 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky,.........75% 
Eo tachennednknaied foteecnset lS 


Carload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Pipe 3 
L. Cc. L. 


5in., per 100 joints ... $7.50 $8 50 
6 in., per 100 joints.... 8.W0 9.00 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 9.00 10.00 

Planes and Plane Irons— 

Wood Planes— 


Bench,Firs oe . LOk5@L0k 10% 





Bench,Seco 6085 @50k 10% 
Molding ee nay ii ce 5 @asrsch.10% 
Bailey's Bianley 5&10@25&10810% 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Bene, z rst ual Hy: Deiat 
ench, Secon sobanid 
Molding. : isis 
Toy an ‘German. . oe 10% 
Gage Self Setting... Suveacued 354 
Union........++ aoce coeged cccescesecOUs 
Iron Planes— 
Ss & Oe re 
Samy Pane >. 25& 1 U@25& 101 0% 
Chaplin’s Iron Planes............. yor 0% 


Miscellaneous Planes (Stanle 
oe +00. 20R1L0@ Boi i ox 
oe cocvececes & 10% 
60% 





Plane Irons— 

Wood Bench Plane Irons........... 
o 9085 @ 30 104 

uck see eeeeeseee POC Reet eee serene 
Chap! Be hens Co Lcike ‘elidand 3 ie Sa 
Stanley R. fe L.Co TE 
Ee ER PEER, cocancnesseeree 20&5@25¢ 

enemas, Corn, Hand. 
Kohler’s Eclipse...........+..# doz. $8.50 


Plates— 
seit seating Bie Pies ron ee 


Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers............. -75@754104 
Gas Burner, per doz., f i $1.25@ 

$1. 5: 6 eax 31.4591 





Gas Pipe.. 8 “40 12-in. 
$2. oo $2.25 68.00 $3. 75 . 
Bernard’s: 
Cutting Nippers............ soo cceee DBS 
Paral Piers... 33 Che 
Paragon ers... ae 
Lodi Pliers............ vos 200% 
Elm City Fence Piiers soe BINGE 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cu.: 
American Buttoa,,........... -75&10% 
rere e660 60% 
Improved IR, coc anaivacs on tbdeLog 
I 8) kaos ccnpssnenns ch 
Combination and others. . ot 9abst 
Heller’s ¥arriers’ May Pince 
and Tools 4 2 10@40& ORI OS 


P., 8. & W. Tinners’ Cutting on iopers, 


Stine Pi ie End and Diagonal Onn Oe 
ast eos 0o0 ec bieeescecsesceed 
ica Drop Forge & Tool Co.: 
7 and Sippere. all kinds.,.....40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
Chapin Stephens Co.: 
Plumbsand Levels ...... 80@30& 10810 
paapia’ sImp. Brass Cor 4@40&10&10% 
it Levels... .....06.++O@I&108 10% 


Level Glasses............... 6U@60& 108 1% 
Disston’s Pinmbs and Leveis........ 
ae 's Pocket Levels................ qe 

C, F. Jennings & Co.'s [ron.. BK 10e 
CE. Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ‘Adjustable. 
88148106 

Stanley R. & L. Co. ...20£10@302102105 





FF KAKA AK OS 
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Stanleg’s DEE csegceo 20@2010&10% 
Woods’ Extension. .......00.ssecesees 


Poachers, Es” | 


Buffalo Steam Poachers, ® doz., 
No. 1, $5.10; No. 2, $00: No. 3, 
s 1,00; No. 4 $12.00. seee eeocees + ve0eeDOS 


Points, Claziers’— 


Bulk and 1 lb, papers., lb, 844c@s%c 
44-ID. PAPers....++00+-+- ld. 8540@I c 
g-lb. PAPECTS. cccccecccceld. 9 ¢ Yc 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... .# doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western........8@ doz, $4.00 


Police Goods— 


Manufacturers’ Lists...... - SEQ 
FO Cis cavidehucses® sen 


Polis’ —Metal—_ 


Prestoline Ligeia. fo 1 oo 98! pt.), ® ate, 
$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $9.72............ 0% 
Prestoline Paste............... owe ioxior 
George William Hoffman : 
U.S. Metal Polish Pasce, 8 oz. boxes, # 
doz. 50¢; ¥ gr. 4.50; 4» boxes, # 
doz. $1.25; xes, # doz. $2. 3. 
U.S. Li uid, 8 oz. cans, # doz. $1.25; 
# gr. $12.00. 
Barkeopers’ F vient oom Polish, # doz. 


1.75 
wy sie White “silk. 36 pt. cans, ¥ 
OB... ccccecoccesssseceres stn nneenedee 


Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 D 4 ibe 
Black Eagl m Liquid, 6 pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 





Black Jack Paste, 4 B cans. # gro. $9.00 
Black Kid Paste, 3 i can..... ..each, $0.65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty, t  eaenee essed 50% 
Joseph Dixon’s, @ gr. $5.75............ 0% 
Dixon’s Plumbago................+- Db 4 
fone a ‘ +r ugresiesesst o- e+ @ BP. eT 
OM, SB Bl. PR.OU. .. ce ceeeee 04 bodes e. cee 
IADOMOES.. cavsccccscsecce cocces # ar. go:38 
pe gO RR eer # ar. $3.50 
Peerless Iron Enamel, 10 02. cans... 
¥ doz. $1.50 
= nn’s: 
lack Silk, 5 » a re eeseee -each 70¢ 
Black Silk, | «-+e # doz. 31.00 
Black Silk, - box.. -- 8 doz.30.75 
Black Silk,‘ pt. es aaks Le doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 
1 at : eee he sceesseeg?O. $9.00 
Round ....... Sbeccets gro.$10.00 
i qt. Square,....... eeeeee Gro. 11.00 
2qt., STUATC....cc00--+ sees GTO. 13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
bee also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 
Posts, Steel— 
— ne 70 each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 


46¢; ft., 
Steel iiitehing Posts, CBCR... 00000000 Gl00 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato, 


Pots— Glue— 
BAGMOIEG. 060 scccccccccccesscs 
FORGE. ode 66666600 ccncncesds 


Powder— 
In Canisters; 
Duck, i Wb. each 





escccerccecesecesshbC 


Fine Sporting, 1 lb. Re caunecwe 

Rifle, ¥o-Ub. COACH... .eceseeeeeeeeesl5C 

Rifle, FAD. CROs evvccdcccdcccc sO 
King’ . Sort Smokeless: 

(25 & bul ++ ve000+86.50 
Bett ke mca ® Bali seveee $3.50 
Quarter Kk og ( 44 ® bulk) ..22..2.$1.90 
to 24 (1 B cans bulk) 50 


Half case (1 ® cans ao 
Shot Gun Ri 


ae 241 > oe bulk),.14 1 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bik)7. os 
Robin Hood smokeless Shot Gun ..50& 


Presses— 

Fruit and vanen 
Enterprise Mfg. Co........00.. 
CIN, «on «og 60606) cena bs bn0éhtaaseana 

2 qt., $2.00; 4 es "84.00 10 qt., $6.00 each. 
Presses— 
Morrill’s No. mT per doz. $20.00.......... 50% 


Pruning Hooks and 
Shea Shears. 


Pullers, Nall-- 
NINE oss. 5533 4Nks eeantavene -50% 
Dudly iF improved Nail Puller.. tn) 
Miller’s Falls, No. 3, per doz. $12.00.) 


reece Pe. 1, Cyclone Spike speplos 
ORO GBO-UD. ..0:020000 scocdoosese 
TPercan, @ doa. teat +e eeeeeeee- 711408108 
Scranton, Case a 
No. 2B (large) . 
No. 8B (small)......- 
— & Hemenway Cos 
BAGS... 0 cans Ugbec dosccces codbbeovasoneced 
Diamona B, No. 2, case lots. # iit 
amend B, No. 8, case lots. ® doz $5.50) 
Ui vic odadas ap eneded nnsdiensannn 
fant, No. 1% dos. $18; No. 2, ido 
No. 2, sis. bee 


nae 





Or eer TC ee eer) 


Yankee. ........006 was 9 gebesesndes seen d 
Pulleys-Single var 
Inch.... 2% 
Awning,. doz $0. 56 85 i 15 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye...... 
doz., 4 in $1. 15 ; 6 in., $1.40 
Tach ...:. “4 2% 
Hot House.doz $0.70 90 1.86 
Inch ™ 1% 1™ #2 
Srevw.....doz $0.16 .19 @ .30 
Inch 1” 2 8 2% 
BGO »-on0—te o? 40 63 
BOR vck se Ke De ™m™ 2 %&%% 
Tackle” doz $). 68 1.00 
Stoweil’s: 


Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dani Walter, Au STS <i 


Flee Reapers 
Side, Anti- meer 


Sash Pulleys— 

Common Frame ; Square or Round 

End, per doz., 1% and 2 in, .16@19¢ 
Auger’ Mortise, no Face Plate, per 

doz. 13 and Zin..........-. 16@19¢ 
Auger Mortise, with Face Plate, per 

doz., Iand2Zin. ........... 16@19¢ 
pl Pe 1%in., 16¢: 2in., 10¢ 
eas Sense, 154 in.... ® doz., 18¢; 
Fox- Ale Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2 in. ®@ doz 50% 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless. ...50% 
Ideal WSS 


iagare, as Geoseccenss 1% in .16¢; 2in., 19¢ 
No. 26, Troy....134 in., 143 ¢; 21n.. 16%e 
I pGIEey. 1% In., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Block 3. 
Pumps— 
Gian cscrccncncavatbaces 608 10% 
oer SE i vaeh eaemedva 80@8085% 
Wood.. eccceeseseoeses 50@508 10% 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve —Per gro.: 
Inch.. 2 24 2% 2% 


$2.20 2.50 2.75. 3.00 
Inch.. 8 34 She 36% 4 
$3.30 8.60 3.85 4.10 4.40 


Plunger Cup Leathers—Per 100: 
Inch 26 3 3% h 
$2.75 385 6.00 6.00 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list). 50&10% 
Contractors’ kubber Diaphragm No, 2 
CE Re POO OD. 554; cedsncenkonne $16.00 
Daisy Spray Pump......+.. . 8 doz. $7.20 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (dow list).5 5% 
Flint & Walling’ 8 Pitcher Spout euntenal SUS 
National spec alty Mix, Co., Me 
DT... « can<édenen 
Mechanical Sprayer 
Myer’s Pumps. low list. 
Myers’ Power Pumps... ‘ 
Myers’ Spray PUMPS... crcccccccecece 


nche 
SadMers or | ood..doz. 65@70e 








S , single tube, good quality... 
ie : 7 $1. 75@?. = 
Revolving (1, tubes) ...doz. $8.50 


Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast Steel Drive.. at 








Bemis & Call Co.’s Check .55% 
Benard Spring Belt Punches. B34% 
Lodi Spring Belt Punches.... «DUS 
Morriil’s No. | (A. B.C... @doz., 00 ..50% 
p ERT! aa 50% 
Hercules, EE Pe iebakcenecn.dcecee 50s 
Niagara Hollow Punches.............. 40% 
Niagara Solid Punches............ even 
Paragon spring selt Punches.. . 5G 
Steel Screw, B & K. Mfg Co . 40% 


Tinners’ Ho we, P.,8.& W.Co.35@35&5% 
Tinvers’ Solid, P., 8. & W.Co., # doz., 
$1. 60% 


ETUC OTT Ieee eeeer reer Oreeeee 


Rai- Barn Door, &c.— 
Cast lron, Barn Door: Flange Screw 
Holes for Rd. Groove Wipes: { 
% 56 
$1.70 $2.10 $3 00 106 feet. 
Angular for Sq. Groove Wheels; 
Small. Med, Large. 
$1.50 190 2.60 100 feet. 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted..24@2i4e 
Sliding Door, Wrought Brass, 1% 
in. 1b.36¢.. .80% 





» @ foo 8¢ 
Anith Mfg. Co., No. a Reliable Hanger 
Track, # C006, .....+..0-+6 0 


Cronk’s 0. ie WA ewer ennncaveswigs 8i4¢ 
Lane's Hinged Hack # 100 ft., Lin., 


$3.70; 134 in.. $4 
Lanes’ O. NT # 100 ft. 1 a. $3.00 ; 

14 inch, $3.20: fine wi 
Lanes’ Standard, eh n., bt " eccece 410 
Lawrence Bros., # ft. 11¢........-..... 4 
Lawrence Bros. New Yor wastage esccs 34¢ 


Hetinney’ 's Hinged Hanger Rail # 
PEGE Ui ncce: sctapbeanncconne . 50% 
McKinney’ s None = 
McKinney's a 
Myera’ Stayon Tra - 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, on " 
Smith’s Special............. ‘ 
Smith’s Never Jump, per 
Smith's Plain Steel........ 
Smith’s Milled Steel...... oe 
Stowell’s Cast Kall # ft. 
Stowell’s Steel Kail. Plain.............. 20; 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket, 1 3-16 e+ 


’ ® ft. 
Stowell’s Wrought Bracket. 1¢x5-15.... 
ae ft 7¢ 








Swett’s Hylo, per ft. 11¢.........-...! 50&10% 

oe as P. L. B. Steel Rall, ® 106 ft. $3.00 
kes 

Net Prices, s, Malleable Rakes: 

10 12 1, 16-tooth 
Shank.....$1.50 1.60 1.75 1.85 
Socket..... $1.65 180 1.95 2.10 

Steel, Garden oe Gravel, Aug. i, 
99 List ; (vdaeewh vbedas 70% 
Weldless Steel ........-...ceees “15R5% 
Malleable Iron, Garden....... 70d lug 
Lawn Rakes, ne rane per doz, 
20 teeth.. -33.25@3.50 
ere ee #3.50@3. 75 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn........ $3 25 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....... 3. 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, # doz., 
net, $4.25 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth, ® doz........ $3.45 
Lawn Queen, 2/-tooth, # doz. ......83.60 
Paragon, W-tooth, # doz...... $2.75 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz...... zee 





Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. ®t 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, # doz. "$2. Ov 


Rasps, Horse— 





Dissto 7% 
Heller B -FOR5@ 70 X1025% 
MeCaffrey’s American Standard ..... 
we 10&5% 
New Nicholson......... ecceseeee UG 10@I5% 
see also Files. 
Razors we gn toegoccesnsgunsesend 6 & 10% 


Fox Razors, No. 44, .. ® doz, $20.00 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, Ly ; 
ee Deve... nial eocecees peal iecepened 60% 
8 rstetn: 
Carbo Magnetic..............+++ ooee818.00 
Griffon, ee 


rasic 
Fox Razors, No. 42, .. RB doz. $2. oy = 
2 


ce 
s 


CEL EGON , .icucatddaveréetecese $12.00 
All otner Kazors.... -..... 40% 


Safety Razors— 
Safety Razors.. 





B doz. $12.10 | 


New Gem. Extra Blades.......® duz. $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.)...... 
# doz. $'5.60 
Comsptete Razor, extra Blade im Leather 
Gi oceonte eeenes beeates doz. $27.00 
gunennesks Lint cvcsdoncceds edeuedonedeued % 
Reels— Fishing— 


Bishop's Independent Fish Reel Spooler, 
# doz 380.00 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee ee 


M6, Q6 A 6,B6, M 944, M 14, Q 16, 
A 16,B 16, 4008, Rubber Populo, 
Ni-keled Populo 204 


eee, German Silver, Bronze. ‘een 
pe thtnadgqndeshenedendel ‘ 
9 


aes N, aoe « 





gona Pp 4 
2904 PN 3M 
O924N 3hy 
020584 N. Sit 
00294 UN oeseese 34g% 
S02 N.... 334s 
988 PN, 2904 N. 974 PN? 2 2 25% 
5009 PX, 5009 N...... e .20% 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 “PN, 202 > 
20% an 102 PR, 202 PR. ...+.+. 05+ 


Registers us Tuly 1, 1908, 





Black /ap.. Sasevecccanccae tan 

TO Ne a eat aca ccose | OF 
Bronzed scncencse FB 
Nickel Plated.. eccoces | @ ~ 
Electro Plated. wtsdveee a 

tee Cash— 
Sun, No. 10, Meta! Canbinet........... 30.00 
Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... - 825.00 
Revolyers— 

EUMMNO AGTHOR.. 6 oes ccccccecssce 85@90c 
Double Act n,except . bh cal. oon ee l.90 
Double Action, 44 caliber... ......$2.05 
GINO axe gidcee Kdenceeiecdet $3.60 
SEG ia atid s cgitivedadl.ide ess $4.10 


Note.— Jobbers frequently cut the 
above prices of manufacturers for 
smail trade, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 


16in., per do. Veesinn oovceecehaem S@S?. 50 
1? in., per doz.... ase on DM$2.75 
18 in, per doz..... gtreeboss 74@$3 00 
Rings and ies 
Bull Rings— 

2% 3 Inch 
BOO ciccs +<0$0.70 0.75 on doz, 
Copper.....02 100 1.15 1.40 doz, 


Hog Rings and nneers= 
Hill's Rings....gro. boxes, $4.25@4. 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz. $otp 00 
Hill’s Ringers, Mal, Iron, doz. 75@380c 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair’ $ Ringers... .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. $5.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@ .85 


Rivets and Burrs— 
J rrr Rode lon L50h 104k 10¢ 
Tron or Steel: 
Tinners? .....0-...TIRII@ 75h 1085% 
Miscellaneous ........... 700:10@75% 
Rollers— 
Acme. Stowell’ ® Anti-Friction........ 50% 
Rarn Door, Sargent’s list...... edweus 04 
Cronk’s *tay. seeee cece ++. OORGSE 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff......... 22-0237" 6624% 
Ss ot ice, oc acnadaeusmelal 33 5% 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....8% doz. $1.00 


Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam, and 


larger, tarred or un- 
ee Pe lb... @il%e 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes,Medium and 
Coarse ....+. - es @ll¥e 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and - 
laroer 
BENG . ccusceivacdens Ib @ 8l4c 
FD cccaredztnoanens lb. .. @ I4e 
Sisal. Hay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, Medium and 
Coarse; 
MONOD: cavdddddaceintendt @ 84e 
gg eT ee 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium 
Lath Yarn: 
a ost DD, 7%e 
FS inne 0000cccct oe 844c 
Cotton Rope: Db. 
Best.....4-in. and larger.. 1/ > 


Medium..\4-in. and larger.. 13 

Com ...'4-in. and larger.. @ lie 
Jute Ror e! 

Thread No. 1, i4- -in. and up, 1b. 6léc 

Thread No. 2.14-in.andup, lb. 6 c 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


8 Dd i7Ke 

wire Rope— " 
Galvanized ...ceccccccceces Gecans LOB5S 
WL, > n't cade BiRaile thts eadedet h5B5S 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


i ecvces S akddscsa aia shee 

SUN é. ‘naddnnsacmncocammesacéeecesdsensl 
Covert Saddlery Works. ............ 6U&5S 

Rules— 
BOBMOOE . ic cccceess 60K 10Q608 108 54 
Tvoru - S5PIO@I5L 10k 5% 
Chapin- -Stephens Co.: 

GO saiks 6 ocaccaccceduess -1O0@60k 108 

BOGUS. « deddetsccnsuses vuce 35@35e& 10K 108 

Misceilaneous.........+.... W@Wk 10K 106 

eee esse erwesonee «+++ @BS100 

Stationers’.. serceececeseeseslI@lOR IF 
Lufkin’s Steel...... «....:.0s eceses -50&10% 
Lufkin’s Lumber....... avédedednaeed 6U& 10% 
Stanley R. & L. Co.: 

BORWOOS on cccccccccccescecesss 60@60& 10% 

TVOPY..occccccee eccece Ga nave 35@G 35K 10K 10% 
Upeee Nut Co.: 

oxwood....... envecsseanheenne 60@ 60 & 10% 
TVOPY.cccccce coccsccece 358 10G35& 10K 108 


ree seeecees 40% | 


Sash Lecks—See Locks, Sash 


Sash Weights— 
See Weiahis, Sash. 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—ee Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage 
Saw Frames-—See Frames, Saw, 
Saw Sets—See Sels, Saw. 
Saw Tools—See Tools. Saw. 


Saws— 
Atkins : 
Circular........ euecceuesce segusscunes 50% 
TEED « nnnncnvonscconesenaccens 50k 1 0.@H05 
SIN SIE wonndunintencende-eee+ cat 35.85% 
Mulay. Mill and Drag ...,............! 50% 
CNT os cvadincvedaddtciuceceecce 40% 
WOOT bo daqucetiicee bee dawesaas 40% 
Hand, « OMpass, &C.......0..-0000- -- 40% 
Chapin- Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames... .30¢ 230210% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works : 
Steriing Kitchen Saws.......... BOG 1U&5% 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. rt 
Band, 3 to 4in wn Nueces ssoucscned 
Band, i to 2%4.. ee ee 
CroeSOUts.... ..ccccccccccee hi iksnndate 45% 






Narrow CroesCuts,....cccccccccesseses 50% 
Mulay, Mill anu Drag tea .. 50% 
Framed Woodsaws.. a 4 
Woodsaw Blades.... 33% 
Woodsaw Rods. _... ........ 5s 


2 
Hand Saws, Nos. 2% 99, 9, 16, 4100, 
Ds, 120, 74, 77, 8... 
Hand Saws, Nos 7. 107, 1075, 8, 1, 


0, 00, Combination... . nebUGeseevety a 30% 
Compas, Ky uOle, AC. .....0..0.00--- s 20% 
Butcher Saws and Bladeés........:... 35% 

C. E. Jennings & Co.’s.: 





ove eeeee OK1LNS 





Back Saws........ 

Butcher Saws....... -3u& 10s 
Compass and Key Hole Saws.35&: S& LOG 
Framed Wood Saws.............: 30&'0% 
Das cleanccedanusiee 20&2'o& 108 
Wood Saw Blades................ 30K 10% 

Millers Falle: 
UE SUR, cc cavweweesesesde aes 15&108 


Star Saw Blades................... oer 
Peace & Richardson's Hand Saws......30% 
Simonds’: 


Circular Saws. . .50% 
Crescent Ground Cross “Cut Saws..35¢ 
One Man Cross Cuts... 404108 
a Mili, ee and “Drag Saws..50% 
PR Tnid tadtine uadheaie dan 5% 
Back SawS......cese Séseenun . Ba Be7! o% 
Butcher Saws... -.: cecece 85 BIH 749% 
I  centinetinenian tetanic B@WEK7T'4% 
Han | Saws, Bay State Bran!.......45% 
Cowpass, Keyhole, &C 2.2... 2B METS 

00d Saws.......... 35@ 5&7": % 

Wheeler, Madden & Clemson ‘Mfg. Co.'s 

EP 50% 


Hack Saws— 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AA A. ... 25% 
Disston: 





Comcave Blades, ....02...ccccoccesecess 25% 

Keystone..... .. sige ty cueenenadaiaal 4% 

Haek Saw ¥ rames. Sila iemenaialinne oe OG 
Fitcnburg File Works, Tue Best...... 25% 
C, E. Jennings & Co 'g: 


Hack Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.... 
85K5K 108 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, compiet+. 
835K5&105 
Goodell’s Hack Saw Blades., 40% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. S3&5&10% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw RPlades.... ..35&5% ' 0% 
Star Hack Saws and Biades.. I OM 15X10 
Sterling Hack Saw Blades séee 5% 
Sterling Hack Saw Frames B0& USS 


Scroll— 





40% 
oon Velocipede Power Seroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $148: 
with bor'nz arrachment, $20....... 
Lester, comple’ e, $10.00. . cas 1115&106 
Rogers,complete, $4.00. eich 1sa10s 


Scalers, Fish— 
Bishop’s Lightning............ # doz. 33 °0 
Covert'’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10% 
Scales— 
Family. Turnbull’s........50@50#10% 
Counter: 


Hatch, Piatform.\Wwoztohlbs.do2z $5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0z to 8 lbs.doz, $16 


Union Platform, Plain. .31.70@1.90 

Union Platform, Striped $1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 

DS: 006s siataiehdda cn ceenewindedee ¢ 25% 

i rinccasidins scacuvtesiecsatanees 40% 

Grocers’ Trip Scales................... 5s 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The “ Little Detective, at) ee 50% 


Union or Family No.2 ........... 60% 


Portable Platform (reduced list)... 





‘Wagon or Stock Sraseees list) .. 250 ‘3 5% 
Pelouze Scales—Household, Counte r, 
Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing. . - ANS 
“The Standard” Portables....... ... BiG 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon..... 50% 
Scrapers— 
Boz, 1 Handle.........doz. 3?.00@2.25 
Box, 2 —— leaned oe doz. $2.60@2.85 
Ship Lig ht, $2.00; Heavy, $4.50 
Adjustable Box eraper (8. &. & hey 
«+ DO 130& 10% 
Chapin- Stephens Co., Box...... 0508108 
Screens, Window, and 
Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Screens... saseene 
Maine Screen Frames pee ina oe Ne 


Perfection Screens...... * tic Sca bok 2 
a Screen Frames, . ia anaes 


Fairview Screens.......C0&5@N&5&24% 

Hummer Screens...... D&5@Q60 &5R264 

Klondike Screens... ... .0&5@0&5&216% 
See also Doors, 





oa 


1&8 





Screws—Bench and Hand-— 


Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in.. $2.50@2.75 : 
Bont We 00@3. 25: 1%. $3.50 @3.75 
ood, Beech. ...doz. 30@#0&5 
Hand. Wood ay 50@S0d:5% 
NE aes 
Chapin-Stepi ens Co., Hand..... soggua we 
oach, Lag and Hand Rail— 
Common Point, list Oct. 1. 

BP .ccccccece ene? ~— 
h and ‘Gimlet Point, lis 
= 1. od Lag, opeshen 756@ 156810254 

Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81.60@10@.. 


Jack Serene. 





, 






Standard List.. 61 5% 
Millers Falls. ........0ssceeeseeees 10&10% 
Millers Falls. Roller.» sees cess» OO 10% 
P.,8.& erebone ecece spensnenssentd 5O@50K5S 
Sargent.......006-+ vanvescweahaeryeey 
“Machine— 


List Jan, 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Tron. 50@ 508 10% 
Fiat or Round Head, ee 


Set and Ca 
Set (Iron or Steel).......... 10 108BK 
Sa. Hd. Cap... csececesses 65h 1085% 
C2. Hid. Cap. ..co.sce-cceee 65 1085% 
Rd. or willister Hd. Cap .......+.+. 60% 


Wood— 

List July 23, 1908. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts : 
Flat Head, iron.......874&10@.. .% 
Round Head we asa ooh 
Flat Head, conc SRS % 
Round Head an. seeing a 

Flat Head, Bronze. Le TT 208 
Round Head, Bronze. oo oon 
Drive Screws..... cveenbeunds wax 


Scroll Saws—See jon Scroll. 
Scythes— Per doz: 


Clipper Pattern, Grass. ..$4.25@35.00 
Full Polished Clipper... =f / 5.50 


GrGEM, 2... ccc cccccecescee Mee 7.50 

‘ lipper, OME co va swsead $7.75 Q@$38.25 

Weed and Bush...........$4.50@%5.00 
ec ers— Raisin— 


Sets— Awl and Tool— 
“sad Awl and Tool Sets: 

Vood Hdle.,104wls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 1, deale, 6 6 Toole 

doz. $2.50@2. 60 


Atken’s Sets, Aw! and To 
20, 10.0 * 50@1081 
wo Kd) TOO dis Weal gas Be 


nae 8, 12; 4, $9; 


Cy ri nings 


Bt 
Millers: Paiis Adj. Tsoi Frais, ‘No. 1 
oes No, 4, $12: No, 5, 818 .... 15&10% 
s saa. the. 
Bo! No. 2 $4.00; No. 
etn te. i gSDRIURIOE | Drop 


ean Tool Sete— 
Ft. Madi-on furee Pe 8, Rake 


oo s Model 


and Shovel.......# dos. oe ‘s000089.00 
-- Nall— 
GS 5 fe. acne per gro. $2. sot. 50 


Round, BL. and Pol. assorted.. 
gro. $1.80 2:00 


Osta wavececsscossenQre Gun $76 
Ra 
Caunon's Diamond Point, # gr. $12.. 
Mayhew's.. 


° gro. 
Snell’s Corrugated, Cu S Pt ber gro.8 50 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....per gro $7.50 






Rivet— 
Regular list ,....e.csee+++++70810@ 75% 
Atken’s: Saw— 
GONnUING. .....cccccecseeeee -s 501% 
Timitation.. ....ccccceesseeeceseee 50&10% 
Atkin’s.: 
QEICSTIOR:, ..cccccccceccccccece-cccee -40% 
Be &C ne eeveee Cocccevcccccce OD 
mis all Co 
Cut.... -- 308 
| —ggebetabebee eo 
pebring tani: - sores SOS 
Star ont) Monaroh....... 200 B58 
Morrill’s No. 1, $15 ec enhhs datvnkseccln 
Nos.3 and 4,C rows Cit. eee 504 
No. 5, Mill, $30. apeesecgece . 508 


Nos. 10, 11, 95, sis, a 
No. 1 ola Btvie, $10.00 os 
Special, $16.25......... — 
Giant Royal, Gross Cut .......8 doz. $8.50 
Royal. Hand, ........... 7 
Taintor Positive, # dos. $18 ..........60% 





Shaving— 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30, per doz, $24.00net 
Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co........00+++s65% 
Shaves Spoke— 


DM nce duceveieces voenuliies. $1.00@1.15 
Wood.. exgees+» -d0Z. $1.75@2.00 
Bailey’ 's (Stanley R. & L. Co )...... 

30@ 208108108 

Chapin-Stephens Co ........, 10&10% 

Goodell’s, @ dos, $9.00. .....60.... 158108 

Wood's Fi and F2...... erccecersccccocee 
Shears— 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00gro. 
ee icaés $13.00 15.00 17.00gro. 

, ‘ 5 6.00 7.00 gro. 

ae Trimmers, &c.: 


®@ Fair qual. dap. to eccee cee SO@S0R5E 
Icke. 000000075 @I5L104 
Tailors’ ulm oveccvecces Lok 10% 
Acme Cast Shears, ........+++++4 eons 
Heinisch’s Tailors’ Shears.............. 
Wilkinson's Hedge ..... ecccces 1900 list ise 
Wiikinson’s Branch. Lawn and ere * 


1900 lst. So 
Tinners’ Snips— 
Steel Blodes we tees « LOBE@LIOE 10 
Steel Laid Blades .. Oe INALK 
Forged Havidles, Steel Rlades, Berlin 
40@40& 10% 


Wilkinson's Saeep..... 





THE IRON AGE. 


Heinisch’s Snips nde wesapegewane.-cowed 
Jennings & Gritfin Mfg. ‘Co.’ 8, 64% to 10 
Si dcbibcah bso. inee ‘steanaall T4G& 10% 
ae 7 oORD. Seabebeuss eevean= SONN 
Triumph 3 Foe Sihear..... ont # doz. 9.00 
Pruning Shears and Tools— 
Cronk’s Grape Shears...............- 3314% 
Cronk's Pruning Shears.......... % 


Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 
and Saw, ® doz. $18.00 ........- 23% 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, # doz, $12.00 | 


2 
John T. Henry Mfg. Co 
Pruning Shears, Sil grades. 40@40&5% 





50& ' U@WK 216 
. 400K 10@*0% 
eee occcevcccccsccese TH 
ge GP We Wd atevenséeescouncavcaiecs 3344% 
Sheaves- Sliding Door— 
Stowell'’s Anti-Friction ...... ........! i 
Patent Roller Hatfield's, Sargent's na 
Rendtng ..-.....ceeeveeeeoseescesereenngs oir 
ik 
Sliding Shutter~ 

Readi ree oo vecsheueeennn ‘isgoen 

iin rn onsescosteseuhbhhannensken 
PTS ticits<axcnsscnuconae Soaibe 


Shelis— Shells, Empty— 
Brass Shells, Empty : 

First quality, all gauges. . -60a54 

Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and i2 “e5koz 


Paper Shel's, Empty : 
Acme, Ideal, ader, New Rapid, 
Magic 10,12, 16 and 20 gauge..25&5% 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Chall en e, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yellow 
Rival, 10,12, 16 and 2 gauge... 3 
Climax, Union, League, New Rival 
10 aad 13 gauge. oe ccceeens 
on, — > New Rival, 
nis: i ane rs! ned an 7.50 Het). re 
and Pigeon, 1 


Shells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder .......40% 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, 

medium Sey ys Widest 
ae with Smokeless Powder, 


aT LO@108 10% 
Robin Tod smokeles: : Powder: 

Robin H Low Brass,....... . ...50% 

Comets, High Brass............50&10&5% 


Shoes Horse, Mule, &c.— 
mn 0. b., Pittsburg: 


SO an cbse sbnnccesteed per keg $3.85 
WENN, nccpbesecsecsece .-per keg 3.60 
Burden’s. ail. sizes, 2 rE $3.90 
Shot— 
, up to B, 25-lb. bag.......... $1.6) 
ree: Od nd larger, per 25-lb, bag$1.85 
Buck, 25.1. | EE A + $186 
Chilled, 25-Ub. bag...0..... veccees L885 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902... .40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter's Imitation. 10. Gon ge .00 
ore Metallic Blued:s. Ra § 








$13. 20 a3. 50 sie. f 
National Mfg. Co. : 

Victor... 12.00 

Surprise... . Sil. 

ened - pune-oeenaed per gro. 811 00 
Shaker (Barier’s Pat.) Flour Sifters. . 

Pig Gee co cccccecccsccece eal 

Sleves, Tin Rim - 
Per dozen. 
CR Stn 14 1% 1 9 


Black. full size ..$120 1.25 1.30 1,35 
Plated, full size . $1.30 1.35 140 145 
Black, scant.... .... $6.95 1.00 1.06 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
_ Nested, 10,11 and 12 Inch. 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz.......$0.90@0 95 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz...... « 1.00@1.05 
Mesh 21,, Nested, doz ....... 1.830@1.40 


Sinks— 
Cast Iron— 
Standard list ....... .. « BOGOR 10% 
Note.— There 18 ae entire uniformity 
lists ured by jobber: 
Skeins Senee~ 


Cast BOR, nc cccecccccccceell 
Malleable lron......... 
a eecce ce 
Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 
a oe re oe veee OP 10% 
Noiseless Slates............. 605 tens 
Siaw Cutters—See Cutters. 


Slicers, Vegetable— 


70B10% 
« LOB 10@50% 


Sterling No, 10, $2.00................ 33% 
Snaps, Harness— 
German..... Sees seeebete eu LO@ 010% 


Covert Mfg. Co.: 


DOPUJ . ... <0-ccccccccceccccccces ss. COM IMIS 
High G Si Scseaet eee a 45 
JOGO « occccccccccccccccccsccesesctht (OF 
oT vcctescccsces cosrsccecs ia to 
pC See SORE? 
Yankee, Roller.......... ..... SUe5&? | 


Covert’s Seddiery Works : : 





Snaths— 
i snc cgsb ede eb ewe sins divccensdt Lb% 


Snips, Tinners’—See Shears 
Spoons and Forks— 
Sliver Plated— 


Good Quality.....+... 50@10@60k5 


TS in ntti ce -- H0@60k 10% 
International Silver Co. 


we _eaers Bros. and Rogers& ae. 
Rogers iro. Wiliam ‘Hogers i iagie® 
Bra 10% 


spate Rowers Es ps antociendeahed 60% 

Wm. Rogers & Son..... iin sins +++ ee O0&10% 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers Co.: 

Silver Plated Flat Ware...........-.- 

No. 77 Silver Plated Ware. coccee 


Miscellaneous— 
German Silver........eecee 60k. 
Cattaraugus Cutlery Co.: ae - 

Yukon Silver............ oeccces ++ Um 

Simeon L. & Geo. 4. Roge rs Co 
German or Nickel Silver, Spectal to 
w& 


Tinned lIron— 





eer oseeeeper gro. hd 
BUNCE. os5000000<08 per gro. 90c@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 

Gem (Coll).........+6. Mialictcibacenn tee 

UN Sli cate. sta hor cua teen ae 30% 

Torrey’s Rod, 89 in. # dos. 31.10 

Victor (Coll)......... ..50&@10&10% 
Carriage, Wagon, &c. 

1% in. and Wider 


Black or 4 Bright, Bvnscet c 

Bright, Ub. = AO ge 
Painted Seat Springs : 

1% x2x 26 .perpr...... ooveres bO0Q@55C 

1% 22228 per pr... coo +. . B0O@65c 

1% x3x28 and narrower, per pr. 


Sprinklers, Lawn— 
En athe: sonnaimateinsiand 25@2 
Philadetpn hia No. tL "@ doz. $12; No. ag 
$15; O. R, GRA. ccccscceess eee eeeteee 30% 


Squares—. 


Nickel plated.... } iat Jan, &, 1900. 
Steel and Iron... 7048:10@ 10k10€ 108 
Rosewood hdl Try Square and T- 
re 608: 1002 10@ 70% 
Tron Hdl. Try pes. and T-Bevels, 


MOnI0G 8 

Dieston’s Try Sq, and T- 108 10@ 10d or 

Winterbottom's Try and Miter.......... 
40&10@408 108108 


Squeezers—- Lemon- 


Wood, Common, gre. No, 0, $5.25 
35.60: No. 1. $6.25@$6.60. 
Wood. Forcelain Lined , 
a . saeenes --.doz. $2.0082.75 
Good Grade.........@oz. 33.00@3.25 
Tinned Iron........++.@02. $0.75@1.25 
Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2 25 


Staples— 


Barbed Blind. ........++...lb. 6@eV4e 
Electricians’, Association list....... 
808: 10K 10410% 
Fence Staples, See Trade Report. 
Poultry Netting. Staples... Ib.. ‘ee 
$' 
Grand Crossing Tack Co.’s list... ee 


Steels, Butchers’— 


oo ae peebenee o> sunnnecees eveee 308 
EEE SION 9: cain ud enngite snneds onnuhneee 80% 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s........ pe ecenccetees 40% 
Steelyards...... éenes 380@304104 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .. 


.- LOL10@50% 
Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. oan 
Derby Screw Plates ..............s000. 25% 


Gardner Die Stocks No. 1.............. 50¢ 

Gardner Die Stocks, larger sises...... 40% 

GreenRiver... —....... eresoncceenccce 25% 

Lightning Screw Piate................. 25¢ 

Little Giant....... enssase 

Reece’s New Serew Plates... 125304 
Stone— 


Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
Gem Corundum, «0 inch, $8.00 per 
gro., 12 inch, $10.80 
Norcou Eu. ery Scytne ppeanes, 


Less than gro-s lots........ 
One gross Or more,.........- ‘| 
Lots of gross or more.... ® gro 

Pike ok 6 Co. 1901 > 
Black ene 8.8.. 2.00 
Lamoille 8. + .......... 11. * 


White Mountain 8. 8.. ‘ee gro. 
Green “ountain 8, 8....% gro. ©) ¥ 
xtra Indian Pond 8. 2: # gro. os 


No. i Indian Pond 8. 8..# gro. 0 
No. z Indian Pond 88 ..@ gro. 
Leader ‘ed End 8. -® gro ‘$0 


Balance of lyvl list 330%% 


Oil Stones, &c. 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit. +9 DOS 
Gqn Sorencam i AXxé@, Single or Doubie 
Gen orundum Slips. 
Gem Coruundum Razor Hones.. P 
Vike Mfr. Co. 1901 list: “eb 
Arkan «as 3tone,No. 1,3tod 5\<in. $2.89 
Arkansas Stone.No. 1,5'9todin.$8.50 
Ark -nsas Slings N .1.... ...e $4.00 
Lily White Washita4to8i ....60¢ 
Rosy Red Washita.4 t6 8 in ..., 60¢ 
Washita Stone, Extra. 4 to 8 in. .50¢ | 
Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in..40¢ 5 
Washita Stone. No. * 4 tu8ia aoe 
Lily White Slips. ........... 
Rosy Red Sli 








seneee 


Washita Slips, No. 1 


Washita Slips, Exira.. a 
India Oli Stones Contire sanas oo 
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Hindostan No. 1, Neguiar.. 
Hindostan No, iSmall....... 

Axe Stones (ail kinds) ............ 
Turkey Ui! Stones,ex.5 to3 in. #D&e 
ueer Creek stones, 4 to 8in..... 20¢ 
Gnert. RECMEIDON o.000bacceccupess = 
SOE Eide ceshcs chgicecestveger's 5¢ 
i German and Swaty Razor . 
Coecce cocccscocccecoscceecesl () 

Natural Grit Carving Knife Bones, 


0z v0 f= 
Mounted Kitchen Sand ‘Stone, ® | ~* 


Sacanieikedinecws seve eeutcLue $1.50! 
Stoners— Cherry— 
Enterprise...... eoveiibasies tb0eesed 25@30< 
Stops, Bench— 
PUL, ccccce sot ecennesass® 15&10% 
Morrill’s...# doz., No. 1, $10.00......50% 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50....... e. 006 
Door— 
Chapin-Stephens Co............- HW@6H0& 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co........ detésedsn céed US 


Straps—- Box— 


Cary’s Universal, case lots. ...20&10&10% 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10% 


Stretchers, Carpet— 


Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@60c 

Socket. ...cccescceccesscceccesGOS $1.76 

Excelsior Stretcher and lack Hammer 
Combined, per d0Z. $6.............006. 20% 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co............ 5@25&74% 
National Specialty Mfg. Co., list Jan. 


L,L9UZ. ccewesseee se eeeerreseses eresee 


Sweepers, Carpet— 

National Sweeper Co. Per doz. 
—_ Roller Bearing, Fancy saS00 
Merion, Koller” Bearing, regular 

finishes, full Nickel............... 
Marion Queen. 
Rr ee 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickel.. 00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap *ned. 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Nickel................ $8 .00 
Monarch ‘xt Roller Bearin 
(17-inch case), Nickel............. 
Monarch Extra,Rolier Bearing (17- 
inch case), Japanned ye are 
National Queen, Fancy Veneers... $27.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Niki.320.00 
Perpetual, Regular Bearinus, J ap.$18.00 
Note.—Discount of 50c per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots. 


Testes Brads, &c.— 


List Jan, 15, °99. 

Carpet Tacks, American ....,..-+ eae 
WR25RE@..« 

American Cut Tacks .90¢:2085@.. “a 

Swedes Iron Tacks . 90LI0L5@ .00.% 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... cere 

HOELSLIORS@....% 

Gimp Tacks... ....+.+-JOBIR5@....% 

Lace Tacks.... .0..++++--W@L0@....% 

Trimmers’ Tacks, .904:3081085@ ....% 

Looking Glass Tacks.. % 

Bill Posters" and Railroad 7 a 


Hungarian Nails . peewee 
Common and Patent Brads... Soi 
Trunk and Clout Nails. . 30L5Q.. 
Norse.— The above prices "ye 
Sratens Weights.* An extra SB fe, given 
Star hts ** and | an extra 105% on 
Stand Weights. 


Spent hei 
Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 6 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & KE. Mfg. Co's list.. 
50& 10@60% 


See also Nails, Wire. 
Tanks, Oil— 
imeraid, &. &. & Do i. ssenenede 
Queen City 8.8. boo. ten! ea nen 85 
n City 8. 8S. & Co., 60-gal...... -fat.5u 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,,... eee 
PS ae apd LOGIE. 6 6 0000+ + 0000 PE Q@IOk5% 


cv bie secentoeiaaamon Se 
oo PQLERSS 


Kiddy ances” ies. 40& 
Eddy Asses biduhngeeveven 10@50% 
Eddy potent Leather............ rated 


eee eee eee e tee eenees 


Ed 4081 
Bearer a & Esser Go. Steel and itetallie 
Lower list, 1899 pow +42 -35% 
Lufkin’s Steel.......0+ scoece-s 


oe = 

Lufkin’s Metallic........... + - pees 
Teeth, Harrow— 

Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
5g-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. .$3.00 
Thermometers— 

Tin Case......0+....80810Q@S08 1085% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 

Single Loop... #ee «BESS 
Monitor, Cross Head, Etc..:.....70% 
Brick Ties— 

Niagara Brick Ties............ Mensa 20& 10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 

See Shears, Tinners’, &¢. 


Tinware— 

Stamped, Japanned and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 
Tips, Safety Pole— 

Covert’s Saddlery Worke........... 60&10% 


Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Benders and Wpset- 


ters, Tire. 
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Tool Cc THE IRON AG 
Lad copers’— AGE. 
3. Frito Hi: --20@2085 Chalk Line, Cott 
et ian On -. " Cale. wah oer. = oe Ware H 189 
ell’s Hay Carriers... oe on Mops. 6. 9, 12 and 15 lb. 7 € 
Stowell’s Hay Canridhas oo “he Ot w Mops, 6, 9, 18 and 15 th . Gnas Trane ts 19 to 26... 
3 Fork Pulleys..22.2000.077°7"0un Cotton Wrapping 5 Baiis ya — —_—— eee an --- eA RAMA ENETE 
Atkins’ Cross C aw— epacnewa Bus | - according to qualit ol oe ebgikilees 5 Galvanized : wae 0 T5601087% @80824% 
Simonds’ Im ut Saw Tools... | merican 2-Ply Hem Y. a pee ‘ound Sahn ee ese 5k 10@60% 6 to 18. 7 
Simonds) Improved.......+se+++00++-3 4t0s | Bale. Pp, 4 and Plain of Ungrownd..°. 66d10O 705 it ae -.70@ 7085 
<a Bh jasonsee vos Se merican 8 Piy Hemp, i-t. ‘wane? he pee are on SEAS | c 27 to 36. : 5 Tia ig ha 
; MD .e. ans . se ameled Ware : .» $2 50 | Coppered : yeeee 0@724€10 
Tgansom a seen 25% pe ew, Hemp, 4 and oo a ae hicaaene _ 6 to9.. L5% 
Tree ers, Transom. ——* &-P re a Relea pan “9c Tinned ena Turned Seen & 3B... elie *segreee eens 
— Fly- ia 3-Ply Hem L a nameled....... ticaaadeueseee 27 Ye aah . TEATRO ISA 5 
B oon 1 Hobe susie 2, 3,4 and 5-Ply with Bala. a See also Pots “Gite - 60% Tinned eens ba 5c 10d 
1. 25; ° . M ° see Agate Ni me ed— Ota Mes 2 
He Champion or F y, $1 50 19.00 | Mason Line, Linen, ‘4-1, cog seete Tice Seack Ware, epecla , Sa beeeaien +++ TE@TERT ES 
02. $1.25@1.40 : gro aragon we 26) Mattress 4 and Balls. .46e 1 Steel Ware, mae. he ae enn eaas 12eds@75% 
en Waste b $13.00@ 13.50 ool, 3 to 6 ply. S4-lb Balte.s7e fren Clea Ware.. 60& 15% nm, os. 70B5@ 70K! 4 
ake eSegecesedes ine, sccccccee MUAIOB | 7 NOE ead eee 70@7085 
amicr  Wariaae Sonnets | W isee— Sever ioea Desmaaied...... nM box | Brase ine Spl 
Bary oasie Piai- Sogreems | 4 POP ~ ee Tat Kettion | Romie, 09 Sool 
rn)60&5@6 eee eer ecaseeeee 10@60% inch, 3 ‘opper list Fed. 96. 96.” 
ousea 0& 10% s — , list Feb oo ‘aie 30% 
Mouse, Wood nd Rat— Parall 7 a 9 Cust Steel Wire... 96. 
, Choker, doz, h el— 20 ehdC 50e ¢ Ww tee N ire. es 
. holes. Athol Machin Steei H bic 65 tre Clothes Line. ses bases 5 
eee Si . eCo: Ave ollow Ww Wire Pt a Line, see Linen. 504 
Mouse, Round or Square Wire " Standard. Adjustable.......4..-++0.408 avery ee eee oe 05905858 | 7 right W see, Cord 
JENE: ne aaa orcelain Se eeeee ere eete cases creases ist Jur oods— 
nr ciee SRS aca anish | Wire Clapp ap Siem 

o.1, — Ean an Hdw eereesces ndssneque eithieiieedie | oe Galv . and N oe 

No. 3 Rat, # note ae 30° Emmert Untversel : eeereerseeseeees Soild Stee! Spide Fiattee,. i al oon QW e io 

No.3%, Rat.® 2 Patt akers’ No. 1.. | lid Steel Kettl riddles. “....65&5% Noth, per 100 ft 

we doz. -25 d ern Makers’ N eeeereeee . $15.00 OB. wcccccccecs 
No. 96.75; onse ee AQ | _ Machinist and Toot Makers N ..n40| ,Wermora, Foot ing ae | Oe ee $1.26 
4, Mouse, ® doz. $3. $4.25doz. sher & Norris Do ers’ No. 4.812.530 | «.C pstone. Nos. 2, 2% and 3 are Grade : 
No. 5, Mouse, # 4 50; ea: ai Hollands’: uble Screw....15&10¢ sows aen boards— + 22 -40@G40108 Nos. L and B Mesh oF Seis : $e 
0z. $2.75; case <9 doz. achinists’. Crescent, f 0.6 Mesh, sq ft. ° addavtel 
Schuyler’s Rat Kill Sf 150" | . Kevstone.........- secesereeee 40@4085¢ | Red S maniiy ctne, bens feom No, * Mesh, . teeces 
. er, $2.25 | Lewis T eeeeeeesee ceeeeweees tar, famil e. wes ou sq 
ar & # gr. $30.00; No, }. ¢ gr. g20 bo Merrill's. bese © enceoes cece 05850708 pedtne mien ge ned —. stationar Bice. Barb—See Trade deere 
J.M Bast bit : esa iitedindn nn 'e er’s Falls. seat Oe adaee ve edieaeee 204 Sagina urface : seeccereese A , es— 
" TMegeeg ag 50 : a ales ee ‘ ay Stoke gricultu 
és ‘. : ocak “. & | Parker's: 20 MOG10S | GST PEED ae station- Baster end Wii 80@80k-108 
“ecace NOT eg Hlttg yy | Reogulars....--. seeeseenees ss, family size, station es 
Soker Nick....... “No. a “ae z No. 0. 1 $9 50 Regulars. ... eee tent seseve soases Single Zine Surface samen y ‘size, stationary prep Forged S.. 70L5@ 70k 10% 
‘d Snap - 5, 2.10 N Vuloan’s oo icorsesassesneenees ingle Zine Surtees Fk be ; CMO ....-+46 apyopaqes: A5@'5 
hole, nap Shot, Mouse, aes, : pcamiination _— Sanne a size, open back perf Ee a eoeenrnnnerenoors Gee on 
Imp'a' nap Shot, M 12 | Sargent’s........ 2o@254 maw Globe, protector. >. | Se Seca 
r ena oR ouso, per gro.,4 | Suith® ee 40% ne, , ventilated rotector, famil ee OR cocasee ee eee us 
ac Bras: ae, Taal | Dee Oe cane Sccccceccces 0s 
mney’s Lag Spoke— an 40% Grass King. Single Surf Adjustabies ssgenceecs 

ood’s K1.... se epeeeeeeres sags Snediker's X “gai mere Miers urface, open Adjustable 3 omuaceesies angease 35854 

Tre eeerreereeeees aie a aa1eg | Nickel PlateSurface: 9° ee eee 
Diane aceon sae | POO “gE | No. toot Mickel Pate, sing $3.00] Gombination Bacio... ORs 
pee eRe rman | poner St | NSNSSteES re mc surg | Rese ae 
- ‘Standard * Bras cos sce nney’s, N 0. 3 Pipe, B sssecseesececceeedl 
Bi tamed Ha “and Gare” | Disston’s D $Ciamp ‘and at fie i . 40% id... Leather, Axle— pa —— eat haok aie Bes 
aaa aes conden Perfection Saw cueac nee W tion” | Patent... = 0c 10@ 878106 108 Coes Genutne igi Hh 408i 5 
steel Garden Trowels, 00 oe » oz "8 : _— OO reas eereses HOIVRSS es’ Genuine Ke aad 10&5&5% 
Wentworth’s Rubber Ja -$8.00 1% 14 Inch, Coes’ “ Mech vy Model. ..40&1 f 
Never-B . orth’s Rubber Jaw. Nos. 1. 60% lle 12e 18¢ Do: anics’......40& O&55% 
seers tal ane Tyrng| Wood Wor NEL pene ES ON te ieeoeatagie gat 
ck and Plaste gro. ge bo Wood i Was 16 & " tom0as 
Tose Brick and Plastering 2 Wyman & Go a Soisie tin das aie hen ae he 4h Eagle. ¥ Adjustable Pipe... .22.22. : i oes 
, Trucks, Warehouse ia 08 in. $6.00 ; eee t te Actiee. 6 b., 5-lb. eae one oe, add Lge per Elein a aiboerances ceuclagusescaercet a 
». Block Co. n 3 add o list. 1 Wrench an io iasai 

how dor x, Patiern <i : win ‘ Miscellaneous— $5.00. | Over % ae ceed Gem Vos ce Pine Jews. aie 

Handy ‘ m ractern.00s....7-- eg & Keeier Combinat , s. per lb.,.... SB Mack ee ese ne al .. 2046 

UWENOOPY. «050. .ccecneccec oD per doz $1610 se iineaetctiinae ves} ra. Waterers, Hog— 134@2e Wea sachin ee) + +708 

re vido tmipeowed paitorn ae Combination Pipe: éiaisiese iWedges Dewey. # = Less than case jots.. - » 5OR5S 
pattern ries.. ine. Giediass | Wedges— roved Pi anal 
Tu Stove Trucks.. 1 doz. $18.50 187 Series... * swneee eo ceccccessas e Mish.....+ Db. oe gona Handles, Ps SW ‘ . ‘= 
ubs, Wash— $18.50 Sicnctnatiinessccsoses a Ween ere eer Tramp sestaenneneses soe: BO@SOR 
Galvanized, No.1 2 W Covert’ ching— 9 nari areeseent Gua 10% 
r 8 Saddle 
eet Pei, #00): io. Per M. Per ton, f Ey GPRS os. 608108 | Ttumpn Fr eee not 
Per do » . 3) \ ., 11 up.. -f.0.5. $~- umph Fruit C ches ® gro 89.00 
Wectalne dente ime = Satie Eastern 9. factory: Triumph Fru't Cyn Wrenches, ¥ aro $0.60 
ne—Mi 0 8. Ww ers 
vine—Miscellaneous— 2s. 8. eR ionasesssnnuosonel restern, Central aoe ersccencet nee ana —— 
~ 2 and %4-lb, Ralls . BO B.\P. = ’ . a joadcalibetlens ~~ S ices rong fr unsettled, a ae &c., list = 17 
. 12, 4and 22 & dike sinithaki rom $21.00@2 esses ccecceees. cee 
a 18, 4 and gs — . .16¢@ 18¢ - % a tga apa $1. S 3 8-in.. eee are ell— _ — cot KOS, Neck— + +++ WGIE 
No. 36; gang Gab. Balle \thetpioc Rive’ Sout meeneteres sovsce Sei”) ten cps.5: ttn $2.00@2.25: |  OeSiee Sane Warn Neen Yous.” 
» 86, 4 and 44-1. Balls ise Riy'e’B. Bit and larger 131 1.50) Wire and Ww! im. $4.00@1.25| Youre Gn; rks, Neck Yoke 
..13e be | Ely’ .11 and rer. Bright o¢ ire Good Yoke oc ceee states ese 
OBE lo. 33.0008 | oto Annealed iH) Yokes, Ox, and Ox Bows— 
00@3.t5| 10 to 18... +++ SAGSB TIAA IO Zi mers & Freighters’.. 
w PAINTS, 0 Hear heioes| sheet. om 
hite Le = $$ % BWREEL «ee eassees 
ad, 7 pipiens ct Oreeeee b 6@6 
gaetute. bend. Zines $0; 9g | Uti ane ILS_AND COLORS i 
Loti of 500 3 or over... 076 | “fot B00 cee otioer Oo (Soe 
Lots less than 500 ®.... socee “8 956 | 1 Litharge: boise bt eserecares ees 6% Green, Faris........ séscesesenees 10 @15 Animal, Fi 
ee is. « bbis. and kegs: et ce ee @2t 
Cah ee oe as ee Lots 500 a Dbis. reece SY Sienna, Burnt... i3 G15 | ee OAne Vege- 
aia in sil “iane ®t -~@ 416 oe aan 5, Se alk nie 2 ey Umber. a : Sia | Hneset City, caw: 0 oad 37 @38 
reher, A # ton $3.5 1 Linseed, S erode 
tad, White, hatelita “°* Secker fanaa ‘dow 200 98-50018.00 Miscellaneous @14 | Linseed, Stateand West, raw35 938 
pA ay Schepers, Orener, Yorden Golden... S98 hy, | THs Pee . | Lard, Prime, Winter-neeee... 905 
ican, Term «++ @ 1% Min on. 3 Lard, Extra deauaanniines ae ¢ 
and < over or 446 re rebate wana ee et tons Grange ere English. 1 D 8 fi pt Amer, floated ton ny 7.50@20.00 | Lard. No. 2. a 1 43 ore 

Heeie from date r cash range Mineral, Ge ic 10K@iit¢ | C tes, Crude, No. 1....... 4.50@20.00 Cotton-seed, Grud corqdoasocesase 33 @ 

if Plots of 900 ib. sand oe ere gran Mineral. cone. -++- BH@ 9 Chalk: oe aE oeoo ‘Fiton en a 00 Cotton-seed, Fredo, £05 mills.30 @81 

for -, = tess nan 500 Ibe Sveton Red, ose ae” . ma é me “Clay magiieh San 1 wer * ae obttons ; wanes? Bpacescoas cts en @36% 
Zi e, Dry in bbl ‘Turkey, aoe t, Oxide...... nm 11.00 217.00 | 0% srades mer Yellow. 
ae pees ecg # 6 | Eat ene vib @ $4| White. Cominaa:¥ 100 aby is Sper rd ace ~ SOage 

. a eee . rs eBvv a * Natural Spring......... ae 
Zine, Farts. Grecn Seal. dry. ‘° 3 Bed ‘Vonetiennglich via oat so "Poa extra Gilders’.... ‘Soe 5 Sperm: ileache a ring... “4; 255 
Zine. Antwe Red Seal, J Pow Burnt 25@1 75 y. rT 60 » Natural Wint 
Green Seal.’ Monch. saa ae Sit | Sienna, Ital. Raw, Bowd.. (23 @6 In biadders..... 14/214 | Talon. Prime. Winte: 
ee 8 ai | Incans i tod’ : ale, ee ceeeeenees 
Lots of ! ton and over. Sienn America, Raw... Ke ng {ncans 1 ® to8 ®. siges® Whale, Crude. ogi nsuncee: 
Zin of less than 1 ton soecesseel® a nos ered . . Bares and ans 12'¢b to 25D .24@44 Whale a inter 

ic =e te soppy one me. French. . es ‘* > 1%@ 2 Spirits Turpentine ooh G@2! ee eas ar 

ts of 1 ton and over.. Toren Alba. Fra qe 3 In Of! DDIs.........0-.. . ne. Monnaden. tama beeen "31 @32 

wee Jess than | ton 1114 | Terra Alba, crenee. #1005 3: In machine bbis....<...--.. ..59Y%Aas ¢| Menhaden; Bicaohed Wintec. ‘ot @33 
eda teresa French Zine.—D! aera Alba, a ee 5 loo | Cabins Sots s 50002 Cocoanut, Ce: | —pemaaehalemates 237 
assorted buyers of 10 bbl. Ih Zine.—Dis- Care Alte, America a }----88 @ns Dabinet...... | Cocoanut, Coohin. « H 
ano bole an oe Deeper Turkey, erioan No. 2145 . Common 6a. 200000 02 11 @15 | God. Domestic. x -. 5 

: u he ae . e . . 

Drv Colors. Wmber, f ane rowed. ae'3 oe yoo eg pada antot 18 @2t Red Visine sss «40 @4l 
Black, Carbon...--........ 8D 5 @ Yellow. Raw, Amer..-..... - 14@ 3 pont Bee eee onl, GTS | See fanonified oo... 44 @45 
Black, » AMET... 10 |v ere - 14@ 2 Se er oee scdesseos 7 @10 @, Italian, bbis..... 5 @ 

E> Deo. y Bag; .:..c0c0 eoee $ @6 von American sous “6° aeneceeneses 12 @18 | Neatafonr, — ie eccccese sees 4854@ 53 
Lemp, Com, eeecece —S 3 Gas Vermilion nieksilver. br 0 0 Palm, prime, Lagos... norosseas a 
Lamp, Com. ....s000+- Vermilion, Quicksilver, bags... ‘ Mi sooo BB 61980 

. Celestial....... K@ ion, Englis . t nera! Ol 
Blue. Chinese. .............. @ Vorntice’ Glass. 2 | Black, om 
Blue. Prassion .-.. arate Sa @: masters in Oll t = — granny. 25430 cold 
Grown. Shani... Piesroneessni ‘Base WW gravity. iSeoid tome. 14 BIS 
Breen, Chrome, ord # 283.5003 ue, Prussian ........ . ylinder, light flitered... 2277. -13 

ordinary ..... . Ke 75 ; Bine. Ultramarine. Gyttnder. dark —- teense ee 2oiael 
rown, Vandyke... | ee Soon evavilinn., 15 ae 
, Paramfine, an quip. 07 14 Bhe 
Paraffine, 88+ gravity ......... 
' tb mali lots (gé aden 























































































































190 THE IRON _AGE. January 7, 190.4 
JANUARY 6, 1904. 
The following quotationsare for smal! lots, Wholesale prices, at which large lots only can be bought, are given elsewhere in Our weekly market report. 
Sheet and Bolt— Common High Brass.| in.| in.| in | in.| in.| in.jin./i 
IRON AND STEEL~ October 22, 1903, Net Wider ¢ a | 36 38 30 82 34 86 88 4 
and inclu 8 | 80 | 3% é ‘ 
Bar tron from Store— Prices, in conts per pound, ~~ Selesitid eakaneh eae, geal oon | 
x , ‘0 No. 20, inclusive ..|.39 |.42 |.46 |.50 |.55 |.60 |.65) * 
Refined Iron: To) ; | Nos. 21, 22, as and 24, | 40 |-43 |-47 |-51 |-56 [61 |.88 
und end uare....... 5 | | we 49 |.0¢ |.9F8 1.00 |.OF 1.0 
ilolneueta. fem... @1.80¢ eh. | | | | Nos. 25 ‘and 26... --/-41 |-a4 |-48 |-52 |-57 |-638 [71 
® ... @2.00¢ ®. | we | » z os. 27 and as: a ‘3 .45 1.49 .58 1.65 “75 
146 to 4 in. x 4 to 5- 5-16 a and sanare. | ¥ t @2.00¢ £3\8 x | ais \> a . 3 a 
cae and 118 round endequere® Powcewal! § |e) aiacl® |= sAi2 215 [8alda] eo Anne OG nial ex ca eanine ae 
1 er. «ede Bt £ ~ 1S8is8 ss TH PS) 83/5 ja.| g Wwe RD a onal for each nu nner 
sin. x14 pond lange se'40¢ b |B RES 5/08 TE Moe S| "ae S| S | than Nos. 28 to 38 inclusive, Discount from List... 
lig to 234 in. x4 1m -2.05¢ g @ g 8525 eee. Sele Fleolsol 5 25« 
lif to 28 in. x S16 in and thicker. 2.00¢ e 6 PSS lege sis" a 2iseiccin-| 2 | Wlretn ee List February 26, 1896. 
1 ites S18 Rip Maen apie ‘ H+ 3 3 Ziekig ig ee $5 . e& OS) Se A sch as 
lto 14x BR. ccove ° © secece ~ 2 ileal ie § le # 
apeal 2.25¢ %% |F Gir: 
s 760 Spe llcgiidgln si xsinte se: See A> et2 2 2.35¢ 3 5 Brown & Sharpe’s gauge Pom. | Low | bronze 
xigia 00 BBG Fcc ween) ere feces eres fen ee ee ee | es | ee | ees | em the standard. Pons | brass.| and 
a Te Bccsncde+ees Seececercose coccese codes eveee 3,65¢ Ins, |Ins./Ins ° | | | SR ea 2 sie iid [eopper 
MN Re scbosskbnss ask eer | 57a] 28] 29) 39) 39) Sol fol G5] ad) | AML Now. to No, 10, Inohustve....|90.23, (80.27, [90.38 
eeccccese OO 0CCOCOOSs soccrcccccccnceseeee eel 18 19) 139) 19 eecees 2o'6 wale 28'6 
if to Bicin. eosedbede biuesnscsare cnengetses % 72\ 0...) 18 | 19) 19] x9) sr 3 26 os NO. 17 and No. 18... .eceereeees 24 | 28 | 82 
3 in. and larger........+...+++s opasesce 36 96| 72 s 19} 19] 19 at} 25] 28} ue .o No. 20 ee ak” ae 49 38 
BeaMS. ......-+scccese>+sseeceees Sr opabsoceces 36 120] 96] 1 19} 19) 20) 22 } 3: 
pores cncceencesssbocscccce meee |. § BB © Beceses 18 19} 18) an | ot 35 
Channels, 3 in, and larger... ree % 72 a= 18] 19) 18) 21) 23] 26] 29 | ue 36 
* Burden‘ ‘g Best” Iron, base price. . 48 96| 72) 18] 19) 18) 22) 24] 27 34 38 
Burden's “H. & S. Iron, base a =“ 96 8 39 = #3) 97 20 3 
4 coosee] 390] 1 > 2 qd mf 
rice...... a aig) sel Se eal "43 “48 
“fy 7 | 3 
Norway Bar go | 96 "7a) 28 | 39] a] a9) 8 46 | “51 
a. 60 120 78 | 20) 22) 2 49 J 
Norway Shapes... ° o* Roa = | an] 93 - 52 63 
96) serve] 22] 22) @ 5! 4 
Merchant Steel from Store— fe | 190) 96] 38 | wt] 24] a = | a 
seece Tt | « ‘ 
Bessemer Machinery. . 108 aod 19 2a es) 68 05 
Toe Calk, Tire and Sleigh Shoe . = 120} 96) 20/ 23 = "74 1.30 
Best Cast Steel, base price in small lots....... nie i: ar ohn 80 | 1.50 
an 1:04 | 1:70 
n 108 seseeel 132] 93 | 24 184 2°00 


Soft Steel Sheets— 














corecees BBOE | NO. 14....cccoccccee 245€ 
‘oe. se ROSS MASE. Bin ddeccvee csee 2.550 
oo WMO LO. 36.0... ccccvcesccsse 2.65¢ 
5 BBS 4 OBO. vc. cdevtcicees BO 
2 494 | NO. 2B... .ccccor.seceee 2.70¢ 
Sheet tron from Store. 
Black. 
One Pass, C, R. R, G. 
Soft Steel. Cleaned. 
Riavevvecncced ore csseesone # D 2. eves 2.700 
=. _ Senneecneghe-e 8 ® 2.55....... 2.80¢ 
Nos. 18 to il nwdanenaveeunedl # 2.85 degetwae 2.90¢ 
Nos, 22 to 24........+.-. woo WP OR Be cnsvcce 8.00e 
Nos, 25 and 26.. -. BD 2.75 . 8.108 
BOR, GY scccccvvecws ¥# DB 2.80 ....... 3.20¢ 
BE Os. vacrcccccccscececésees # ® 2.90........ 3.30¢ 
Russia, Planished, &c. 
Genuine Russia, according toassort- ~ 
ee errr ecpece: Fp 11%@l4¢ 
Patent Planished,........ ° éoeced # D A, 10¢; B, 9¢, net. 
Galvanized. 
Nos. 14 to 16 .... ¢ 
Nos, 18 to 20.. ¢ 
Nos. 22 to 24. » Sbeeteccetcisous 90 om § ¢ 
NO, 26........0ecceceees ececcescece . .66¢ 
TRG, 0 sinids cvccnccucpecnns cacercenneeneses cove 3.00¢ 
St Ml. cng ndunehen0db060006e0gnEse doUnaneestvnete ‘> ¢ 
WW BO. ..cccccsccccscccccccsscecccccessecessscess ° ¢ 


No. 20 aad 1 ghter, 36 inches wide, 25¢ higher. 
Foreign Steel from Store— 


eb 
Extra Cast.......... Stic eedbbste ed booseced #DaDis@ 
Sw B, COR... cccccccccncscccsccccesess eeecces 
Best able Shear. . eovcees 
Blister, lst ase. 
German —' Best 
2d quality.. 
8d quality...... 
Sheet Cast Steel, 1 é quality. 






mt pet ts ot DE) 










Steet ee eases eereee eee 


alit 
R. Mushet’s “si 
DEE” Ch decnesnasnntaenedeos “a 
Hobson’s Choice XX Extra Best..... RR 
Jessop Self Hardening. .......... ce ecceeeeeee 
ee pet lt aes 
Hobson's “Soho” Special Self-Hardening. .® 


METALS— 


Tin- 


Duty. pase, Bassand Block. Free, 
EE TER, 0505s ccanenenese =a Sonate eras obsdeue 80 @30\4e 
65 0600s edunsoantane erseccrecees coeed0 @B0UC 


seereceeeeereseeserseseee DUMB@SONE 


Tin Plates— 
American Charcoal Plates. 


AASCSwowrawmeoouaceou 
SASVVVHasssansaane 


8 
esaetseuxs 





Calland Grade: 
Bs BS BBO.cicccccsse eecceccccccsccccccce o-cceecce st, 50 
ns OO ATE knwne dee coat Seeeersccererecsesesscesesese 8.00 
Melyn (irade: 
IC, 14 x 20..... eee Coccvesceeecese seseces cceccces 6.25 


IX, 14x20... 
Allaway Grade: 





Le) ener 2.5.25 
Bi, BO BGO. ...0rcccnsaeecs 1elcitdbecah descabaces tens 6.35 
American Coke Plates—Bessemer— 
IC, 14x90 ........ --108 B.. Subicdanth inc - $4.4024.50 
Sige EMP cscoses eerste plichudyenevecctsce «- -85.50@5.60 
Amerioan Tanne Plates— 
BOB GB.) .c0s0- 00d inns ctinneeasern we or csckaestan eee 
Bi OO Te OD. ccncdivcenscce SataRELE lass vse chsnowcce tine $10.60 
. Copper— 
Dury: Bar and jagot and Old Copper free. 
Re 24¢ ® Ib. 
Ingot— es 
eoene @00ccnsernsénececenses egeacess @13 
ete 2222: seaveneeeerscoereees cmponnatmnceallD else 


Circles, Segments and Pattern Sheets, 3¢ ® » advanc® 
cver price of sheet Copper ulred tocut them from. 

Coid or Hard Rolled Copper. 14 oz, ® square foot anJ 
heavier, |¢ ® ® over the foregoing pricea. 

Cold or Hard Rolled Copper, lighter thin 14 oz. ® 
square foot, 2¢ ® ® over the foregoing prices. 

All Polished Copper, 20 in. wids and under. 1¢ ® B 
advance over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 
alt Polished Copper, over 20 in. wide, 2¢ ® ® advance 

over the price for Cold Rolled Copper. 


Planished Copper— 
1¢® ® more than Polished Copper. 
Copper Bottoms, Pits and Fiate— 


peated aati plig pematey eb. enseeees 8 5¢ 
12 oz. and up to 14 oz, to are foot, BB igse 
10 oz. and up to 12 02., ® aapentene censcosene BIE 
Lighter than 10 oz, OE CORD 


Circles less than 8 im. diameter, 268 b seamless 5e 
Circles oy 13 in. diameter are not classed as Copper 


Polished a Copper Bottoms and Flats, 1¢ ® ® extra. 


Copper Wire- 
Hard and & P Drawn— 3. & 5. Gauge. 

Last Fob. 20, 1901 
Nos, ..0000to8 9 and 10 ll and 12 
Base ae 4¢ # b adv. 

Nos.....+.. 18 a : 149 | pe 

¢ v. 

No®.ccecece 19 8 19 


‘¢ 2¢ ot 2%(¢ ® D adv 
Seamless Srass Tubes— 
Standard always Stubs’ gauge, unless otherwise 

ordered 








Nov, 2, 1993, Net. Outside Diameter. 
; wy | 

oc. ac. iene Yaj7-2 ‘| 2 9-16 % 4? bj} x 3h | 1% 
11 . . ssjee 18 18 

oz | . 24 24 23/23 .18 18 
13 } 25 25/23/23 18] 18 
4 25 43 23.23 19 19 
1 | 95 23/23'23 19 | 19 
a 25 23 23/93 20 20 
r 25 23.23/23 2r ar 
1 260 24\24\24 22 22 
19 20 24 2424 23] 93 
90 26 24 24/24 24] 24 
at 25 25 25:25 25 25 
on 27 26 26/26 26] 16 
sy 29 29 29\2) 29 29 
oy @3 (77) 02 49 44 |42 40 49399736 36] 37 
ae 24 682) 67 52, 47 45 43 42418 40 40 41 42 

i i 





“Copper Bronze and Gilding Tube, 3¢ # B additional 
iron Pipe Sizee-Brace 


38 38 of of an of bo a1 Bf 91 $12 as § 7 suen 
Copper, Bronse or Gtiding Tubes, 3¢ # ® additional 


Brazed Brass Tubin 
(To No, 19, inclusive.) Jun» 6, 15938, 
Brown & Sharpe’s gauge standard, 


Plain Round Tube, 4 n. up to 2 in... 


oo 9 ae 


“ « sie 


eees 
seee 


setese 
¥ 





-50 
e and Copper. advance ou Brass List, . cents. 
coed 


ee a ae ot Bra: a 














Common High Grass “in. ) in, | im. jin.Jm.jm.|m.jm, 

Wider than 21 12] 14 | 16] 18] 20] 22| 24 

and including 12 | 14 | 16 | 18} 20] 22) 24/ 26 
To No.?0 inclusive. 3 23 |.25 |.27 2p -31/.33].86 
Nos.21 22,23 and24).22 |.24 |.24 |.28 -32).34).37 
Nos. 35 and 26 . eeeee ‘23 36 2 .20 = '33':35|/38 
Nos. 27 and 28 -..... 83 |.25 ''80/.82|.84).36 .39 








Discount, Brass Wire, 25%; 
List November 16, 
Spring Wire, 2¢ # ® advance. 


Copper Wire, Nar. 


Tobin Bronze— 
Stratgne, but not turned, a 6 to 3 in. epee 
t 


ahah ae eee eee) eee eee ee eee) 


Other sizes and extreme lengths, REE prices. 


um Sesion 
n Blocks or Pigs 1¢ 8 D 
Western Geass es tei. ER ¢ 
Zine, 
~ae Sh 2¢ RD. 
No. 9, base casks..... 64¢¢] Open, per B.............. Te 
Pigs and Ba Lod. a0 # 
Dut igs an rs an » Pi nd 
Sheets. Se # - ae 
AmMe@riCaD PIG. ...ccvce veseces eocacnsentes oesee+ + 454@4.85¢ 
BPs, cb nab vedsovetebecs 600 060 soseeccevcessccccedeute eoN¢ 
PEs. cchins bhstieceebod’ Poe Seoocee cece eevecees ~@ b 45;@5¢ 
Tin Lined Pipe.........: CS dcccccccceces sescesecs @ Ste 
a ron ee C0 C0eccccesccccoregnaseces bhees a’ an 
MORE BAO, «00 0000+ 000cceseceegs cee cs eceesee BD be 
Old Lead in exchange, "Sige # D Ne 


Solder. 





~- of Solder indicated by priva 





according to composition, 
ntim —_ 
patos 
socccreeeeocescseresescccssccsccocce WD T1@TE¢e 
Hallett’s.«.cco-seees teterccersecsceseccccer ss BD Ble@bicg 
Aluminum— 


Duty: Crude, 8¢ ® 2.8 Fates, Sheets, Barsand Rods 


No, 1 Aluminum ijumimanade over 99% pure), In ingot 
for sacs: 








Small lots.. soseseee® DB 37 
Be THOR, cccnhhdincccbdeebtne attviibicns thse # D 35¢ 
No. 3 Aluminuin igvarantess to be over 90 % pure), io 
ingots for remelting : 
san ps ieee ey rtey Coces epevescercecdocds < » +44 
SUD Kpombns on cnannend eeditheacscnnensetn e 
Aluminum Sheet, B. & 8. gauge. 60 ® or , 
Wider than........... coreccsccececees Gein, 14-im, Q4-In. 
And including........... eeceveeveccecs 14-in, 24-in, 30-in. 
Nos.13 to 19 $0.43 $023 bo? 
9a 8S 00) BD. ons eno ove eveesee coarse QO. 47 
MO. BO. .ccccocovccces @ Ocecccccccce secs 604G 46 49 
Nos. 2i to 2u..... ge evine cagncesoasetens .46 48 {51 
Sh MELA del pekvdbeseucabeneihindibar: aa. aa. 88 
WO. BB. ccescore encccececccccecsescccecs, 0042 OT 54 
No, 26 .47 54 59 
No. 27 .48 57 62 
No. 28 48 «.57 64 
No. 29.. 49 = .60 69 
No, 30.. 50 .64 277 
Note. —Lots of less than 50 8 '5¢ % ® extra. 


Aluminum Wire, B. & 8. Gauge. 











i rthan No.9.@ B 40¢| Nu. 15.. @m 43¢ 
No. 66 Ho. SS. -BD 10.¢¢ No. 17 8D 50¢ 
te ¢| No. 18 # DB 55¢ 
kee | Nu. 19.. # Db 60¢ 
¢| N+ 20.. BD 65¢ 
4¢ | No. 21... @D use 

Old Metals. 

Ron Purchasing ave —_ in pew Fee, 
fgntand tinned Gopper .. seeeeerseeses  seeeee Ot DB ot. 
HOavy Brass ....ccccoee csceses veces. secesees -8@oa7z 
Light Brass. ...... se aeeeeersewees eneeereseeers > 5 

SECRETS Re CHESTER EES © ORT OOO REET eC eee eee oo > oe 
Tea opecerccceesacocccs @:. -Beeunsvcscecessse #. 
sapangapetuceosvestar tercsecsacscceresceccereee® BD YMG 
Teth, F OEP codpbka- cNondhocsagotecescectcande M17 
No. 2 Pewter...... ---8 DB Bix 
Pure Aluminum, Sh et. ® ® ccceccoese f 
Cl NS ITD alin 6 vannn cn ocho cen anesenabnnhs ten 16¢ 





Tin Plate scra: , 





AOe 22= 


Wrought Scrap Iroa.. . ® gross ton $11. ‘oat il. 

Beary Cast ocrap..... One cvee e gross ton 89.50@10 0: 
Stove Plate Scrap............ ? gross ton rt 8.50 

Burnt [ron...........++. ean ane ? gross ton 6.50 











|= 


[= oanlawazl: I 


Am 





